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The  New  Hartford  Centennial, 
1788--1888. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  connection  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  with  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  year  of  the  founding  of  New 
Hartford,  appears  from  the  following  resolution  of  the  Society, 
adopted  October  31,1887: 

Resolved.,  That  a  committee  of  ten  persQn?,  of  whom  five  shall 
be  residents  of  Xew  Hartford,  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  year  of  the 
founding  of  Xew  Hartford,  and  that  such  committee  have  power 
to  add  to  their  number  as  may  seem  desirable. 

The  President  named  as  such  committee:  John  F.  Seymour, 
chairman ;  Alexander  Seward,  Joseph  R.  Swan^  George  L. 
Curran,  William  S.  Doolittle;  and  from  New  Hartford,  Richard 
U.  Sherman,  Morgan  Butler,  Lynott  B.  Root,  Rev.  I.  X.  Terry, 
and  William  M.  Storrs. 

This  committee  subsequently  reported  its  enlargement  to  some 
sixty  members,  and  a  sub-division  of  the  same  into  sub-committees, 
as  follows : 

General  Local  Commitlee  of  Arrangements  : 
James  Armstrong,  Win.  31.  Storrs,  Louis  T.  Sherrill,  John  M.   Porter,  Chas. 
H.  Philo,  Henry  Kellogg,  John  Squires,  Michael  Hogan. 

On  Finance : 
A.  P.  Seaton,  Ge.o.  HataeU,  Jas.   P.   Reillj,    Chas.   S.   Benton,    Wm.    H. 
Cloher,  Jr.,  Daniel  M.  Prescott. 

On  Addresses : 
R.   U.  Sherman,   Rev.   I.   X.  Terry,  Alexander  Seward,   Chas.  .D.  Adams, 
Frederick  G.  Fincke. 
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On  Entertainment : 
Geo.  W.  Rice,  Wra.  Osbura,  Joseph  E.  Graham,  A.  E.  Baker,  James  AiiUl^ 
Frank  Morgan. 

On  History  of  Early  Settlers : 
Thos.  W.  Seward,  Henry  G.  Abbott,  F.  D.  Blackstone,  Dr.  W.  R.  Griswold^ 
Henry  Dodge. 

On  Statistics  of  Manufactures  : 
James  Harris,   A.  C.   Miller,  S.  R.  Campbell,  James  H.  Williams,  James 
Lighbody. 

On  Invitations : 
Lynott  B.  Root,   F.  C.  Ingalls,  L.  W.  McFarland,  Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  Henry 
Hurlburt,  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow. 

On  Memorial: 
Morgan  Butler,  R.  S.  Williams,  Geo.  L.  Curran. 

On  Reception :    ' 
J.  W.  McLean,  Laton  S.  Hunt,  Stalham  W.  Sherman. 

On  Printing  and  Publication  : 
Joseph  R.  Swan,  J.  Milton  Butler,  Chas.  Hamilton. 

On  3Iasic : 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Sherrill,  Mrs.   F.  J.  Cooke,    Mrs.  Lizzie    Griswold,   Mr.   John 
Carpenter. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  Committee : 
Miss  Cornelia  Meeker,  Miss  Emily  Childs,  Miss  Lizzie  Griswold,  Miss  Salome 
German,  Miss  May  Lonsdale,  Miss  Hattie  Rockwell,  Mrs.  Lynott  B. 
Root,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Ogden,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Baker,  Mrs.  L.  W.  McFarland,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Seaton,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Frazier,  3[rs.  M.  T.  Canfield,  Mrs.  Robert 
Patterson,  ]Mrs.  W.  G.  Saltsman. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  enlarged  committee,  and  of 
other  persons  interested,  was  called  at  Patterson's  Hall,  in  New 
Hartford,  May  7,  188^,  at  7.30  p.  m.,  and  tliis  was  followed  by 
weekly  meetings  at  the  same  place,  during  which  additions  were 
made  to  the  several  committees,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  celebra- 
tion and  the  arrangements  for  the  same  were  perfected  with  a 
zeal  and  efiiciency  which  ensured  success.  ^ 

As  the  acknowledged  founder  of, New  Hartford  is  stated  to 
have  begun  the  settlement  in  ]\Lirch,  1788,  it  was  conceded  from 
the  first  that  a  more  auspicious  month  should  be  selected  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  event.  Tlie  27Lh  of  June  was  tlic  day 
appointed,   and    the   rare    perfection    of    that    day,    sandwiched 
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between  two  most  unsuitable  ones,  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  memory  of  the  celebration. 

The  Oneida  ^listorical  Society  also  interested  itself  in  the 
permanent  record  of  the  centennial,  by  adopting  resolutions  May 
28th,  that  it  would  either  contribute  to  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  the  citizens  of  Xew  Hartford,  or  give  a  place  to  them 
in  its  transactions.  The  latter  alternative,  after  some  considera- 
tion and  delay,  has  been  adopted.  The  contents  of  the  pages 
immediately  following,  though  necessarily  somewhat  miscellaneous, 
will  add  much  to  what  was  before  known  of  the  early  history  of 
one  of  the  first  settlements  of  Oneida  County,  and  of  its  men, 
who  made  a  good  impress,  there  and  elsewhere,  on  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  Foremost  is  Sanger,  the  founder,  indissolubly 
associated  with  every  good  thing  in  the  place — its  farms,  its 
manufactures,  its  churches,  its  newspaper  and  other  institutions — 
filling  most  of  the  public  positions  in  his  region,  with  honor  and 
efiicicncy,  kind  and  helpful  to  the  other  early  settlers,  and  of  an 
integrity  so  rare  as  to  be  sure  of  historical  record. 

To  the  celebrated  names  associated  with  the  land  history  of 
Oneida  County — Crosby,  Gage,  Holland,  Floyd,  Kirkland,. 
Steuben  and  others, — Xew  Hartford  adds  Washington  and 
Clinton,  partners  in  its  unsettled  lands.  The  first  was  a  practical 
land  surveyor,  before  he  became  a  general  and  president,  and  in 
the  latter  capacities  had  occasion  to  see  and  know  much  of  the 
whole  country.  That  he  chose  to  invest  in  Xew  Hartford  is  a^ 
suflicieut  certificate  to  the  desirableness  of  its  lands.  . 
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Sunrise  of  June  27,  188S,  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Isew  Hartford  by  the  firing  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
The  principal  streets  of  tlie  beautiful  village  were  already  in 
holiday  dress.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  dwellings 
beautified  with  flags  and  portraits  were  those  of  Francis  Butler, 
Gen.  R.  XJ.  Sherman,  Hon.  James  Armstrong,  Samuel  Patterson, 
Grove  Penny,  Charles  McLean,  George  W.  Rice,  Dr.  William  J. 
Langworthy,  L.  W.  McFarland,  J.  E.  Groves,  Rev.  B.  S.  Sander- 
son, Mr.  Ainsworth,  Jerome  Seaman,  Morgan  Butler,  Joseph  P. 
Richardson,  C.  Lansing  Jones,  George  D.  Babcock  and  Lynott  B. 
Root.  The  old  Eames  house  and  the  public  school  building,  (the 
former  residence  of  Judge  Sanger)  were  also  very  tastefully 
adorned. 

OPENING    EXERCISES. 

The  first  public  exercises  of  the  day  were  held  at  9.30  a.  m.,  in 
the  village  park,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse.  Rev.  I.  X. 
Terry,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  oiFered  prayer.  He 
said : 

Almighty  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  our  father's  God  and  our 
God,  we  rejoice  in  the  loving  providence  which  has  brought  us 
here  to-day.  We  adore  thee  for  thy  loving  guidance  and  for  thy 
protecting  care  over  our  great  nation  and  people ;  that  thou  hast 
made  us  a  God  fearing  and  God  loving  nation.  We  thank  thee 
for  the  way  in  which  thou  hast  led  us.  We  thank  thee  for  the 
courage  thou  hast  given  us.  We  thank  thee  for  the  love  of  order 
and  the  love  of  truth.  We  thank  thee  for  the  Christian  integrity 
"which  lights  up  the  heavens  of  this  people,  and  we  thank  thee  also 
for  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  settlement  with  a  God 
fearing  hand.  Let  us  rejoice  that  as  they  built  their  own  houses 
they  also  built  the  school  house.  Be  thou  present  here  with  us, 
guide  us  through  life  and  in  heaven  eventually  receive  us,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Redeemer.     Amen.  « 
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At  the  close  of  the  prayer  a  large  chorus  of  school  children, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  teacher,  Miss  Carrie  Potter,  sang  the 
following  selections:  Chanting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  "America;'' 
"Let  the  Hills  and  Vales  Resound  ;"  "  Bird  Carol ;"  "  Old  Folks  at 
Home;"  "Columbia;"  "Twiliglit  Stealing  O'er  the  Lea."  The 
songs  were  all  admirably  rendered,  and  were  heartily  applauded 
by  the  assembled  spectators. 

Meanwhile,  crowds  of  people  continued  to  pour  into  the  village, 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  by  the  local  railroad  trains,  by  the 
street  cars,  and  by  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  upon  every  road  leading 
into  New  Hartford,  till  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
strangers  in  town  was  from  5,000  to  8,000.  The  assemblage  was 
one  of  marked  respactabiliiy  and  intelligence  and  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate thoroughly  the  objects  and  felicities  of  the  occasion. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  Centennial  was  the  collection  of 
relics  arranged  in  a  vacant  store.  In  it  were  hung  several  portraits 
of  persons  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  village,  among  ihem 
the  following:  ^Yilliam  M.  Winship,  Samuel  Lyon  and  wife,  John 
Remington,  Samuel  Dakin  and  Jacob  Sherrill.  Among  other 
interesting  contents  of  this  room  were:  A  fan  used  for  separating 
the  wheat  from  the  chatf  100  years  ago,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Foster;  spinning  wheel  by  Albert  Tibbits ;  two  pieces  of  carpet, 
the  yarn  for  which  was  spun  and  colored  by  Mrs.  Jesse  Thomson 
and  woven  in  Xew  Hartford  in  1822;  a  chair  200  years  old  by 
Hiram  Merrill  ;  a  large  lacquered  tray  250  years  old;  a  table,  part 
of  a  chamber  set  of  200  years  of  age,  by^Mrs.  H.  Merrill;  a  sword 
in  actual  service  when  Fkirgoyne  surrendered  to  the  American 
array  in  1777,  used  by  Jacob  Merrill  ;  chair  brought  from  England 
in  178G,  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  now  owned  by  W.  R.  Griswold;  cradle  in 
which  twins  were  born  1791;  platter  over  250  years  old;  work- 
board  bought  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Lyon  in  1812;  spear  over  150  years 
old  used  in  Revolutionary  war  owned  by  E.  L.  Childs.  Warming- 
pans,  flax  hetchels,  a  gourd  bottle  stopped  with  a  corn  cob,  and  a 
crane  and  andirons  which  belonged  to  Jedediah  Sanger,  by  Mrs. 
3IcFarland,  were  also  in  the  collection. 
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THE    PARADE. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  Genesee  street  shortly  after  ten 
-o'clock,  and  half  an  hour  later  it  moved  in  the  following  order: 

Grand  JMarshal  L.  T.  Sherrill. 
•Chief  of  Staff,  William  M.  Storrs.  Aids,  George  W.  Chadwick,  Jr., 
Arthur  L.  Sherrill,  Allen  W.  Seaton,  New  Hartford  ;  Members 
of  Staff,  Colonel  Whitney,  Colonel  Addington,  Paris ;  Cap- 
tain Cowles,  Dr.  Millington,  Rome;  Colonel  Fred  P.  Drew, 
Washington  Mills;  E.  C.  Milgate,  Utica. 

Hutchins'  Band,  21  men. 
TJtica  Citizens'  Corps,  Captain  L.  E.  Goodier  commanding,  44  men. 

Jacobs'  Military  Band,  22  men. 

Twenty-eighth  Separate  Company,  Utica  City  Guards,  Captain  J. 

H.  Remmer  commanding,  57  men. 

Carriages  containing  Officers  and  Speakers  of  the  day. 

Fort  Schuyler  Wheelmen,  Lieutenant  George  Owen  commanding, 

20  men. 

<jenesee  Bicycle  Club,  Captain  Sid  Xicholson  commanding,  8  men. 

Rutger  Wheelmen,  Captain  Robert  Sheehan  commanding,  14 men. 

^larshal  James   Mallory  commanding   the    Second   Division    and 

Mounted  Staff  of  50  men. 

Citizens'  Military  Band  of  Mohawk  and  Drum  Corps,  28  men. 

Remington  RiHes,  Ca])lain  A.   J,  Biidlong  commanding,  24  men. 

Delegations  from  Posts  Bacon,  McQuade,  Reynolds,  Harrer  and 

Ross,  G.  A.  R.,  47  men. 

Citizens  and  Guests  in  Carriages. 

Among  those  in  carriages  were  Hon.  James  Armstrong,  Presi- 
•dent  of  the  village,  Morgan  Butler,  President  of  the  day.  General 
H.  U.  Sherman,  Prof.  Oren  Root,  Rev,  B.  S.  Sanderson,  Rev.  I.  X. 
Terry,  Henry  Hurlburt,  Dr.  M.  31.  Bagg,  Loton  S.  Hunt,  S.  W. 
Sherman,  Alexander  Seward,  John  G.  Gibson,  Rees  G.  Williams, 
Colonel  George  Young,  Josliua  Mather,  C.  W.  3Iather,  John  W. 
Boyle,  George  HattieKl,  W.  C.  Rowley  and  others. 

The  procession  moved  uj)  Genesee  street  to  South  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Sherman'js  late  residence,  countermarched  to  Sanger  avenue  to 
Pearl  street,  Pearl  to  Clinton,  up  Clinton  to  A.  P.  Sexton's  resi- 
■dence,  countermarched  to  tlie  Park,  up  Paris  street  to  Mrs.  Cleve- 
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land's,  countermarched  down  Paris  street,  halting  in  front  of  the 
park,  where  the  organizations  were  briefly  reviewed. 

The  soldiers,  on  the  return  from  the  street  parade,  were  fed  at 
the  canning  factory,  and  the  line  was  formed  at  two  o'clock  for  the 
^ress  parade. 

The  dress  parade  was  complimented  by  Mijor  Everts,  command- 
ing the  battalion.  The  companies  formed  on  the  west  side  of 
Genesee  street,  the  guides  were  posted,  sergeants  reported  to  the 
commandant,  the  general  orders  were  read  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Provisional  Battalion,  ) 

New  Hartford  Centennial  Celebration,      V 
New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  ) 

General  Order  No.  1: 

I.  The  thanks  of  this  command  are  due  and  are  hereby  tend- 
-ered  to  the  citizens  of  Xew  Hartford,  to  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, and  to  the  grand  marslial,  Major  Slierrill,  for  courtesies 
extended. 

II.  To  our  comrade,  (chief  of  staff)  W.  M.  Storrs,  we  extend 
congratulations  and  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him,  and  assure 
him  that  we  only  voice  the  entire  assemblage  when  we  say  he  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

D.  T.  Everts,  Commanding. 

The  commissioned  ofhcers  then  reported  and  were  dismissed,  the 
orderly  sergeants  taking  charge  of  the  companies,  and  the  dress 
parade  was  then  dismissed. 

LITERARY    EXERCISES. 

An  audience  of  about  2,000  people  gathered  under  the  magnifi- 
cent maples  and  elms  in  the  village  park  shortly  before  noon,  and 
crowded  up  toward  the  spicious"  stai;e  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  The  plaiform  was  occupied  by  the 
officers  and  speakers  of  the  day  and  others  invited.  Susp2nded 
over  the  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  an  oil  portrait  "of  Judge  Sanger, 
the  founder  and  benefactor  of  the  town.  A  few  minutes  past  noon 
Ghairraan  Morgan  Butler  called  the  assemblasre  to  order  and  said: 
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You  are  all  aware  that  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  this  glorious  old  town.  We  hope 
the  exercises  will  proceed  in  a  quiet  and  respectable  manner. 

COL.    SPENCER    II.    STAFFORD. 

The  chairman  called  attention  to  the  portrait  of  Judge  Sanger 
suspended  over  the  stage,  and  introduced  Col.  Spencer  II.  Stafford 
of  Oneida,  great  grandson  of  the  judge.     3Ir.  Stafford  said  : 

The  portrait  which  you  see,  I  had  the  pleasure  after  the  death 
of  my  mother  to  send  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  for  preser- 
vation. Prevented  by  ill  health  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  New 
Hartford  and  seeking  out  from  theoldei  inhabitants  information  as 
to  the  settlement  of  the  place,  and  the  advent  of  him  who  has 
been  deemed  its  founder,  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, better  than  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  heretofore  written 
and  printed. 

Jedediah  Sanger,  born  in  Sherburne,  Middlesex  county,  ^lassa- 
chusetts,  after  his  arrival  at  manhood,  established  himself  at 
Jeffries,  New  Hampshire,  where  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
large  farm,  he  engaged  in  merchandise,  at  the  same  time  serving 
the  public  as  a  tavern  keeper.  While  thus  engaged,  as  was  then 
the  need  and  custom  of  the  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  load  the 
teams  of  his  neighbors  and  customers  with  the  products  he  had 
accumulated  and  proceed  to  Boston — sell  them  and  purchase 
such  supplies  as  he  required  for  his  business.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  lust  of  those  trips,  and  while  on  his  return  journey,  he 
found  himself,  at  night,  a  few  miles  away  from  his  home  and 
stopped  at  a  roadside  inn  to  await  the  morning.  Quite  early  and 
bafore  anyone  ha  1  arisen,  ha  was  wakc^ne<l  bv  a  loud  knockinf^ 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and  soon  heard  the  landlord  and  the 
new  comer  in  conversation,  the  latter  stating  that  he  stopped  for 
the  night  at  Colonel  Sanger's  house  and  had  just  come  from  its 
ashes.  After  rising  and  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  the 
startling  tidings,  he  mounte  1  his  horse  and  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  Without  delay  he  sent  a  message  to  meet  the  coni- 
inoj  teams  and  £rive  orders  to  turn  about  and  return  the  goods  thev 
were  bringing,  with  information  of  the  event  which  prevented 
his  using  or  paying  for  them.  So  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his 
affairs  and  come  to  a  pro{)er  understanding  with  his  creditors, 
having  decided  that  it  was  useless  to  seek  a  successful  restora- 
tion of  his  fortunes  in  his  then  location,  he  sought  a  new  field 
of  labor  and  of  enterprise  and  found  it  here. 
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• 

His  purchase  of  the  land  wliich  formed  the  site  of  this  village 
was  fortunate  for  him  and  for  you,  and  in  1788  he  commenced 
tlie  work  set  before  him.  The  following  „  year  he  brought  his 
family.  From  thence  onward  he  was  actively  engaged  in  build- 
ing mills  and  opening  up  and  bringing  into  use  the  resources  of 
the  country;  and  as  the  agent  for  the  Coxes  and  other  landed 
proprietors,  inviting  and  expediting  the  settlement  about  him. 
With  those  labors  and  enterprises  he  continued  service  for  the 
town  as  its  leading  official,  for  the  county  or  district  as  its 
representative  in  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  for  eleven  years 
upon  the  conmiission  of  the  j)eace  as  justice,  and  when  the  county 
of  Oneida  was  organized  was  placed  upon  the  bench  as  first  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  serving  there  respected  and 
honored  until  constitutional  limitation  as  to  age  disqualified  him 
for  further  service.  That  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  and  location  of  the  Seneca  turnpike,  which  by  its 
traffic,  largely  aided  in  the  growth  of  New  Hartford  and  Utica,. 
and  which  continued  to  be  a  great  thoroughfare  until  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  canal,  is  fully  understood  and  acknowledged.  His  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  educational  and  religious  enterprises  and 
structures,  and  in  their  subsequent  support,  were  generous  and 
ample,  and  as  I  used  gladly  and  proudly  to  hear  in  my  boyhood 
from  the  lips  of  his  sole  surviving  child,  my  grandmother,  his 
private  benefactions  and  helpfulness  were  cheerful  and   unstinted. 

It  ought  not,  and  can  not,  be  pretended  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
wrought  the  great  work,  the  beginning  and  the  results  of  which 
are  being  rejoiced  in  to-day.  Very  soon  there  gathered  here  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  ready,  willing  and  efiective  help'ers,  com- 
prising a  galaxy  of  men  whose  industry,  learning  and  public 
ser\nce,  County,  State  and  National,  shed  a  lustre  of  tame  and  glory 
upon  Oneida  county  in  its  earliest  existence,  and  whose  names  still 
shine  with  undiminished  lustre  upon  the  record  in  no  wise  paled 
beneath  the  beams  of  light  cast  back  upon  those  great  spirits 
whom  we  have  seen  and  known  and  honored  as  they  have  borne 
the  banner  of  the  county  onward. 

I  speak  not  of  the  descendants  of  this  ancestor,  save  to  say,  that 
the  first  and  seco!id  generation  have  all  passed  into  tiie  rest  of  the 
grave.  Of  the  third,  none  who  saw  him  in  life  survive,  but  I  and 
my  cousins,  Spencer  S.  Eames,  and  his  sister,  ^Ers.  Adams,  now  of 
Newark  in  this  State;  and  only  3Irs.  Charles  Hamilton  of  Utica, 
remains  a  resident  of  the  coutity.  3[y  personal  recollection  of 
him  is  but  slight — the  little  ])ettings  of  childhood  only — although 
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I  see  now  as  my  miud  reverts  to  it,  that  long  line  of  men  and 
women  who  followed  his  body  as  it  was  borne  from  his  home  to 
the  place  of  burial.* 

LIEUTENANT   GOVERNOR   JONES'  ADDRESS. 

After  the  band  had  played  a  selection,  Rev.  B.  S.  Sanderson, 
rector  of  St.  Stephens  Church,  who  during  the  d.iy  served  as  vice 
-chairman,  introduced  Lieutenant  Governor  Edward  F.  Jones,  and 
proposed  three  cheers  for  him.  The  cheers  were  heartily  given, 
after  which  3£r.  Jones  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr,  President  and  Fellow  Citizens : 

A  centennial  anniversary,  no  mitter  how  local,  opens  a 
retrospect  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  justice.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  comprehensive  that  one  knows  not  where  to  begin.  Our 
■century  of  national  existence  has  been  an  exemplification  of  geo- 
metrical progression  when  compared  with  the  slow  developments 
that  peoples,  nations  and  countries  have  hitherto  attained.  Even 
with  the  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  our  example  the  old  world 
lags  far  behind.  With  us  each  generation  outstrips  its  antecedent 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  who  were  once  young  America  and 
astonished  our  mother  progenitors  by  the  speed  ws  attained,  stand 
aghast  at  the  velocity  of  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  elements  composing  the  American  character  there  is 
one  inevitable  unanimous  conclusion,  to  wit,  we  are  a  progressive 
people;  but  what  a  pity  that  the  change  involved  by  progress  is 
not  always  improvement.  It  is  often  said  and  never  gainsayed  that 
this  is  a  fast  age.  Ride  and  lie  satistied  the  grandfathers  of  us 
who  are  now  past  middle  life.  The  succ3eding  stage  coach  for 
fast  travel  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  steamboat  on 
waterways  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  But  when  the 
railroad  promised  twenty  miles  an  hour,  who  believed  in  its 
possibility  or  saiety  ?  But  now  the  limited  express  whirling  us 
through  the  air  at  a  mile  a  minute  is  too  slow  for  tlie  day  in  which 
we  live.     It  would   seem  as  if  nothing  short  of  the   abolition   of 

•Col.  Stafford  died  December  2o,  1888,  six  months  after  the  delivery  of  this 
address.  He  was  born  in  Uticu  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  Albany;  was  graduated 
at  Williams  College:  studied  law  in  Utica,  and  pursued  his  profession  in  Oneida  and 
New  York  city,  where  he  was  established  in  successful  practice  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  He  volunteered  and  was  made  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel. 
On  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  is*3:i.  he  became  provost  marshal  under  General 
Butler,  and  was  assig-ned  the  painful  task  of  hanging-  Mumford  for  taking  the 
Union  flag  from  the  United  States  Mint. 
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time  and  space  would  satisfy  the  desire  for  "  speed  to  describe 
whose  swiftness  numbers  fail."  In  fact,  a  complete  annihilation 
of  the  distinctions  of  existence,  following  in  such  quick  succession 
as  to  baffle  our  powers  of  comprehension,  caused  the  develop- 
ments of  electrical  science  which  gave  us  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  and  a  new  motive  power,  as  well  as  turning  night  into 
day.  Keeping  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  electricity,  the  alphabet 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  learned,  wlio  dares  say  that  the  story  of 
the  Arabian  Xights  is  a  fiction  ?  The  wonderful  inventions  that 
crowd  so  rapidly  upon  each  other  daze  us  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  no  longer  challenge  anything  as  impossible.  Oil  gushes  from 
the  earth  in  quantities  so  great  that  its  consumption  is  impossible, 
and  the  best  inventive  talent  is  worried  in  devising  new  uses  there- 
for. Whole  cities  are  warmed  and  lighted  with  the  gas  that  flows 
spontaneously  from  the  ground.  Were  1  to  tell  you  that  within 
the  life-time  of  some  who  bear  me  there  would  be  an  invention 
not  larger  than  the  watch  we  carry  in  our  vest  pocket  by  which 
we  could  transport  ourselves  from  placa  to  place  at  will,  would  it 
defy  your  credence  more  tlian  the  common  every  day  ap])liances 
which  we  now  use  would  have  challenged  the  belief  of  us  in  the 
earlier  days  of  our  manhood  ? 

All  this  progress  and  change  has  not  always  brouglit  with  it 
improvement.  The  naked  {»roposttion  meets  us  at  every  turn  and 
•demands  respectful  consideration  Is  the  human  race  better,  is  it 
happier? 

The  rapidity  of  our  life  has  led  us  far  astray  from  the  habits 
and  customs  of  our  fathers  as  well  as  irom  many  ancient  land- 
marks of  belief.  In  material  we  are  ready  to  believe  almost 
everything  without  question.  As  a  people  we  have  strayed  un- 
consciously and  are  lo-t  in  the  wilds  of  scepticism.  To  many  the 
faith  in  which  our  fathers  were  so  firmly  grounded  is  but  ancient 
history.  There  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  what  is  known  as 
libaral  thought,  even  going  so  far  as  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  With  lightning  speed  the  car  of 
progress  demands  the  right  of  way,  thrusting  aside  all  barriers  of 
faith,  but  never  offering  anything  to  supply  their  place.  The 
mission  of  progressive,  liberal  thought  seems  to  be  to  tear  down, 
and  it  never  rebuilds.  Liberty  has  become  license  in  matters  of 
belief  at  least,  and  in  the  assertion  of  our  right  to  believe  what  we 
please.  We  are  as  a  people  fast  reaching  the  position  of  believing 
nothing.  If  each  j)erson  will  privately  and  honestly  confer  with 
himself  as  to  what  we  do  and  do  not  believe,  and  put   the  result 
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into  a  ballot  box,  we  should  all  be  surprised  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  people  have  simply  drifted  away  from  the  faith  of 
our  fathers,  and  were  in  fact  still  drifting,  we  know  not  where. 
Whenever  you  cease  pulling  on  the  oars  the  boat  will  drift.  The 
possibilities  of  safely  landing  on  a  smooth  and  sandy  beach  do 
not  equal  the  probabilities  that  our  frail  craft,  if  it  escape  the 
maelstrom  of  obstruction,  will  be  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks 
that  line  the  shore. 

Faith  is  the  rudder  of  life — without  it  you  are  but  a  bubble  on 
the  wave  of  existence.  The  wise  men  of  our  day  and  generation 
have  raised  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  banner  of  truth. 
Truth  is  the  standard  by  which  everything  is  to  be  tested.  If  a 
proposition  will  not  bear  the  ordeal  to  which  you  would  subject 
a  problem  in  mathematics,  then  your  conclusion  is  that  it  must  be 
false,  and  should  be  rejected.  This  is  the  logic  of  those  who 
would  take  from  us  our  best  anchor,  our  belief  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  turn  us  adrift  without  rudder  or  compass  on  the  ocean 
of  doubt,  with  not  a  safe  harbor  or  good  holding  ground  on  its 
entire  coast.  Truth  !  Truth !  How  well  the  legend  looks  on  the 
banner.  How  welcome  the  insidious,  deceptive  sound  to  our  ears; 
but  truth  in  this  connection  is  the  falsest  and  most  unreliable 
leader  that  we  have  been  commended  to  follow.  It  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Whether  a  propo- 
sition of  belief  is  true  or  false  so  far  as  it  is  susceptible  of  proof 
by  the  finite  mind  is  of  little  consequence  if  it  will  stand  another, 
a  more  important  trial.  Is  it  true?  Why  need  we  care  if  it  will 
bear  that  other  test  V  If  the  more  essential  question  can  be  affirm- 
atively answered,  is  it  good,  will  mankind  be  the  better  for  its 
acceptance?     Will  the  race  be  happier  ? 

The  tendency  to  liberalism  has  brought  therewith  the  neglect  of 
the  observance  of  the  Sibbath.  How  easy  for  a  people  who  forget 
God's  holy  day,  that  recurs  once  in  seven,  to  fail  to  observe  anni- 
versaries that  are  of  patiiotic  importance  and  should  be  of  general 
public  interest,  such  as  the  discovery  of  our  continent,  the  settle- 
ment of  a  town,  the  founding  of  our  institutions,  the  incorporation 
of  a  city,  great  battles  on  the  fate  of  which  our  national  existence 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  or  even  the  observance  of  our 
national  birthday,  which  happen-s  but  once  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  and  was  consecrated  by  our  forefathers  to  be  forever 
observed.  The  commemoration  of  that  day  is  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  republican  form  of  government  as 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  continuance  of  the 
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belief  in  tlie  Christian  religion.  The  eelebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  has  fallen  into  disuse;  it  is  one  of  the  old  fathers  which  this  fast 
age  caies  not  foi-.  A  suitable  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  our 
national  independence  shouhl  never  be  neglected.  So  important 
do  I  deem  it  that  I  would  make  its  observance  legally  obligatory, 
and  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  its  maintenance  a  national  charge. 
The  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies  is  a  necessary  discipline 
of  the  mind,  and  holds  the  same  relation  thereto  that  the  constant 
practice  of  the  athlete  does  to  the  keeping  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  in  such  training  as  would  insure  ability  to  accomplish 
expectation  in  performance. 

But  we  cannot  wonder  so  much  at  the  state  of  public  opinion 
when  we  look  about  us  and  think  for  a  moment  of  what  our 
citizenship  is  composed.  We  have  welcomed  immigration  from 
almost  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  come  among 
us,  they  are  with  us,  but  not  of  us.  They  have  helped  to  develop 
the  wonderful  resources  of  our  glorious  country.  They  challenged 
not  only  our  admiration  and  respect  for  their  courage  and  valor, 
but  our  never-ceasing  regard  when  they  fought  so  valiantly  with 
the  native  born  citizens  in  defense  of  our  union.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  and  better  for  us  if 
when  they  landed  on  our  hospitable  shores  they  had  forgotten  the 
fatherland,  assimilated  with  us,  become  Americans  in  heart  as  well 
as  in  name.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  who  have 
gladly  dissolved  their  allegiance  to  foreign  powers  and  potentates 
and  taken  the  oath  of  citizenship,  leave  us  to  think  by  their  actions 
that  it  has  been  done  witli  a  mental  reservation.  So  long  as  these 
who  come  to  us  from  foreign  lands  continue  their  national  organ- 
izations, just  so  long  will  they  fail  to  be  imbued  with  that  love  of 
their  adopted  country  which  we  Americans  by  birtli  consider  of 
such  great  importance.  Without  that  love  of  country  known  as 
patriotism,  constitution  and  laws  are  but  frail  bonds  to  hold  a 
republic  in  union. 

Monarchies  may  continue  to  exist  by  the  power  of  kings,  but  a 
government  of  the  people  has  no  tenure  of  life  unless  its  founda- 
tions are  laid  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  individuals  thereof.  The 
blood  of  our  revolutionary  sires,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  should  carry  therewith  germs  of  patriotism  that  would 
insure  the  observance  of  our  national  anniversary  by  every 
American  born,  and  our  example  should  be  sufficient  to  impel 
those  who  have  cast  their  lot  among  us  from  foreign  lands  to  join 
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heartily  in  the  celebration  of  events   resultant  in  what  the  poet 
so  graphically  has  termed  the 

"Land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

If  you  do  not  want  your  children  or  the  generations  that  follow 
marching  under  the  red  flag  of  anarchy,  inspire  in  their  hearts  a 
love  for  the  stars  and  stripes.  There  is  no  way  by  wdiich  patriot- 
ism can  be  instilled  in  the  rainds  of  our  youth  so  etlectually  as  by 
the  observance  of  public  anniversaries.  The  centennial,  which  you 
have  met  this  day  to  celebrate,  is  of  the  natura  to  which  T  refer. 
My  regret  is  that  I  was  called  so  late  that  I  am  compelled  to  speak 
of  anniversaries  in  general,  not  having  the  time  or  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  to  speak  of  this  anniversary  in 
particular,  although  it  would  seem  fitting  that  I  should  do  so,. 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  a  native  of  this  county.  In  closing,  I 
would  thank  your  committee  for  the  remembrance  so  courteously 
shown  by  their  invitation,  and  you,  my  friends,  for  your  patience 
in  listening. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  many  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  elicited  warm  applause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  for  his  presence  and  able 
address. 

PROFESSOR  OREX  ROOT. 

The  next  speaker  was  Professor  Oren  Root,  of  Hamilton  College, 
and  his  subject  ^'  The  x\merican  Home."  lie  said  :  I  have  regret- 
ted somewhat  that  the  message  of  your  committee  asking  my 
presence  came  to  me  more  in  the  form  of  a  mandate  than  an  invi- 
tation, yet  I  remembered  how  for  thirty  years  I  had  lived  beneath 
your  trees  and  by  your  fireside  in  early  manhood,  and  recollecting 
this,  could  not  decline  your  committee's  invitation.  Others  who 
have  shared  in  the  growth  of  the  community  can  tell  you  better 
than  I  of  your  frieudly  relations;  others  can  tell  in  more  stirring 
w^ords  than  I  the  deeper  principles  that  underlie  this  celebration. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  celebrations,  however  local,  are  of 
interest;  but  while  I  fully  agree  with  this  statement,  I  go  further  and 
say  that  there  are  no  celebrations  that  last  in  a  nation's  life  that 
are  not  local.  We  talk  of  Greek  civilization  and  power,  but  it  was 
because  Greek  power  and  civilization  centered  in  the  armies  of 
Alexander,  that  they  came  to  be  a  power  in  the  world.     Scientists 
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tell  us  that  worlds  like  ours  are  still  forming.  In  the  clear  August 
nights  that  are  to  come  you  will  see  meteors  flashing  through 
space,  and  astronomers  tell  us  that  we  are  })assing  through  a  star 
belt.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the  aurora  borealis,  and  speaking  of 
electricity  said  :  It  has  been  left  for  our  age  to  bring  this  principle 
under  control  so  that  it  lights  our  towns  and  turns  the  spindles  in 
the  factories.  The  Fourth  of  July  nearly  died  away  at  one  time 
as  a  national  holiday,  and  I  believe  it  was  because  it  was  a  day  for 
the  celebration  only  of  a  great  principle,  and  was  made  too  gen- 
eral. We  have  proved  the  value  of  that  principle,  however,  in  our 
day,  and  applied  it  in  blood  to  make  all  men  equal,  and  we  will 
remember  it. 

While  riding  through  your  beautiful  village  recently,  a  stranger 
asked  me  what  you  were  going  to  celebrate.  Will  it  be  the 
glories  of  the  past  or  the  promises  of  the  future?  I  said  I  did 
not  know,  but  was  sure  that  there  was  enough  to  celebrate. 
What  is  it  that  you  celebrate  to-day?  Back  of  the  blare  of 
music  and  the  flare  of  briirht  colored  buntini]:  we  are  here  now  to 
celebrate  a  century  of  American  homes,  and  that  is  not  alight 
thing.  Judge  Sanger  tirst  found  a  home  here  alone.  If  you  read 
the  history  of  such  cummunities  across  the  sea  you  will  learn  that 
the  founders  first  gathered  in  the  shadow  of  a  church  or  castle  as 
serfs  or  dependents.  Bat  Sanger,  Builer,  Higby  and  all  the  rest 
came  here  free ;  not  to  conquer  men,  but  to  subdue  forests,  and 
they  won  their  living  and  prosperity.  We  are  here  in  their 
memory  to  celebrate  this  century  of  the  Christian  American  home, 
and  in  the  name  of  American  civilization  tliank  God  for  these 
American  home>».  Our  homes  are  not  from  the  power  of  those 
over  us,  but  were  won  honestly.  The  hills  of  Whitestowu  sent  out 
their  invitations  to  ^lassachusetts  for  those  who  would  win  their 
homes  by  work,  and  strong  men  answered  the  summons.  Sanger 
turned  the  waters  of  the  stream  into  the  flume,  and  the  spindles  of 
your  factories,  from  Chadwicks  and  Washington  Mills  to  New 
Hartford,  have  helped  to  knit  together  your  prosperity  and  your 
American  homes. 

We  celebrate  one  distinct  cell  in  American  history.  The  germ 
of  our  x\merican  growth  lies  in  the  American  town  meeting.  We 
are  here  to  celebrate  the  wonderful  assimilative  growth  of 
American  towns.  Have  you  ever  in  your  schoolboy  days  watched 
the  experiment  of  the  chemist  who  drops  a  single  wire  into  a  glass 
jar  tilled  with  pellucid  li<[uid,  and  leaving  the  jar  in  the  sunshine 
allows    its    silent  power    to    work?     Upon    the  wire   crystallizes 
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beautiful  forms.  So  have  we  taken  the  crude  features  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  ojade  of  them  an  American  community.  How  rapid  the 
growth  is,  and  yet  you  cannot  see  it.  In  our  American  national 
development,  in  the  hills  of  New  York,  on  plains  of  Ohio,  and 
BOW  in  Red  River  of  the  North,  has  gone  forth  the  potency  of  the 
town  meeting,  and  the  church  and  the  power  of  American  character 
and  institutions.  To-day,  in  that  far  cradle  of  the  race  from  which 
we  sprang  there  is  an  effort  to  assimilate,  but  they  may  not  succeed 
as  we  have.  The  names  of  the  settlers  in  this  town  have  come 
from  every  land,  and  we  in  the  open  heart  of  republicanism  have 
welcomed  them.  In  the  asrs^essive  streng-th  of  new  American  life 
we  celebrate  a  century  of  loving  recollections,  a  century  of  cluster- 
ing joys,  a  century  of  love  that  lives.  Though  not  one  of  you, 
for  I  do  not  dwell  beneath  your  trees,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been 
able  to  share  in  this  centennial,  and  I  know  I  speak  your  minds 
when  I  say  thank  God  for  the  century  that  has  been  and  a  God- 
speed for  the  century  that  shall  be. 

The  speaker  was  frequently  applauded. 

MAYOR  :\[ARTIN'S   CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mayor  Martin,  of  Utica,  was  then  presented,  and  greeted  with 
applause.     He  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlew.en — It  is  quite  unexpectedly  to  me  that  I 
am  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  merely 
-express  to  you  the  congratulations  of  your  sister  town,  which, 
though  not  as  ancient  as  your  village,  has  passed  beyond  it  in 
growth.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  reception,  and  again  assuring 
you  of  Utica's  congratulations,  I  will  give  way  to  a  more  interest- 
ing attraction — the  band.     [Applause.] 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

Hon.  Cyrus  D.  Prescott,  of  Rome,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
«poke  as  follows : 

Neighbors  and  JFellow  Citizens — We  have  met  to-day  not  to 
celebrate  important  military  events  or  national  achievements,  but 
to  inscribe  upon  the  dial  of  time  that  while  enjoying  the  consum- 
mated results,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  toils,  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  heroic  pioneers  who  a  century  ago  here  penetrated 
the  wildg  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  sat  down  to  the  siege  of 
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conquering  nature,  aye,  of  transforming  a  "  tangled  wild  wood'* 
into  fruitful  farms,  thriving  villages,  happy,  bjautiful  homes;  and 
the  discordant  sound  of  wild  beasts  into  the  melody  of  joyous  child- 
hood, the  chimes  of  church  bells  and  the  busy  hum  of  spindles. 
The  gallant  pioneer  is  the  noblest  type  of  American  manhood. 
His  glittering  ax  lays  low  the  green  plumed  forest  monarch,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  emerald  hued  prairies  he  marks  the  sites  of 
cities  yet  to  be.  Not  for  him  the  science  of  the  school,  not  for  him 
the  graces  of  culture,  not  for  him  the  joys  of  home,  not  for  him 
the  solaces  of  life.  He  reads  the  story  of  the  ages  w^ritten  on  the 
rocks,  he  hears  the  tales  of  mysterious  forces  whispered  by  the  mid- 
Dight  stars;  and  the  priest-robed  mountains,  and  the  smiling  lakes, 
And  the  white-lipped  sunset  seas,  are  his  palaces  and  his  kindred. 
The  army  of  civilization  swells  upon  his  pathway.  Art,  science, 
progress,  the  wealth  of  nations,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
republic,  follow.  All  honor  and  all  hail  to  these  brave  hearts  who 
led  the  vanguard. 

This  vicinity  was  the  home  of  the  brave,  the  eloquent  Iroquois, 
the  well  styled  "^  Romans  of  Xorth  Amsrica."  Although  this  was 
the  home  of  wild  beasts  and  wilder,  craftier  men,  with  all 
the  dangers  of  such  environment,  we  shall  fail  to  appreciate 
the  situation  of  the  founders  of  your  thriving  town  and  beauteous 
village,  without  a  general  understanding  of  the  caiidition  of 
our  country  also  at  that  time.  A  long  and  arduous  struggle  for 
liberty  and  independence  had  but  just  ended — successfully  ended. 
Washington  had  retired  to  private  life,  the  army  had  been 
disbanded,  and  the  United  States  were  at  last  acknowledged  to  be 
free  and  independent. 

A  historian  of  the  times  thus  graphically  describes  the  situa- 
tion: "Freed  from  all  foreign  domination,  with  avast  territory 
in  possession,  with  a  prospect  of  advancement  in  wealth,  in  popu- 
lation, in  national  greatness,  beyond  the  power  of  imagination 
rightly  to  conceive,  the  world  was  all  before  them,  where  and  how 
to  choose,  and  their  future  career  of  good  or  evil  was  yet  to 
be  w^orked  out.  Yet  how  sad  was  the  actual  condition  of 
these  States,  which  had  won  independence  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  Their  present  resources  were  dried  up,  their  means  were 
exhausted  in  a  long  and  destructive  war,-  their  trade  and  commerce 
destroyed,  their  mechanics  w^ere  ruined,  their  agriculture  was  with- 
ered, and  the  relations  of  man  to  man  hardly  at  all  defined  by  any 
laws,  were  not  recognized  and  acted  upon  on  the  principles 
of  justice  and   equity.     A  mountain  of  debt  was  pressing  upon 
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tbem,  and,  worse  than  all,  they  were  on  the  very  brink  of  anarchy- 
and  political  destruction.  It  was  not  enon^^h  that  they  liad  fought 
and  won  the  battle  for  independence  and  the  rights  of  man; 
it  was  not  enough  that  they  had  established  their  claims  to  a  free 
and  equal  position  in  the  family  of  nations;  it  was  not  enough  that 
they  had  wrought  their  work  well  thus  far.  There  was  still 
greater  work  yet  to  be  done.  There  was  a  severer  contest  yet  to 
be  gone  through.  There  was  a  crisis  yet  to  b«  met  whose  import- 
ance was  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  America."  Only  eight 
of  the  nine  States  required  by  the  resolution  had  approved 
the  new  constitution.  Whether  it  would  be  approved  by  another 
and  become  the  organic  law  of  the  republic  ;  and  whether  there- 
under it  would  march  to  the  grand  consummation  of  the  present 
was  then  an  unsolved  problem.  A  pall  of  uncertainty  hung  over 
the  land.  In  such  times  as  these,  Jededinh  Sanger,  33  years  of  age, 
lately  made  bankrupt  by  a  destructive  tire,  in  March,  1788,  came 
here  and  commenced  a  settlement.  Four  years  before,  Hugh 
White  and  family  had  located  at  Whitestown,  and  the  year  before, 
there  had  been  a  settlement  commenced  at  Clinton. 

W^here  we  now  are  was  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Your  beautiful 
Sadaqueda.  uncontrolled,  laughingly  wended  its  joyous  way 
to  join  the  Mohawk.  But  a  few  miles  away  were  the  Oneida 
Indians  upon  lands  reserved  to  them  by  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  November  5,  1768,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Congress  in  October,  1783,  and  was  therefore 
permanent ;  and  they  prospectively  coniiguous  neighbors.  Only 
ten  years  before  some  wandering  braves  of  this  tribe  had  seized 
Heinrich  Staring  near  Herkimer,  and  made  unsuccessful  prepara- 
tions for  burning  him  alive,  for  amu'^ement.  With  such  procliv- 
ities they  were  far  from  confidence-assuring  associates. 

The  story  passes  current  that  a  fair  damsel  essaying  to  pass 
from  Mr.  Wadswortli's  to  ^Fr.  ^lallory's,  some  three  miles,  through 
the  forest,  was  lost,  and  the  entire  vicinity  turned  out  in  the  search, 
which  lasted  several  days,  until  in  despair,  they  were  counseling 
giving  it  up,  when  one  Ferguson  announced  he  would  not  give  it 
up,  that  he  proposed  to  find  the  girl  and  marry  her.  The  search 
was  continued,  the  girl  found  and  the  wedding  had,  with  Ferguson 
for  the  bridegroom. 

From  the  only  known  annals  claiming  to  be  of  these  times, 
it  appears  ]Mr.  Sanger  purchased  one  thousand  acres  here^ 
lying  upon  and  about  equally  divitled  by  the  Sadacpieda,  and  for 
which  he  paid  fifty  cents  per  acre.     This  might  have  been  the  limit 
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of  his  first  purchase,  but  his  subsequent  sale  of  several  thousand 
acres  evidenced  by  the  257  deeds  of  conveyance  from  himself 
personally,  recorded  in  the  county's  records,  sliovvs  that  with  true 
financial  skill  he  bought  other  tracts,  probably  at  like  favorable 
prices. 

In  1789  Colonel  Sanger  brought  to  his  forest  home  his  family. 
He  immediately  began  utilizing  the  water  power  of  the  Si«]aqueda, 
by  the  erection  that  year  of  a  saw  mill,  followed  the  next  by 
a  grist  mi!I,  being  the  third  grist  mill  built  west  of  German  Flats, 
there  then  being  one  at  Whitestown  and  one  at  Clinton.  That 
at  Whitestown  had  been  erected  in  1786;  before  this  time  the 
nearest  was  forty  miles,  at  Palatine,  and  settlers  generally  used  an 
Indian  mortar. 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  Annals  of  Oneida  County,  remarks  "  that  in  the 
first  three  years  of  its  settlement,  this  town  contained  a  band 
of  pioneer  settlers  who  compared  favorably  with  those  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country,"  and  he  thereupon  mentions  as  some  of  them 
Ashbel  Beach,  Amos  Ives,  Solomon  Blodget,  Salmon  Butler,  Joel 
Blair,  Agift  Hill,  Mr.  Wyman,  Stephen  Bushnell,  Oliver  Collins, 
Joseph  Jennings,  Joseph  Iligbee,  Nathan  Seward,  John  French, 
three  families  of  Kelloggs,  two  of  Risleys,  two  of  Olmsteads,  and 
Messrs.  Seymour,  Butler,  Hurlburt,  Kilborn  and  Montague. 

So  far  the  annals  are  well,  but  why  he  omitted  Joseph  Hooker, 
Jotham  Gaylord,  Ileman  Baldwin,  Cornelius  Graves,  Jacob 
Groves,  Simeon  Smith  and  others  that  could  be  named  who  bought 
lands  of  Colonel  Sanger  and  migrated  to  this  town  prior  to  1792, 
or  John  Campbell,  Ezra  Ens  worth,  Laban  Dodge,  Thomas  Gav- 
lord,  Benajor  Gaylord,  Silas  Gaylord,  Edward  Blackstone,  Thomas 
AVadsworth,  Moses  Wadsworth,  Messrs.  Beckwith,  Hooker,  Gibbs, 
Mallory  and  Hull,  who  came  about  the  same  time,  and  especially 
Timothy  Wadsworth,  who  has  now  living  six  children,  five 
of  them  within  our  county  and  five  over  eighty  years  of  age 
each,  does  not  appear.  Pardon  me  for  mentioning  the  sad  omis- 
sion of  my  grandfather,  Oliver  Prescott,  who  in  1793  bought  of 
Colonel  Sanger  the  whole  of  Lot  Xo.  93  in  Bayard  or  free  masons' 
patent,  described  as  "  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river  in  the  County  of  Herkimer  and  State  of  New  York,"  con- 
taining 492  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  240  pounds  of 
the  currency  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  Portions  of  this  property 
are  now  in  the  occupancy  of  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Prescott  and 
the  widow  of  Anson  Prescott.  Oliver  Prescott  had  before  lived  in 
Jaftrey,  Xew  Hampshire.!  As  Colonel  Sanger  had  resided  there 
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from  1782  until  his  removal  here,  they  had  doubtless  formed  an 
acqairitance  there  tliat  was  continued  hi  re, 

August  27,  1791,  a  church  was  orij!;anized  here  under  the  title  of 
the  "First  Religious  Society  in  Whitestown."  So  far  as  the 
records  show,  your  beautiful  vilhige,  then  a  mere  hamlet  in 
the  forest,  had  received  no  name.  It  was  in  the  town  of  Whites- 
town,  and  this  was  the  first  churcli  organization  in  that  town. 

June  22,  1792,  Colonel  Sanger,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  gen- 
erosity, by  lease  conveyed  to  this  church  organization  the  present 
site  of  the  edifice  before  us,  this  beautiful  park  and  the  lands  now 
unfortunately  for  tlie  beauty  of  your  village,  occupied  by  the 
block  of  stores  bounding  one  side  of  this  park,  and  providing  that 
the  church  should  pay  therefor  for  all  time  the  yearly  rent  of  "  one 
wheat  corn."  As  your  years  increase  and  subsequent  centennials 
recur,  it  may  become  a  fruitful  subject  of  inquiry  whether  this 
rent  has  been  regularly  and  faithfully  paid. 

The  trustees  then  of  the  church,  as  stated  in  the  lease,  were 
John  Tillotson,  Xecdham  ^laynard,  Joseph  Jennings,  Nathan 
Seward,  James  Steele,  Jesse  Kellogg,  Uriah  Seymour  and  William 
Stone;  those  accepting  it  on  the  part  of  the  church  were  Powell 
Hall,  Joseph  Jennings,  William  M.  Winship,  Jesse  Kellogg, 
James  Steele,  Nathan  Seward  and  John  Tillotson.  How  few  of 
all  these  are  represented  here  to-day. 

As  the  description  commences  at  a  point  four  rods  west  of 
Sanger's^  barn,  the  antiquarian  may  easily  locate  that  structure. 
The  Sadaqueda,  proving  an  abundant  and  never  failing  water 
power,  as  the  settlement  rapidly  increased  was  successfully 
utilized  for  other  purposes,  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  180S  there 
had  been  added  to  the  saw^  and  grist  mill  an  oil  mill  and  paper  mill 
at  this  place,  and  in  1811  Colonel  Sanger  deeded  the  "  New  Hart- 
ford Manufacturing  Society  "  nine  acres  and  twenty  rods  of  land  in 
the  "  Village  of  Ncav  Hartford,  Town  of  Whitestown,"  with  the 
water  privileges  covered  by  the  same.  This  is  the  first  known 
use  of  the  name,  or  of  the  designation  of  your  location  here 
as  a  villaore. 

The  credit  due  never  seems  to  have  been  publicly  accorded  to 
Samuel  Lyon  for  his  part  in  the  early  development  of  the  unrivaled 
water  privileges  of  the  Sadaqueda,  now  unfortunately  known  as 
the  Sauquoit  creek. 

One  of  the  earliest  mercantile  firms  of  the  village  was  xVUen  <fc 
Hurlburt,  who  were  in  1814  doing  a  thriving  business,  and  a  whole 
flood  of  light  is  shed  upon  these  times  by  a  passage  in  an  original 
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letter  to  them,  in    my  possession,   from  their  New  York  corre- 
spondents, Storm  ifc  Bailey,  dated  Hay  27,  18U: 

"Skin  teas  of  poor  <pialitysold  yesterday  at  auction  for  8s.  9d. 
to  10s.  We  are  of  tlie  opinion  tliis  article  will  still  advance,  as  it 
is  going  out  of  market  fast.  Sugar  17  to  19,  ^Molasses  scarce, 
asking  8s.  by  the  quantity.  Cognac  brandy  20s.  St.  Croix  rum 
sold  yesterday  at  auction  for  13s.  6d.  to  14s.  9d.  Pepper  29. 
Spice  2s.  6d.  Alum  12d.  Copperas  8^  to  0.  Float  indigo  243. 
Rice  8 J  to  9.  Xutmegs  5  to  G.  Cinnamon  60-100.  Molasses  rum 
first  proof  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  Hear  numbers  compUiin  badly,  dry 
goods  are  so  high.     Ginghams  So  to  90  cents." 

Postage  on  this  letter  appears  to  have  been  twenty-seven  cents, 
going  by  ship  to  Albany,  and  by  post  from  there  to  New  Hartford, 
to  which  place  it  appears  addressed. 

The  early  history  and  development  of  Xew  Hartford  was  larcrdy 
due  to,  and  was  molded  by  Colonel  Sanger,  with  watchful  interest 
for  the  general  good.  It  seems  conceded  that  her  multplied 
manufactories  and  advantages,  by  which  for  years  she  kept  the 
lead  of  surrounding  towns  and  villages,  was  due  to  him:  by 
reason  of  his  influence  the  Seneca  turnpike  was  located  through 
your  village,  controlling  the  travel  and  traffic,  until  the  building 
of  the  Erie  canal  tinally  transferred  her  mercantile  prestige  to  her 
struggling  neighbor,  Utica,  which  converted  New  Hartford  into 
her  suburb,  and  is  covering  her  with  the  palatial  homes  of  Utica's 
merchant  princes.     So  ''  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even." 

Jedediah  Sanger  was  a  model  man  for  his  or  any  time.  Bank- 
rupt when  he  left  New  Hampshire,  with  his  success  here  came 
ability,  and  better  far,  a  desire  to  discharge  the  principal  and 
interest  of  all  remaining  ol)ligations  there.  Possessed  of  great 
energy,  decision  of  character,  close  application  to  business  and 
strict  integrity;  at  a  time  when  only  the  best  were  sought  to  guide 
our  public  aftairs,  or  administer  justice  between  man  and  man,  he 
was  chosen  as  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Whitestown,  and 
held  the  otlice  for  three  successive  years.  In  1794  he  was  selected 
to  represent  Herkimer  and  Onondaga  counties  in  the  assemblv  of 
our  State,  and  was  ins  own  succi^ssor  in  1795.  In  1797  he  went  to 
the  State  senate  and  remaitied  in  this  office  until  1804.  Although 
having  no  legal  training,  March  22,,  1798,  he  was  appointed  first 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  IMeas  (an  ofiice  similar  to  that  of 
our  present  ccunty  judge.)  This  office  he  filled  until  his  resigna- 
tion, March  5,  1810,  having  become  no  longer  eligible  for  the  office, 
because  of  acre. 
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I  caDDOt  close  my  description  of  Judge  Sanger,  without  relating 
an  anecdote,  for  which  I  have  ample  authority,  as  illustrative  of 
the  home  life  of  the  man.  The  judge  as  senator,  was  engaged  at 
Albany,  and  a  new  physician  came  and  located  in  the  village.  On 
the  slope  above  the  judge's  home  was  a  tine  piece  of  forest  belong- 
ing to  him.  In  the  spring  when  the  pigeons  began  to  fly,  the 
doctor,  being  a  sportsman,  observed  these  woods  were  the  resort 
of  many  pigeons,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  there  trapping  some. 
Kot  desiring  to  trespass  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Sanger, 
"built  a  booth  of  evergreens  near  a  good  opening  and  proceeded  to 
bait  the  pigeons.  When  they  had  been  baited  several  days,  the 
nets  were  arranged  and  he  went  early  in  the  morning  to  watch  and 
make  his  haul.  Just  as  the  pigeons  began  to  light  freely,  the 
doctor  was  surprised  and  annoyed  by  seeing  approaching  the 
booth  an  indifferently  dressed  man,  whom  the  doctor  fearing  might 
frighten  the  pigeons,  quite  roughly  seized,  hauled  into  the  booth, 
and  forcibly  commanded  to  keep  quiet.  Soon  the  stranger  ap- 
peared to  forget  the  situation,  and  essayed  to  look  out,  but  the 
doctor  forced  him  back,  and  with  some  unchristian  language 
informed  him  that  if  he  did  not  keep  still  he  would  wring  his  old 
neck.  The  net  was  sprung,  the  returns  were  large,  the  pigeons 
killed.  The  doctor  sorted  out  a  goodly  number,  tied  tliem  with  a 
cord,  and  presenting  his  visitor  with  a  Spanish  shilling,  told  him 
to  take  the  pigeons  to  Judge  Sanger's  house,  and  present  them  to 
Mrs.  Sanger  with  his  compliments.  Quietly  the  stranger  followed 
the  doctor  out  of  the  woods  towards  the  Sanger  mansion.  To 
insure  the  delivery,  the  doctor  lingered  where  he  could  see  and 
hear  the  same.  As  the  stranger  neared  the  door  with  his  burden 
of  pigeons,  ]\Irs.  Sanger  appeared,  and  announced  her  pleasure  and 
surprise  with,  "  Why  judge,  where  did  you  get  so  many  pigeons?" 
The  judge  then  turned  and  thanked  tlie  doctor,  hugely  enjoying 
the  situation.  With  his  neighbors  he  was  always  the  kindly, 
thouMitlul  citizen  and  i^entleman. 

September  24,  1824,  "St.  Steplien's  Episcopal  Church,  of  Xew 
Hartford,"  was  organized  at  "  Masonic  Hall,"  Judge  Sanger  being 
one  of  its  vestrymen.  Four  years  later,  by  bis  will,  he  gave  a 
continuing  annuity  of  §250  per  year  to  the  church,  to  be  used  only 
towards  the  salary  of  its  pastor,  but  with  a  care  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  church,  carefully  conditioned  that  it  should  become  void,  if 
at  any  time  there  should  elapse  six  months  in  which  no  clergyman 
should  be  emjiloyed  to  oHiciate.  This  was  the  closing  beneticenco 
of  his  active  life.     lie  entered  into  rest  June  G,  1829.     This  truth- 
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ful  and  well-earned  epitaph,  in  my  youth  I  have  often  read,  upon 
the  stone  that  marked  his  resting-place: 

SACRED 

TO    THE    MEMORY    OF 

HON.    JEDEDIAH    SANGER, 

WHO    DIED 

JUNE    6,    A.  D.   1829. 

THE    FOUNDER    OF    NEW    HARTFORD. 

HIS    CHARITIES     ARE    WIDELY    EXTENDED,    AND     HIS    MUNIFICENCE 

HAS   REARED    AND    SUPPORIED    SEVERAL    EDIFICES 

DEVOTED   TO    THE    SERVICE    OF    HIS    MAKER. 

HIS   VIRTUES    ARE    INDELIBLY    IMPRESSED    UPON   THE 

HEARTS    OF    HIS    COUNTRYMEN.* 

While  I  will  not  detain  you,  to  name  the  long  list  of  individuals 
identified  with  the  j^rogross,  development  and  history  of  your 
village  and  tov/n,  T  cannot  pass  without  a  reference  to  Judge 
Sanger's  brother,  Zedekiali  Sanger,  who  early  came  here,  and  under 
the  patronage  and  aid  of  the  judge,  became  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  your  husiness  men  of  early  times;  as  he  was 
the  most  minutely,  profusely  polite  of  the  old  time  gentlemen. 

The  statesmen  of  our  State  early  appeciating  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  shivery,  by  an  act  in  1799,  provided  for  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  therein.  In  1817  they  further  provided 
that  all  should  be  free  from  and  after  July  4,  1827,  which  was 
proclaimed  as  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  the  easterly  part  of  your 
town  there  resided  a  hard-tisted  farmer,  who  owned  a  young 
athletic  slave.  Tlu*  announcement  of  the  emancipation  acts  made 
slave  property  of  doubtful  value,  and  with  a  sagacious  desire  to 
sell  his  to  the  best  advantage,  he  offered  his  slave  immediate 
freedom,  if  within  a  iriven  rime  he  would  clear  a  certain  piece  of 
heavy  timber  land.  The  time  was  all  too  short.  There  was  no 
alternative.  With  an  inborn  desire  for  freedom  the  hopeless  task 
he  undertook.  Camping  upon  the  grounds,  he  worked  day  and 
night  for  freedom.     He  took  no  rest,  and  but  little  sleep.     When 

♦The  fate  that  befel  the  mortal  remains  of  Columbus,  Bonaparte  and  others, 
which  Shakespere  successfully  deprecated,  and  Steuben  vainly  soutrht  to  avert, and 
which  serins  to  be  one  of  the  penalties  of  distinction,  has  followed  rho'^e  of  Sang-er, 
•orijflnally  interred  in  the  villaare  cemetery  at  New  Hartford,  then  in  a  family  burial 
lot  on  his  farm,  and  tiaally  "at  rest  "  in  the  Utica  Forest  Hill  cemetery  in  the  towa 
of  New  Hartford. 
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the  daylight  failed  him,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  brush  his  toil 
continued,  llie  days  wore  away  faster  than  the  tree«.  The  last 
week  of  the  limit  was  reached,  and  despair  supjdanted  hope.  lie 
applied  for  more  time  to  the  master,  but  he  seeing  future  benefits 
therein  refused.  Worn  down  with  continr.ed  labor  he  concluded 
to  abandon  the  eiibrt.  The  situation  became  noised  throughout 
the  town,  resulting  in  concerted  action  and  a  grand  rally.  The 
wood  lot  swarmtd  with  men  of  stalwart  arms,  sharp  axes  and 
willing  hearts.  The  lot  was  cleared,  the  contract  was  completed, 
and  New  Hartford  wiped  out  slavery  within  her  borders. 

It  is  proper  as  part  of  the  unwritten  history  of  your  village,  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  1843  the  following 
document,  of  which  I  have  the  original,  signed  by  members  of  the 
church  in  good  standing,  was  presented  at  a  church  meeting: 

To  tlie  Pastor  and  Jlemlers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Hartford: 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters — The  undersigned  believing 
slavery  as  it  exists  in  these  United  States  to  be  a  serious  sin 
against  God,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  dearest  rights  of  man; 
a  crime  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  its  moral  turpitude  and 
multiplied  abominations,  and  believing  that  no  church  can  either 
present  pure  Christianity  to  the  world  or  be  truly  prosperous,  while 
it  knowingly  retains  the  practice  of  ^^lave•holding  in  its  communion, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  Christ  caiuiot  apjjrove  of  it;  do  therefore 
respectfully  but  earnestly  request  that  this  church  may  take  such 
action  in  r(  ference  to  the  subject,  as  shall  show  to  the  world  that 
we  cannot  hold  fellowsliip  with  the  slaveholder,  or  give  counte- 
nance to  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  horrible  practices  that  ever 
desolated  the  earth,  viz. :  the  enslaving  of  num. 

They  present  this  request  because  they  feel  deeply  for  the  honor 
of  the  religion  ol  Jesus;  and  because  they  feel  that  they  owe  it 
to  the  great  God,  to  seek  the  purification  of  the  church  from  this 
giant  sin;  and  because  they  believe  the  evil  of  slavery  will  never 
be  peacefully  removed  from  our  nation  so  long  as  it  is  retained  in 
the  Church. 

They,  therefore,  hope  and   pray  that  such   action  may  be  taken 
in  the  premises  as  shall  be  owned  and  blessed  of  the  G^reat  liead  of 
the  Church  and  shall  have  a  strong  tendency  under  God  to  "break 
every  yoke  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.'' 
New  Hartford,  October,  1S43. 

DAvm  Shapley,  Jeremiah  Prescott, 

Deborah  L.  Pre>cott,  Abraham  Lott, 

Elizabeth  L.  Hurlburt,        Johx  G.  Kellogg, 
Elizabeth  Ure,  Thomas  Sly, 

Lydia  Ann  Shapley,  Hannah  Allen, 

Susan  Lott,  Hannah  Sly. 

Dui-ing  all  the  early  years  of  your  village  it  was  prevented  fjom 
growth  and  expansion;  but  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  past  has 
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seen  a  change,  and  under  better  influences  and  advantage?,  the 
barriers  have  been  broken,  and  tlie  beautiful  hillside,  where  so  oft 
in  youth  we  coasted,  I  now  find  studded  with  home  gems. 

The  old  schoolhouse  opposite  the  park,  with  its  soft  basswood 
plank  for  benches,  lias  been  a[)propriately  supplanted  by  the  old 
mansion  on  the  hill,  with  all  the  modern  appliances.  Our  people,, 
like  all  others,  have  been  the  happiest  when  there  was  the  least  for 
the  historian  to  record.  When  the  better  annals  of  our  country 
shall  be  written,  it  will  be  found  that  the  humble  and  silent 
achievements  of  peace  are  our  highest  glory. 

Remember  that  to  the  early  fathers  and  mothers  of  Xew  Hart- 
ford you  are  indebted  for  the  material  and  moral  standing  of  the 
same — that  it  is  a  precious  inheritance.  This  town,  the  abode  of 
peace,  comfort  and  abundance — rich  in  the  memory  of  the  past,  of 
the  able  and  worthy  men  it  has  nurtured — is  now  yours  for  the 
ensuing  century.  Upon  this  generation  now  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  its  position  and  character. 

The  speaker's  remarks  received  the  close  attention  of  his  hearers,, 
and  were  heartily  applauded. 

THE    BANQUET. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a  banquet  was  given  in  the  storerooms  of 
the  Xew  Hartford  Canning  Company.  The  rooms  were  tastefully 
trimmed  w^ith  the  national  colors,  and  the  long  tables  which  had 
been  prepared  were  decked  with  flowers  and  laden  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  edibles.  The  matrons  and  maidens  of  Xew  Hartford 
turned  out  in  force,  and  generously  and  attentively  cared  for 
the  wants  of  all  comers.  At  the  tables  of  one  building  three 
hundred  and  sixty  people  could  be  seated,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  at  the  tables  in  the  other.  Not  only  were  all  the 
soldiers  and  other  invited  guests  fed,  but  visitors  generally.  Over 
seventeen  hundred  dinner  tickets  were  issued,  and  when  the  tickets 
gave  out  all  comers  were  fed.-  During  the  day  fully  twenty-five 
hundred  people  were  fed,  and  the  dinner  was  an  elegant  as  well  as 
a  substantial  one.  The  good  people  of  the  town  fairly  outdid 
themselves  in  their  hosj.itality,  and  every  guest  was  royally 
entertained. 
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THE    AFTERNOON     EXERCISES. 

At  three  p.  ^r.,  the  exercises  in  the  park  were  resumed.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Jones,  the  ladies  who  had 
taken  seats  upon  the  platform  during  the  dinner  hour,  were  invited 
to  retain  them,  and  most  of  the  officers  and  speakers  of  the  day 
•<5ontented  themselves  with  positions  in  front  of  the  stage. 

The  first  paper  read  was  by  Rees  G.  Williams,  of  Utica,  on  the 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF    FREEMASONRY    IX    THIS 
LOCALITY. 

To-day  we  roll  back  the  tide  of  history,  and  stand  not  amid  the 
civilization  and  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  among  the  men  who  shaped  and  formed  and  who 
-set  in  motion  the  life  of  the  region  in  which  we  live.  For  man 
of  necessity  is  the  grand  agent,  not  alone  to  found  institutions,  to 
carry  out  principles,  but  to  establish  States  and  nations. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Whitestown  country,  embracing 
nearly  one-half  of  the  State  of  New  York,  peo])led  to-day  with 
more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  then  contained  hardly  five 
hundred.  But  under  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  quickening  ener- 
gies, New  England  poured  in  its  stream  of  populations  to  transform 
the  place  with  new  activities,  and  fill  it  with  the  homes  of  men. 
And  though  seemingly  unconnected  with  all  this,  Freemasonry 
took  an  important  part  in  the  shaj>ing  process,  by  which  an  uncul- 
tivated region  became  cultivated,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
civilization  and  the  enterprises  which  mark  the  life  and  progress  of 
to-day. 

July  30,  1733,  the  Right  Honorable  and  Most  Worshipful 
Anthony,  Lord  Viscount  31ontague,  Grand  Master  uf  Masons  in 
England,  constituted  and  ap})oiiited  Henry  Price  of  Boston, 
Provincial  Grand  blaster  of  N,ew  England.  His  first  act  was  to 
constitute  St.  John's  Lodge,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  1733. 

June  24,  1734,  a  petition  was  presented  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  several  brethren  residing  in  Philadelphia  to  establish  a  lodge 
in  that  ciiy.  The  petition  was  granted  by  the  Right  Worsliipful 
Grand  Master  Henry  Price,  who  at  this  time  received  authority  to 
establish  Masonry  in  all  North  America,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  constituted  the  first  Master  of  the  new  lodge.  Almost  at  the 
same   time    the    brethren    in    Portsmouth,  N.   II.,  petitioned   for 
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the  erection  of  a  lodge  there,  which  was  also  granted.  But  turning 
his  attention  to  New  England,  Grand  Master  Price  constituted 
lodsjes  in  its  various  villac^es  and  towns.  From  these  lod^jes  came 
the  Masons  who  were  the  pioneers  of  this  region  and  who  intlu- 
enced  its  civil  and  Masonic  life  even  to  the  present  hour. 

April  6,  1792,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Xew  York  issued  a  warrant 
to  establish  a  lodge  in  Herkimer  county.  It  was  constituted  by 
the  name  of  xVmicable  Lodge,  and  situated  in  Xew  Hartford, 
From  1792  to  1  799  inclusive,  the  following  members  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Lodge: 

1792 — Jedediah  Sanger,  Jared  Crittenden,  Isaac  Jones,  Jonas 
Piatt,  Arthur  ]>reese,  Benjamin  Merrills,  Elias  Kane,  Jesse  Wood- 
ruff, Evans  Wharry,  Seth  Ranney,  Abijah  Putnam,  Michael  Myers. 

1793 — Thomas  K.  Gold,  John  Beardsley,  Uriah  Wright,  Eben- 
€zer  Butler,  John  X.  Wemple,  Amasa  Andrews,  John  Myers,  Gay- 
lord  Griswold,  William  Veder,  Caleb  B.  Merrills,  David  Ostrom, 
Asa  Parmalee,  Jonathan  Hall,  Lysimore  W^ilder,  Jared  Steele, 
Ebenezer  Britten,  Reuben  Long,  Geoige  Doolittle,  Abel  French,. 
Elizur  Mosely,  Jonathan  ^loore,  Xathan  Smith,  Xoadiah  Hubbard, 
Timothy  Tuttie,  John  Post,  Alexander  Enos,  James  Steele,  Oliver 
Collins,  Elijah  Flowers,  William  Colbreath,  Ephraim  Blackraan, 
Lemuel  Leavenworth,  Samiel  Sizer,  Edward  Salisbury,  Eliakim 
Elmer,  Richard  Willis,  Luke  Wemple,  Samuel  Collins,  Jonas' 
Wyman,  Xathanial  31arsl^,  William  Sayles,  John  Tillotson,  Ben- 
jamin Pike,  Alexander  Dorchester,  Amos  Mathews. 

1794— John  Ballard,  John  Choat,  Ebenezer  Butler,  Jr.,  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  Loving  Webb,  Richard  Sanger,  Levi  Sartwell,  Xeedom 
Maynard,  Alpheus  Wlieelock,  Daniel  Perkins,  Thomas  Brown, 
Josiah  Jennins,  Joseph  Farwell,  Amos  Ives,  Lot  Xorth,  John  R. 
Bone. 

1795 — Joseph  Kirkland,  John  H.  Perkins,  Stephen  W^hite, 
Richard  Starkweather,  Mathias  Hurlburt,  Jesse  Pierce,  Levi  Hill, 
John  Edgett,  Hiram  Innus,  Thomas  Xorton,  Eli  Butler,  Thomas 
Caselty,  Ephraim  Waldo,  James  Henry,  Richard  Perkins,  Elias 
Merrills. 

1790 — Amos  G.  Hull,  Benjamin  ^lorris,  Asahel  Jackson,  Philo 
White,  Barnabas  Lathrop,  James  Sheldon,  Daniel  Chapman, 
George  Standard,  John  Fames,  Grove  Lawrence,  Uri  Doolittle, 
Selah  Seymour,  James  Dorchester,  Asa  Way.  Jonathan  Patten, 
John  Kendall. 

1797 — P^lnathan  Andrews,  Asahel  Gridley,  John  Goldsmith, 
Arteraus    Jackson,   James    Chapman,    Warren    Hicox,    William 
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Henry,  Kanak  Mills,  Stephen  Turner,  William  Sage,  Ezekiel 
Clark,  Thomiis  Sayles,  Caleb  Jackson,  Joseph  Pierce,  Windsor 
Stone,  Ebenezer  Pardy,  Gershuni  Ilubbel. 

I V98— Samuel  Hall,  Lemuel  Jackson,  Waitsill  Dickenson,  Rich- 
ard ]\[ay,  H'reeman  Enos,  Theodore  Woodruff,  Ebenezer  Hawley, 
Jeremiah  Whipple,  Joseph  Yaw,  James  Green,  Joshua  Ostrom, 
Stephen  Ford,  xVl)raham  Van  Epes,  Jonathan  Barker,  Eleazur 
House,  Richard  Whitney,  Joshia  Whitney,  Asahel  Higby,  Justus 
Tower. 

1799 — James  Jackson,  Ebenezer  Kimball,  Oliver  Ilovey,  Joshua 
Johnson,  Enoch  Storey,  Job  Herrick. 

The  first  ofHcers  of  the  Lodge  were  John  J.  Morgan,  John  Post 
and  Michael  Myers.  As  these  men  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  it  is  iitting  for  a  moment 
to  dwell  upon  the  main  features  of  their  lives. 

John  Jordan  Morgan,  the  first  Master  of  the  Lodge,  was  born  in 
the  City  of  Xew  York,  November  7.  1768.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Morgan  and  Mary  DeLancey,  his  wife.  John  Morgan  was 
a  native  of  Wales  and  a  sea  captain.  He  intended  his  son  for  the 
British  navy,  but  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  John  J.  Morgan  was  a  lifelong 
resident  of  Xew  York.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Catharine  Warne,  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Some  lime  after  her 
death  and  the  death  of  their  child,  he  married  Eliza  Baldwin, 
of  Cork,  Ireland.  After  his  second  marriage  he  adopted  a  niece  of 
his  first  wife.  She  assumed  the  name  of  Morgan,  and  in  1826 
Catharine  3Iorgan  was  married  to  John  Adams  Dix,  then  a  young 
artillery  othcer  and  aid-de-camp  to  Major  General  Jacob  Brown  of 
the  United  States  Army.  In  1822  John  J.  Morgan  was  elected 
from  Xew  York  City  as  representative  in  ttie  congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  also 
as  collector  lor  the  Port  of  Xew  York. 

In  private  life  hj  was  a  scholar  of  rare  accomplishments.  He 
spoke  antl  wrote  the  French  hinguage  with  ease  and  tluency.  In 
domestic  and  social  life  he  had  the  manners  and  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  of  an  age  altogether  passe«l.  He  was  an  ornament  to 
the  society  in  which  he  moved.  In  his  religious  life  he  was  a  com- 
municant of  Trinity  church,  Xew  York,  and  served  as  vestryman 
for  many  years. 

He  was  a  large  land  holder  in  Oneida,  Herkimer  and  other 
counties  of  Xew  York.  He  held  them  under  patent  of  the  State. 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  white 
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man  wbo  owned  these  lands  after  they  had  been  sold  by  the 
Indians,  and  his  descendants  are  still  in  possession  of  the  original 
documents  which  note  the  transference  of  these  lands  to  him. 

lie  built  a  summer  residence  between  the  towns  of  Clarkville 
and  New  Berlin,  and  gava  it  the  n:.me  of  "  The  Unadilla."  For 
thirty  or  lorty  years  he  spent  his  summers  there.  He  died  at  Port 
Chester,  while  visiting  his  son  in-law,  General  Dix,  and  was  bur- 
ned, in  the  family  vault,  Trinity  church  yard,  New  York. 

John  Post,  the  first  Senior  Warden  of  the  Lodge,  son  of  Ellas  and 
Marii  Post,  was  born  December  23,  1748.  He  was  married  Jan- 
uary 7,  1776,  to  Margavielji  Bellinger.  There  w^ere  born  to  them 
eleven  children:  John,  Jr.,  Maria,  wdio  died  in  infancy,  Maria, 
Frederick,  Catharine,  Elias,  Deborah,  CataUne,  Elizabeth,  Helen 
and  Rebecca.  Elias  Post,  his  father,  after  an  eventful  life,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  by  his  son  John  and  Baron  Steuben,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  His  wile  was  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Bellinger,  who  was  an  aid  to  General  Xicholas  Herki- 
mer, and  fought  at  Oriskany. 

John  Post  was  a  stati'  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
took  part  in  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  and  in  the  expedition 
of  Sullivan.  He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  and  also 
at  the  surrender  of  General  Cornwallis,  which  virtually  closed 
the  war. 

In  1790,  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  Martin  of  Schenectady,  he 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  Six  Nations.  He  purchased  large 
quantities  of  ginseng,  which  he  exported  to  China,  it  being 
supposed  at  that  time  a  remedy  for  the  plague.  After  liis  removal 
to  Utica,  later  in  that  year,  he  still  continued  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  the  first  merchant  in  the  place.  About  this  time 
he  established  a  line  of  stage  boats  on  the  ]Mohaw"k  River,  to  run 
between  Albany  and  Utica.  These  boats  were  styled  ''  The 
Accommodation"  and  the  "Diligence.'*  For  the  times  they  were 
regarded  as  comfortable  and  very  useful  conveyances.  They  fur- 
nished room  for  twenty  passengers  and  were  propelled  by  means 
of  poles,  and  though  remarkable  for  their  day,  they  furnish 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  splendid  steamers  of  our  modern  com- 
merce, which  show  our  national  progress.  He  also  established  a 
line  of  freight  boats,  which  during  the  season  of  navigation  were 
employed  in  carrying  produce  to  Schenectady  and  bringing  back 
merchandise. 

Previous  to  his  settlement  in  Utica  he  had  purchased  near  the 
Mohawk  River,  land  on  which  he  caused  a  log  house  to  be  built. 
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This  was  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  to-day  Genesee  street,  and 
near  the  corner  of  Whitesboro  street.  At  first  he  kept  his  o;ooda 
in  his  house,  but  in  1791  he  built  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Genesee 
and  Whitesboro  streets.  In  this  store  he  carried  on  for  many 
years  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians  and  white  settlers.  He 
extended  his  business  to  Floyd,  ]Manlias  and  Xew  York,  and 
became  a  man  of  w^ealth.  He  served  as  first  postmaster  in 
the  village  of  Utica,  and  held  the  ofiice  for  many  years.  On  July 
13,  1792,  he  purchased  from  the  representatives  of  General  Brad- 
street  89i  acres  of  land — known  as  Lot  Xo.  95  in  the  Cosby 
Manor.  This  land  now  includes  the  very  heart  of  our  present  city 
of  Utica. 

On  June  5,  1805,  a  petition  from  John  Post  and  others,  residing 
in  Utica  and  vicinity.  County  of  Oneida,  was  received,  recom- 
mended by  x\micable  Lodge,  No.  2^3,  to  establish  a  Lodge  of 
Master  ^Masons  in  the  village  of  L'tica.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York  granted  the  petition,  Oneida  Lodge  was  constituted, 
and  John  Post  became  its  first  Master,  and  held  the  office  for 
several  years. 

In  1806,  he  took  into  partnership  his  son-in-law,  Giles  Hamlin, 
who  purchased  a  large  stock  of  merchandise.  A  fire  broke 
out  and  destroyed  his  property,  and  in  a  few  moments  swept  away 
his  wealth,  leaving  him  a  bankrupt.  Shortly  after  this  he  removed 
to  Manlius,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took  place- 
December  5,  1830.     He  was  buried  at  Jamesville,  near  Manlius. 

Michael  flyers,  the  Junior  Warden  of  the  Lodge,  was  born  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  (formerly  Auville,)  February  1,  1753.  He  came 
to  Herkimer  with  a  company  of  soldiers  from  Xew  Jersey.  At  the 
battle  of  Johnstown,  in  1781,  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  log, 
crippling  him  for  life.  His  brother  Mathew,  who  was  associated 
with  him,  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

In  person  General  Myers  was  dignified  and  of  aristocratic  bearing, 
and  a  man  of  marked  ability.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
remained  at  Herkimer — there  he  married  Catharine,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Captain  Henry  Ilarter.  She  was  born  in  P^ebruary,. 
1758,  at  the  village  of  Prescott,  Canada,  where  her  parents  had 
been  taken  as  prisoners  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  While 
residing  at  Herkimer  there  were  born  five  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Peter  ]M.,  Henry,  Xancy,  Catharine,  IMathew,  Michael,  John  and 
Margaret,  the  last  of  whom  is  still  living  at  Little  Falls  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty -seven. 

He  very  soon  became  largely  interested  in  the  purchase  of  real 
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estate  in  the  village  of  Herkimer  and  surrounding  country,  and 
became  the  owner  of  the  homestead  of  his  falher-in-law.  He  was^ 
also  the  owner  of  a  few"  slaves  who  lived  on  his  estate  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  man 
and  leading  character  in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  1790  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  Montgomery  County,  and  in  1791 
he  was  the  first  and  only  member  from  the  new  county  of  Herki- 
mer. In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  which  office  he 
held  for  four  years.  In  1791  he  was  the  first  judge  of  Herkimer 
County,  a  position  which  he  also  held  in  1794. 

March  5,  1794,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Xew  York  issued  a  warrant 
for  holding  Amicable  Lodge,  Xo.  36,  in  the  village  of  Herkimer,. 
of  which  Michael  Myers  was  the  first  Master,  and  held  the  office 
for  many  years.  1T5274  1 

After  a  long  and  useful  career  in  public  and  3Iasonic  life,  he  died 
on  February  17,  1814,  at  Herkimer,  and  was  buried  at  that  place. 
In  the  year  1887  his  remains  and  those  of  his  family  that  were 
buried  there  were  removed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  which  has  lately 
been  consecrated  as  the  resting  place  of  the  dead  of  Herkimer. 

But  among  the  Masons  wlio  left  enduring  impress  upon  society, 
whose  power  was  wide  ly^d  influence  abiding,  was  Jedediah  Sanger, 
the  founder  of  Xew  Hartford.  He  was  born  in  Sherburne,  Mass., 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1751.*  (O.  S.)  He  received  the  education 
common  to  boys  at  that  period  in  Xew  England,  and  subsequently 
became  a  merchant.  In  1771  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Rider,  and 
was  the  father  of  four  children.  She  died  in  1814.  He  married 
for  his  second  wife,  in  1815,  Sarah  B.  Kissam.  She  died  in  1825. 
He  married  for  his  third  wife,  in  1827,  Fanny  Dench,  who  survived 
him  thirteen  years. 

In  1782  he  removed  to  .Jaffrey,  X.  H.,  where  he  engaged  in 
business.  Two  years  later  a  lire  destroyed  his  property;  the  loss 
left  him  a  bankrupt.  Having  heard  of  the  famous  White's  Town 
country,  he  removed  there,  and  in  1788  purchased  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  Sauquoit  creek.  Lender  his  quickening  touch 
Xew  Hartford  became  a  thriving  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  which  had  once  been  the  home  of  the  savage.  With  Gen» 
Myers  and  others,  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  founding  and  growth  of 
Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  now  a  College,  with  all  those  influ- 
ences and  benefactions  which  flow  from  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  the  glory  of  Masonry,  then  weak  in  its  numbers, 
that  the  corner  stone  of  that  institution  was  laid  by  ^Masonic 
*  See  Family  iiecord  iu  Appendix. 
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hands,  making  1794  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
He  was  closely  identified  with  St.  Ste])hen'8  Church,  Xew  Hart- 
ford, wliich  through  the  years  has  .«ent  out  its  wholesome  and 
enduring  stiuiulus  to  tlie  life  of  the  community.  He  not  only 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  church  stands  to-day,  but  lie  endowed 
it  in  his  will  with  ati  annuity  for  the  supi)ort  of  the  clergyman  to 
minister  at  its  altar. 

He  held  many  positions  of  public  trust.  He  was  elected  the 
first  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Whites  town.  Tn  1794  and  1795  he 
was  sole  member  of  assembly  from  Herkimer  county.  In  1796  he 
was  elected  senator  for  four  years.  When  Oneida  county  was 
organized,  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  the  first  judge  and  remained 
in  office  until  the  year  1810,  when  he  became  disqualified  by  age. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  passed  March  5,  1795, 
the  town  of  Sangerfield  was  formed — named  after  Judge  Sanger. 
In  consideration  of  its  being  named  in  his  honor,  he  presented  fifty 
acres  of  land  to  that  religious  body  which  should  first  erect  a 
church  edifice.  The  Congregational  Society  having  first  organized, 
but  the  Baptist  having  erected  the  first  house  of  worshi}),  the  land 
was  equally  divided  between  them,  both  societies  profiting  by  his 
generous  gift.  And  in  the  Masonic  Institution  a  Lodge  was 
formed  in  Waterville  bearing  his  name,  to  testify  the  esteem  in 
"which  he  was  held  by  the  fraternity. 

His  zeal  and  love  for  the  Order  brought  him  into  wide  prom- 
inence in  the  councils  of  Royal  Arch  ^lasonry.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  Horeb  Chapter,  Xew  Hartford,  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
January  25,  1798,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  General  Grand 
Chapterof  the  United  States.  Hisardorled  himtomake  these  long 
journeys,  and  at  that  period  of  our  history  ditficult,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  this  brancli  of  Freemasonry.  The  expenses  necessary 
for  this  purpose  were  cheerfully  and  willingly  met  by  himself,  the 
increase  of  the  Order  being  to  him  the  reward  he  sought  in  all  his 
trials  and  labors. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Grand  ^Chapter  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York,  3Iarch  14,  1798,  he  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  chosen  to  one 
of  the  highest  offices  of  that  august  body,  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  I)e  Witt  Clinton.  For  many  years  he  attended  the 
Councils  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  3Iasons  in  the  city 
of  Albany. 

His  devotion  to  the  institution  of  Masonry  induced  him  to 
furnish  a  home  in  liis  own  dwelling  for  Masons  destitute  of  a  Lodge, 
for  their  meetings  in  Masonic  work.     In  the  room,  beautifully  and 
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amply  furnished,  ho  himself  presided  for  seven  years  as  Master  of 
Amicable  Lodge,  Xo.  23.  This  small  and  humble  beginning  has 
"been  fruitful  in  the  increase  of  Lodo^es  of  the  Order.  The  orrain 
sown  in  weakness  has  sprung  up  ingoldcji  harvest.  Through  con- 
flict and  opposition,  through  peril  and  ditticulty,  Lodge  after  Lodge 
sprang  into  existence ;  Masonry  asserting  its  right  to  live  by  the 
truths  it  teaches  and  the  grand  brotherhood  it  unfolds. 

And  the  first  Lodge  that  grew  out  of  Amicable  Lodge  in  Xew 
Hartford,  was  Amicable  Lodge,  Xo.  36,  Herkimer,  April  6,  1794. 
At  intervals  other  Lodges  followed: 

August  14,  1795,  Otsego  Lodge,  Coopcrstown,  Otsego  County. 

Xovember  4,  1796,  Aurora  Lodge,  Fairtield,  Herkimer  County. 

December  29,  1796,  Steuben  Lodge,  Steuben,  Herkimer  County. 

January  18,  1797,  Western  Star  Lodge,  Unadilla,  Herkimer 
County. 

March  22,  1797,  Bath  Lodge,  Bath,  Steuben  County. 

January  5,  1799,  L'nited  Bretliren  Lodge,  Cazenovia,  Chenango 
County. 

January  7,  1799,  Tioga  Lodge,  Union,  Tioga  Connty. 

January  9,  1799,  Village  Lodge,  Murcellu-i,  Onondaga  County, 

February  13,  1799,  Roman  Lodge,  Rome,  Oneida  County. 

November  23,  1799,  Federal  Lodge,  Paris,  (located  at  Clinton,) 
Oneida  County. 

Upon  all  these  bodies  Judge  Sanger  impressed  the  principles  of 
Freemasonry  so  strongly,  that  though  their  members  have  passed 
away,  their  successors  feel  and  are  moved  by  them  until  this  hour. 
He  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Masonry  and  of  the  Gospel, 
owe  no  man  anything,  that  debts  incurred,  through  no  fault  of  his 
•were  religiously  paid ;  and  he  stands  as  a  monument  of  ^lasonic 
integrity  and  those  charities  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Order. 
\Yhen  he  died  a  true  man  passed  away,  but  the  impetus  he  gave 
to  the  life,  the  energies,  the  enterprises  of  his  time  has  not  passed 
away.  For  public  spirit,  liberality,  high-mindedness,  inspiration 
for  progress  and  the  welfare  of  the  race  never  die. 

Judge  Sanger  died  June  6,  1829,  and  was  buried  in  Xew  Hart- 
ford.* As  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  character  and  virtues  a 
mural  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  church  he  loved,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  which  he  so  earnestly  labored. 

A})art  from  those  already  mentioned,  there  were  others  who  left 
an  abiding  impress  on  their  time  and  our  time.     Men  whose  spirits 
were  tempered  by  the  War  of  Independence,  and  virtues  strength- 
♦  Seo  foot  note  at  pag-e  27. 
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ened  by  the  trials  and  conHicts  through  which  they  passed.  Iq 
the  brief"  and  passing  notice  I  mention  Colonel  William  Colbreath. 
He  held  the  olhce  of  sheriii'of  Herkimer  County  in  1701  and  1796. 
At  the  organization  of  Oneida  County  in  1798  he  was  chosen 
sheriff,  and  was  the  first  officer  who  ever  served  process  on  what 
was  known  as  the  ]Military  Tract.  Though  he  had  served  iu 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  his  title  was  acquired  after  the  war  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  In  social  life  he  was  full  of  humor  and 
took  great  delight  in  scenes  of  mirth.  His  manners  grew  out 
more  from  a  mind  naturally  strong,  rather  than  from  one  educated 
in  the  schools  or  the  courtesies  of  life  in  society. 

Evans  Wharry  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  early  history 
of  Herkimer  County.  He  served  in  the  American  army  under  Gen- 
eral Montgomery  at  the  assault  of  Quebec,  but  most  of  his  service 
was  under  the  command  of  General  Schuyler.  In  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  continued  to  serve 
in  that  office  until  he  was  retired  by  constitutional  limit.  He  had 
personal  relations  with  Washington,  Hamilton,  Clinton,  and  other 
great  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  American  Inde)>endence.  His 
death  occurred  in   1831  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Jonas  Piatt  settled  in  Whitesboro.  He  was  the  first  county 
clerk  of  Herkimer  County  in  1791,  and  of  Oneida  when  it  was 
organized  into  a  county,  in  1798.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1796,  and  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1801.  He  was  a 
State  Senator  for  several  years.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor but  was  defeated  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  afterwards 
became  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

David  Ostrom,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  the  first 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Paris.  For  several  years  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  County  Judge  from  1798  until 
1816. 

General  George  Doolittle  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Rev- 
olution. For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  and  was  the  first  Brigadier  General  commissioned  in 
the  County  of  Oneida. 

Elizur  Mosely,  31.  D.,  was  postmaster  at  Whitesboro  for  several 
years.  When  he  gave  up  the  ofiice  he  v/as  known  as  the  oldest  post- 
master in  the  Uniteil  States.  In  1798  he  was  Assistant  Justice  of 
the  County  Court.     In  1799  he  was  sheriiTof  Oneida  County. 

Thomas  R.  Gold  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  educated  at  Yalo 
College.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  standing  at  the  head  of 
his    profession    iu    Central    New     Yoik.     In    1796    he    was    a 
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member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  of  the  Assembly  in  1808.  He 
was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district  in  1804  and  in 
1810-12.  In  conjunction  with  General  George  Doolittle,  he  set  up 
the  first  cotton  factory  at  Xew  Vork  Mills  in  the  year  1808. 

It  may  be  fitting  here  to  mention  among  otiier  Masons,  whose 
influence  remains  m  this  portion  of  our  State,  the  names  of  George 
Washington,  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  George 
Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York.  They  were  owners  of  valuable 
land  in  Oneida  County.  The  name  of  the  Governor  is  perpetuated 
in  this  connection  by  the  village  of  Clinton.  Even  then  and  later 
the  land  of  our  count v  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  Washington's 
dearly  loved  Mount  Vernon.  This  is  witnessed  to  hy  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  sold,  and  still  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  land  in 
Virginia  once  owned  by  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  name  of  Clinton,  suijgests  a  fact  pregnant  with  meaning  in 
the  history  of  Masonry.  The  small  beginning  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  has  spread  into  wider  and  more  splendid  issues.  The 
few  chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  have  increased  into  many 
until  the  grand  body  of  Royal  xVrch  Masons  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  stands  to-day  in  intelligence  and  power,  an  infiucnce  such 
as  no  man  can  estimate.  And  it  has  been  a  force  to  stimulate  the 
Order  in  other  States  of  the  LTnion,  until  the  group  of  Grand  Chap- 
ters, like  stars  in  a  planetary  system,  merges  in  and  forms  a  still 
more  magnificent  system  in  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
United  States.  The  germ  cast  into  the  ground  with  weakness  and 
tears,  has  sprung  up  and  covers  the  land;  rich  in  its  growth  of 
good  deeds,  of  nobler  charities,  and  those  principles  which  exalt 
and  ennoble  human  nature. 

It  is  a  fact  signiiicant  in  its  meaning,  that  while  the  forest  has  be- 
come a  fruitful  Mold,  and  the  land  once  the  home  of  the  Indian  is  now 
the  foundation  of  towns  and  cities,  Masonry  has  advanced  and  become 
apart  in  their  activities  and  life.  While  times  may  change  and  vil- 
lages rise  into  towns,  the  homes  of  teeming  populations,  Masonry- 
remains  unchanged  in  its  principles,  old  as  the  revelation  of  truth, 
yet  ever  new  and  fresh  and  inspiring  to  the  thoughts,  enterprises 
and  achievements  of  man.  And  while  our  cherished  Utica,  and 
the  towns  that  all  around  mark  American  civilization  shall  stand. 
Masonry  sliall  exist,  a  beauty  and  a  power.  It  has  so  wrought 
itself  into  our  social  and  national  life  that  the  corner  stones  of  our 
temples  for  learning,  for  justice,  for  public  use,  are  laid  by  ^lasonio 
hands  ;  Masonry  perpetuating  itself  in  all  the  great  interests  which 
occupy  man,  and  which  broaden  and  deepen,  and  give  abiding 
strength  to  human  institutions. 
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After  a  selection  by  the  band  Charles  D.  Arlanis,  of  Utica,  read 
a  paper  on 

GENERAL    OLIVElt   COLLINS. 

Gen.  Oliver  Collins  was  born  at  Wallingford,  Ct.,  August  25, 
1762.  While  a  mere  boy  he  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army,  in 
the  company  of  Captain  John  Couch,  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Thaddeus  Cook.  This  regiment  did  service  on  Long  Island,  and 
later  was  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  under  Gen.  Gates.  Oliver 
served  during  the  war,  and  came  home  a  sergeant.  lie  married 
Lois  Cowles,  the  daughter  of  an  adjoining  neighbor,  in  Meriden, 
November  5,  IV 83. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  he  settled  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
on  a  farm  he  had  taken  up,  on  the  ^Middle  Settlement  road  leading 
from  Whitesboro  to  Middle  Settlement.  All  Whitestown  did  not 
then  contain  two  hundred  souls.  There  was  no  mill  then  nearer 
than  Palatine.  The  neighbors  took  turns  in  carrying  their  grists 
down  the  ]Mohawk,  and  he  among  the  rest.  The  first  mill  in 
Whitestown  was  built  in  1788,  on  the  Sauquoit,  near  White's  house. 
It  was  known  as  the  Wetmore  mill.  There  was  a  lawsuit  about  this 
mill,  which  was  terminated  in  the  Court  of  Errors  in  1805.  The 
case  is  reported  in  2  Caine\s  Cases  in  Error ^  87.  The  history  of 
this  mill  and  the  lawsuit  is  given  in  Jones'  Annals  of  Oneida 
County,  page  785.  Gen.  Collins  cleared  up  his  farm  and  lived 
upon  it  till  his  death,  August  14,  1838,  having  reached  seventy-six 
years. 

Lewis  Collins,  Olivers  ancestor,  came  from  England  to  Charles- 
town,  iNIass.,  in  1630.  He  was  then  a  man  in  middle  life,  possessing 
property,  and  had  witii  him  grown  np  and  educated  sons. 

Robert  Collins,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Lewis,  was,  in  1689, 
a  settler  in  Wallingford,  Ct.  In  that  year  he  signed  the  petition 
to  set  off  Meriden  as  a  parish  in  Wallingford.  He  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  continued  a  resident  of  the  parish 
of  Meriden  till  his  death,  at  the  good  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
From  him  sprang  the  Collins  family  in  Wallingford.  Oliver  was 
his  grandson;  as  was  Jonathan  Collins,  of  West  Turin,  who  settled 
in  the  Black  River  country  in  1797. 

Oliver  Collins  was  a  sturdy  and  enterprising  pioneer,  and  an 
able  and  social  man.  He  did  his  part  in  advancing  the  prosperity 
and  good  name  of  the  settlement. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Whitestown  was  held  April  7,  1789, 
in  the  barn  of  Hugli  White.     Among  those  elected  to  the   town 
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offices  wore — Jedediah  Sanger,  supervisor;  Oliver  Collins,  collector; 
Hugh  White,  one  of  the  poormasters.  The  next  town  meeting 
was  held  in  Capt.  Maynard's  barn.  Before  all  the  electors  had 
arrived  the  election  was  opened,  the  ballots  cast  and  canvassed. 
The  late  comers  objected  to  tliis  too  great  |)romptitude.  So  the 
election  was  by  vote  declared  void,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
the  next  day,  when  a  new  election  was  held.  The  old  officers  were 
then  mostly  re-elected,  whereupon  the  old  and  the  new  clerk  certi- 
fied the  officers  chosen  at  the  second  election. 

In  December,  1797,  Eloreb  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was 
organized  in  New  Hartford.  It  continued  until  anti-masonic 
times,  with  a  membership  of  about  fifty.  Oliver  Collins  took  his 
first  degree  in  December,  1797,  and  was  probably  a  charter  mem- 
ber. To  be  a  Royal  Arch  ^Mason  at  this  time  was  a  great  dis- 
tinction. 

In  December,  1805,  Xathaniel  Stacy,  formed  "The  Universalist 
Society  of  Whitestown."  Tiiis  was  the  third  Universalist  society 
formed  in  this  State.  It  long  continued  to  be  the  parent  society 
in  Western  Xew  York.  Hugh  White  and  Oliver  Collins  were 
early  and  prominent  members  of  this  society.  The  little  white 
church  below  the  village  of  New  Hartford,  on  ihe  bank  of  the 
creek,  which  remained  till  lately,  was  its  place  of  worship.  The 
Puritanic  strictness  of  the  Xew  England  Collins,  it  seems,  did. not 
survive  the  emigration  into  the  ^lohawk  Valley. 

In  politics  Oliver  Collins  was  always  a  democrat,  and  a  zealous 
one.  It  is  related  by  our  local  historians  that  in  1801,  after  the 
election  of  Thomas  Jeffi^-rson,  the  few  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Oneida  County  "  barely  sufficient  to  form  a  corporaPs  guard,"  cel- 
ebrated the  victory  by  a  public  diiuier  at  White's  Tavern  in 
Whitesboro.  Oliver  Collins  was  among  the  fourteen  celebrants. 
A  cannon  brought  from  Rome,  was  stolen  and  sunk  in  the 
creek.  Another  gun  was  dragged  down  from  Fort  Stanwix,  amid 
many  cares  and  jierils.  Before  the  time  came  to  fire  it,  the  gun 
was  spikcvi  with  a  tih*.  One  of  the  unterrified  fourteen  Democrats, 
Shadraeh  Sniiih,  a  blacksmith,  cleared  out  the  rat-tail  file,  when 
the  nineteen  LTuns  were  given  :iecording  to  the  programme,  [n  the 
next  Wli'dciujoro  (razette  unci  ddcjs  Patrol^  some  ofi'ensive  parti- 
san,— a  Federal  poet — reviled  and  ri<liculed  in  verse,  the  ardent 
and  unteniHed  democracy.  V 

In  his  "  Pioneers  of  Uiica,"  Dr.  Bagg  gives  the  name  of  this 
poet  as  John  II.  Lotliro]),  and  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  writer  of 
fluent  and  graceful  English,  enlivened  by  playful  fancy  and  lively 
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■wit,  and  chastened  by  a  cultured  taste."  Dr.  Bago;'s  book  also 
gives  a  portrait  of  this  poet,  which  shows  him  ijood  loohiiif^  aud 
genial,  like  many  other  mischievous  ]>artisans.  The  doctor  fur- 
thermore quotes  from  his  verses  with  expUmatory  remarks,  as  fol- 
lows: 

After  showing  how 

The  rabble  all  in  council  met 
To  plan  a  Domocratic  fete — 

it  tells  how  at  early  daw^n 

"  Crawled  forth  two  domos,  torch  in  hand, 
**  To  roar  their  thunder  through  the  land." 

and  how 

"The  gun — a  fed'ralist,  I  trow, 

**  A  terror  to  Columbia's  foe."  - 

"Took  itsfliglit, 
"Protected  by  the  friendly  night 
"Without  the  aid  of  cart  or  carter, 
"And  dove  six  feet  right  under  water." 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  and  another  cannon  obtained,  but 

"  0  transient  gleam  I     ^Misfortunes  new, 
"Befell  the  Democratic  crew! 
"A  rat-tail  file  dropt  from  the  skies, 
"  Andplugg'd  the  gun  before  their  eyes." 

The  Democratic  account  of  this  affair  says  the  poetry  w^as  "  low ' 
and  blackguardly  in  lancruarre;  its  only  merit  was  its  rhyme." 
The  Democratic  historian  moralizes:  "The  little  petty  persecu- 
tion at  Whitesboro,  no  doubt  made  scores  of  Democrats  in  the 
county."  Partisan  feeling,  it  would  seem  was  very  much  the  same 
in  1801  as  now. 

When  the  militia  was  organized  in  the  Whitestown  country, 
Oliver  Collins  received  a  captain's  commission.  He  rose  in  regular 
military  gradation  to  the  rank  of  Biigadier  General.  While  hold- 
ing this  rank  the  war  of  1812  was  declared.  In  this  war  he 
rendered  valuable  military  services  to  his  country. 

He  was  three  times  in  command  of  the  militia  forces  at  the  im- 
portant post  of  Sacketls  Harbor.  In  the  spring  of  1813  General 
Dearborn  became  greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  SackeUs  Har- 
bor, and  feared  the  British  undf  r  Sir  (rcorge  Provost,  might  cross 
Irom  Kingston  on  the  ice  an<l  overpower  our  forces.  The  militia 
in  several  counties  was  ordered  out  pn  hiasse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Collins.     This  force  was   assembled   at   Sacketts 
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Harbor  and  Brownsville,  and  remained  on  duty  for  a  month,  till 
the  ice  thawed  and  the  appreliended  dani^er  had  passed. 

September  i:^,  181],  a  draft  ibr  three  months  was  ordered 
in  Montgomery,  Madison,  Otsego,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
JeftVrson  and  Lewis  counties.  The  command  was  given  to  General 
Collins.     His  troops  did  duty  at  Sacketts  Harbor  and  Brownsville. 

This  draft  and  service  occurred  during  the  costly  preparations 
for  the  miserable  failure  of  General  Wilkinson  in  his  boasted  de- 
scent upon  Montreal.  So  imf)ortant  was  the  contemplated  expedi- 
tion of  Wilkinson,  that  tlie  Secretary  of  War  went  to  Sacketts 
Harbor  in  September  to  consult  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
to  save  the  delay  of  communications  between  the  army  and  the 
^ar  office  in  Washington. 

The  issue  of  the  expedition  was  most  inglorious.  General  Wil- 
kinson was  arraigned  before  a  court  martial  and  removed  from  com- 
mand.    He  was  succeeded  by  General  Izard. 

In  the  latter  part  of  IS  14  General  Collins  received  command  of 
the  post  of  Sicketts  Harbor.  The  L^nited  Stfites  regular  army  was 
mostly  with  General  Brown  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  So  import- 
ant was  the  defense  of  Sacketts  Harbor,  that  the  Governor  sent  his 
aid-de-camp.  Colonel  Washington  Irving,  with  orders  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  make  such  requisitions  on  the  militia  as  he 
might  deem  ne:*essary.  x\fter  consultation  with  Colonel  Mitchell, 
General  Collins  called  the  militia  en  masse^  from  Herkimer,  Jeffer- 
son, Lewis  and  Oneida  counties.  Oneitia  and  Herkimer  furnished 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Jefferson  and  Lewis  four 
hundred,  which  made  the  whole  force  at  the  harbor  about  six 
thousand.  The  whole  American  ilotilla  on  Lake  Ontario  was 
massed  at  this  place.  The  strength  of  the  enemy  did  not  justify 
our  naval  officers  to  take  the  otlensive  en  the  lake.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  the  thirteenth  regiment,  of  five  hundred  strong,  a  bat- 
talion of  artillery,  a  few  hundred  militia  and  the  sailors  and 
marines  of  the  fleet.  Such  was  the  situation  when  the  militia  was 
called  out  by  General  Collins.  The  call  was  promptly  obeyed. 
The  millions  of  public  property  which  were  constantly  menaced 
by  the  enemy,  were  successfully  dtfended  and  preserved. 

From  mismanagement  in  the  commissary  department  the  pro- 
visions furnished  were  inferior  and  not  altogether  wholesome. 
The  season  was  very  rainy  and  the  streets  of  the  town  and  envi- 
rons became  almost  impassable.  Disease  made  its  appearance  in 
the  militia,  and  was  very  fatal.  Panic  seized  them,  and  desertions 
became  numerous.     In  some  instances  commandants  of  companies 
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ran  away  with  portions  of  their  command.  Strict  discipline  be- 
came necessary,  in  consequence  of  which  much  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed. As  was  his  duty,  the  commander  of  the  post  kept  its  de- 
fences until  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  General 
Brown  with  his  regulars. 

In  general  orders  General  Brown  highly  complimented  General 
Collins  for  the  great  zeal  he  had  manifested  in  the  public  service. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  General  Collins  ordered 
a  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  deserters.  The  court  was  held  at 
the  New  England  House  iji  Uticn.  There  was  some  disposition  ta 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  light  sentences.  Orders  were 
given  a  company  of  regulars  in  the  town  to  prevent  any  interfer- 
ence, if  attempted.  The  regulars  loaded  their  pieces  with  ball 
cartridges  and  the  convicted  deserters  were  drummed  out  of  camp 
to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  Marcli  without  any  interference. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Collins  retired  to  private  life, 
upon  the  farm  he  had  chosen,  and  made  a  valuable  and  pleasant 
home.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation and  settlement  of  his  children  and  for  a  serene  and  happy 
close  of  his  own  life.  He  was  dearly  beloved  by  his  own  family 
and  intimate  friends,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  a  large  cirle  of  acquaintances  and  the  sincere  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him.  In  this  sketch  is  shown  the  sturdy  New  England  pio- 
neer, with  his  wealth  of  enterprise  and  health.  Coming  to  a  new 
country,  laying  down  his  hearth  stone,  rearing  his  family,  teaching 
them  all  he  knew,  preparing  them  for  their  life  work,  better  than 
vras  his  lot,  and  sending  out  his  cliildren  to  repeat  his  ettbrts,  and 
to  achieve  if  possible,  a  greater  success. 

But  one  family  of  his  descendants  remains  in  this  State.  The 
rest  have  carried  the  family  tradition  and  name  to  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  California,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  some- 
times his  great  grandchildren  must  think  of  the  old  red  farm 
house  on  the  Middle  Settlement  road,  and  recall  the  memories  that 
cluster  about  it.  I  remember  the  genial  old  grandfather  who 
loved  them,  and  feel  })roud  of  him  and  his  beginnings  in  the 
Whitestown  country. 

This  is  a  short  reference  to  the  family  of  Creneral  Collins. 

Ela — His  son  born  in  Connecticut,  read  law  with  (iold  ct  Sill  at 
Whitesboro.  He  opened  an  oltice  in  Lowvdie,  X.  Y.,  and  was  an 
eminent  lawyer  in  Nortliern  Xew  York,  holding  for  mai^'  years  the 
office  of  district  attorney,  when  a  district  embraced  several  coun- 
ties.    He  was  elected  3Iember  of  Congres--,  and  was  a  member  of 
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the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821.  Three  of  his  sons  and 
a  daughter  removed  to  Ohio  where  his  sons  became  distinguished. 
The  daughter  alone  is  left  of  his  large  family. 

January  20,  1700,  being  a  widower.  General  Collins  married 
Keturah  Kellogg,  daughter  of  Phineas  Kellogg  of  New  Hartford. 
From  this  marriage  were  several  children. 

Sarah — married  James  D.  Doty  who  was  with  General  Cass  dur- 
ing his  exploration  of  the  west,  an  account  of  which  was  written 
and  published  by  Schoolcraft.  Afterwards  Mr.  Doty  was  a  Fed^ 
eral  Judge,  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Member  of  Congress,  and 
later  Governor  of  Utah. 

Eliza — married  General  Georo^e  D.  Rusjcjles,  a  brother  of  the 
wife  of  Silas  Stow.  General  Ruggles  was  prominent  in  political 
and  military  matters  in  Xorthern  Xew  York.  He  removed 
to  Wisconsin  about  1840. 

Mary — married  Dr.  Seth  Adams,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  old 
Fairfield  Medical  College,  when  lis  Faculty  wasDrs.  Willoughby, 
March,  MeXaughton  and.  Hadlc}'.  He  commenced  his  profession 
in  Lowville  and  practiced  there  till  his  death  in  1873. 

Charles  Oliver — graduated  with  honor  at  West  Point.  He 
entered  the  army,  preferring  the  service  to  a  professorship  at  the 
Military  Academy.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Bailey 
and  died  in  the  service  at  the  age  of  forty. 

Alexander  L. — read  law  in  Utica  and  began  practice  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  In  the  collapse  of  1837  he  lost  his  beginnings  and 
removed  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  took  rank  as  an  able  lawyer  and 
leading  advocate.  He  is  still  living  but  has  retired  from  active 
practice. 

Catharine — is  the  wife  of  General  Julius  A.  White  of  Chicago^ 
who  made  a  name  as  a  soldier  during  the  Rebellion.  His  children 
have  taken  to  the  profession  of  journalism,  in  which  tijey  have  been 
successful. 

PRESIDENT  D WIGHT  IX  XEW  HARTFORD,  1799. 

Rev.  ^Ir.  Sanderson  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Hon.  John  F. 
Seymour,  who  unfortunately  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Citizens  of  Xew  Hartford  and  Jlemhers  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society : 

We  have  assemlded  to  celebrate  the  Ore  Ilundredll^  Anniver- 
sary of  this  beautiful  village.  The  earliest  settlements  of  white- 
men  on  our  continent  were  ma<le  under  great  dangers  and 
difficulties.     The  country  was  a   wilderness,  inhabited   chietiy  by 
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Indians,  whose  langua^^e  was  unknown  to  the  settlers  and  whose 
business  was  savage  warfare.  After  our  successful  Revolution 
had  opened  tlie  way,  the  people  of  New  Enghmd  sought  lionies 
upon  the  rich  lands  ol  New  York  State.  They  found  tint  roads 
liad  to  be  made  through  forests,  grist  mills  must  be  constructed  to 
get  flour,  and  saw  mills  be  built  to  obtain  lumber  for 
houses  in  which  to  live;  but  the  interest  of  New  Englanders 
was  aroused  by  the  reports  received  by  them,  and  they  came  on 
loot  and  on  horseback  from  all  parts  of  New  England  to  see  for 
themselves. 

One  of  the  earliest  incidents  which  I  bave  found  in  the  history 
•of  New  Hartford  is  a  narrative,  wiiich  1  quote  largely,  of  a  ride 
taken  to  it  from  Connecticut  on  horseback  by  the  Kev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  then  President  of  Yale  College,  with  the  Ivcv.  Jeremiah 
Day,  afterwards  also  President  of  the  same  institution,  together 
with  some  gentlemen  from  the  south.  (I  refer  to  Vol.  Ill  of 
Dwight's  Travels.) 

They  set  out  on  this  journey  September  19,  1709,  and  crossing 
the  Taghkannock  range  of  mountains,  visited  Saratoga  Springs, 
and  on  their  way  passed  a  village  of  Shaking  Quakers,  which  vil- 
lage consisted  of  a  small  number  of  houses  moderately  well  built, 
and  kept  both  within  and  without  doors  in  a  manner  very  credit- 
able to  the  occupants — everything  about  them  being  clean  and 
tidy. 

Messrs.  Dwiglit  and  Day  kept  a  record  of  their  journey  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  settlements 
along  the  river  were  almost  universally  scattered  plantations, 
almost  all  of  the  inhabitants  being  of  Dutch  extraction.  That 
between  Schenectady  and  Utica,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  they 
saw  only  three  churches,  and  only  four  places  which  could  properly 
be  called  villages,  and  only  a  few  miserable  looking  schoolhouses. 
Messrs.  Dwight  and  Day  also  published  accounts  respecting  New 
Hartford  and  Utica  so  that  you  can  compare  the  then  probable 
future  of  the  two  villages,  with  the  results  of  time.*  They  say 
that  in  1794  there  were  but  two  houses  in  Utica,  and  but  six  in 
179G;  in  1804  there  were  120,  besides  a  numerous  train  of  mer- 
chants' stores,  and  other  buildings.  Xew  Hartford  was  the  tirst 
New  England  settlement  wiiich  they  found  in  this  region,  and 
that  it  presented  to  their  view  a  very  neat    church  ornamented 


•  Those  books  of  travel  can  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  at 
Utica. 
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"with  a  pretty  steeple.  The  same  church  we  now  see  but  under 
a  new  steeple.  The  houses  also  were  built  in  the  New  England 
style  and  were  generally  neat,  and,  for  so  recent  a  settlement, 
all  unusually  good.  The  lands  were  excellent,  well  cultivated, 
and  every  thing  wore  the  cheerful  air  of  rapid  improvement. 
The  business  of  tanning  is  also  mentioned  as  carried  on  upon  a  largo 
scale,  and  they  further  say  tliat  no  settlement,  merely  rural,  since 
they  left  Xesv  Lebanon,  could  be  compared  with  New  Hartford 
for  sprightliness,  thrift  and  beauty. 

From  Utica  to  this  village  a  turnpike  was  begun  at  that  time 
and  was  considerably  advanced,  and  they  reported  that  it  would 
be  extended  thereafter  into  the  western  country  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  would  permit,  and  that  no  im- 
provement could  be  more  necessary  in  this  region. 

Of  Utica,  these  gentlemen  state  that  it  is  built  on  the  spot 
where  Fort  Schuyler  formerly  stood,  and  its  site  being  the  decliv- 
ity which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  here  slopes  easily 
and  elegantly  to  the  intervale,  that  the  houses  stand  almost  all  on 
a  single  street  parallel  with  the  river,  now  Whitesboro  or  Main 
street. 

The  settlers  were  almost  wholly  traders  and  mechanics,  and  it 
was  reported  that  I^tica's  business  had  become  considerable. 
Their  expectations  of  future  prosperity  were  even  then  raised  to 
the  highest  pi*ch,  and  not  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  their 
village  would  at  no  great  distance  of  time  become  the  emporium 
of  all  the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  ocean  and  a  vast 
interior.  Our  travelers  say  they  found  the  people  of  Utica  labor- 
ing, and  in  a  fair  way  to  labor  a  long  time  under  one  very 
serious  disadvantage,  namely,  that  the  lands  on  which  they  lived 
were  chietly  owned  by  persons  who  resided  at  a  distance,  and 
who  refused  to  sell  or  rent  except  on  terms  which  were  exorbi- 
tant, reminding  us  of  the  old  struggle  between  resident  and 
Don-resident  landowners.  From  this  criticism  we  exempt  John  R. 
Bleecker,  of  Albany,  one  of  the  largest  landowners. 

The  travelers  inform  us  that  "a  company  of  gentlemen  in  Hol- 
land, who  have  purchased  large  tracts  ot  land  in  this  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  among  them  a  considerable  tract  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Holland  Com- 
pany, have  built  here  a  large  brick  house  to  serve  as  an  inn.'* 
That  large  brick  house  is  still  standing  and  occupied  as  an  inn 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Hotel  and  Whitesboro  streets  at  Utica. 

President  Dwight  and  his  party  intended  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls, 
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and  they  rode  from  Utica  to  New  Hartford,  and  in  the  afternoon 
proceeded  to  Lairdsville,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oneida  Woods^  a 
distance  of  seven  miles.  ^Ir.  Dwigbt  relates  that  before  they 
arrived  at  Lairdsville,  he  had  become  convinced  that  to  complete 
their  intended  journey  was  impracticable,  and  that  while  they  were 
at  Utica  they  were  told  by  their  landlord  that  it  had  rained  every 
day  for  a  fortnight  before  their  arrival.  Of  the  truth  of  thia 
account  they  had  the  most  ample  proof,  besides  our  Uiica  reputa- 
tation  for  rain.  The  last  thirty  miles  of  their  journey,  the  mud 
had  obliged  them  to  walk  their  horses.  The  persons  who  had 
come  in  from  the  western  country  had  united  in  representing  the 
season  as  more  rainy,  and  the  roads  as  deeper  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  If  they  should  proceed,  they  mu<t  make  their  way 
through  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  the  softest  soil  of  this 
country,  much  of  it  encumbered  with  roots,  stumps,  and  other 
concomitants  of  new  ro:\ds. 

While  they  were  at  Lairdsville,  ten  travelers  came  in  from  the 
west,  their  horses  were  drenched  with  mire  to  the  hips  and 
shoulders,  and  the  riders  were  pale,  and  broken  spirited  with  exces- 
sive fatigue,  and  the  distinguished  party  wisely  concluded  that  to 
pursue  a  journey  of  pleasure  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  madness.  Thus  terminated  the  ride  of  these  notable  travelers 
to  Xew  Hartford. 

In  the  comparisons  made  by  these  intelligent  witnesses.  New 
Hartford  can  claim  the  prize,  and  if  by  the  location  of  the  Erie 
canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  oi  the  west  to  the  Hudson  river,  some 
portion  of  the  commeice  of  the  west  has  carried  L'tica  aliead  of 
New  Hartford,  Xew  Hartford  is  yet  the  beautiful  town  whose  hills 
overlook  the  valleys  of  the  Sau([uoit  and  of  the  Mohawk,  and  we 
can  stand  upon  tliese  lovely  hills  and  predict  at  no  very  distant 
day  tlie  union  of  New  Hartford  and  Utica. 

Rev.  ]Mr.  Terry  read  the  following  paper  prepared  by  William 
Wallace  VVctherspoon,  Jr.,  representing  the  fifth  generation  of  the 

DOUBLED  AY  FA^HLY. 

Major  Ammi  Doubleday  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  April  17, 
1750,  and  died  in  New  Hartford,  January  31,  1830,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  the  Uevolution,  lying  at  Dorchester  Hill  the  night  it 
was  fortified,  ^Lirch  4,  177G,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  including  the 
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severe  winter  at  Valley  Forj^e.  He  boiiglit  his  farm  in  New  Hart- 
fonl  in  1H16,  was  made  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  April 
14, 1817;  married  Lois  Tilden  of  New  Lebanon.  She  died  in  New 
Hartford,  aged  seventy -eight.  Rev.  John  Waters,  born  in  Leb- 
anon, N.  H.,  September  5,  1775;  lived  in  New  Hartford;  was  one 
•of  the  founders  of  Knox  College;  moved  to  Galesburg,  III,,  where 
he  died,  aged  eighty-seven.  He  married  Wealthy  Doubleday,  who 
died  in  her  eighty-seventh  year.  Charles  McLean,  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  October  6,  1802,  settled  in  New  Hartford  in  1824, 
died  October  7,  1877. 

General  C.  W.  Darling  presented  a  letter  from  Charles  F.  Hurl- 
burt  of  Brooklyn  on  the 

LYON  AND  SHAYS  FAMILIES. 

First  I  will  speak  of  Samuel  Lyon.  Mr.  Lyon  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  September  9,  1780.  After  living  in  his  native  town 
for  some  time,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and 
there  he  married  Eunice  Hay  nes,  a  daughter  of  David  Haynes,  March 
11,  1802.  In  1805  he  came  to  New  Hartford,  and  his  first  resi- 
dence was  on  South  street,  where  Mrs.  Gates  Chapman  now  lives. 
This  house  was  subsequently  burned.  In  1824  he  bought  the 
house  on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Genesee  and  South  streets. 
This  house  was  built  by  Judge  Sanger,  ^fr.  Lyon  bought  it  of 
Frederick  Stanley.  It  was  a  very  large  and  fine  house  for  those 
early  days.  And  here  I  will  remark  that  the  attic  was  one 
immense  room,  and  it  was  used  for  some  time  as  a  Masonic  Lodge 
room.  ]\Iy  good  wife  (a  granddaughter  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch)  tells  nie  that  this  big  room  was  full  of  nooks  and  corners, 
■which  could  be  uslmI  to  keep  the  goats  in  that  the  brethren 
■were  su})posed  to  ride,  or  as  "lockups  "  for  the  refractory  or  hilar- 
ious members.  Whether  they  were  so  used  will  be  forever  buried 
in  mystery.  Mr.  Lyon  had  six  children — two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased  but  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  A.  li.  Grosvenor,  now  residing  in  ITtica.  The  widow  of 
John,  the  oldest  son,  is  now  living  on  a  portion  of  the  old  estate, 
just  below  the  site  of  the  L'niversalist  meeting  house,  which  was 
destroyed  by  tire  some  years  ago.  ]Mr.  Lyon  was  a  large  owner  of 
real  estate,  but  it  has  since  his  death  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  heirs,  except  that  portion  now  owned  by  !Mrs.  John  Lyon, 
before  referred   to.     Mr.  Lvon  bought  the  }>aper  mill  of  Judge 
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Sanger,  and  he 'carried  on  the  business  for  many  years.  It  their 
stood  beyond  the  "Stone  Factory."  In  1825  George  Cone 
moved  the  mill  to  the  grist  mill  t>ite — -a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile^ 
It  was  considered  a  great  feat  in  those  days.  He  bought  the  grist 
mill  propert}'  of  Jacob  and  Lewis  Sherrill  in  1826.  He  also  had  a 
store  opposite  his  residence,  which  was  carried  on  for  many  years, 
with  his  son-in-law,  Hiram  Shays,  as  his  business  manager. 

Mr.  Lyon  died  in  January,  185 1,  in  theseventy-Hrstyearof  hisage. 
(Mrs.  Lyon  died  a  few  years  before  him.)  In  an  obituary  notice  of 
Mr.  Lyon,  the  writer  of  it  used  these  words  :  "  He  was  an  honest 
man  ;  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond."  It  will  be  seen  that  ^Ir. 
Lyon  came  to  New  Hartford  but  seventeen  years  after  Judge 
Sanger,  and  therefore  he  may  be  classed  among  its  oldest  inhabi- 
itants. 

Hiram  Shays  was  born  in  Rensselaerville.  Albany  County,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Ruth  Shays,  and  the 
grandson  of  General  Daniel  Shays,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionj. 
and  who  afterwards,  was  the  leader  of  Shays'  Rebellion.  He  came 
therefore  of  sturdy  stock.  He  came  to  Xew  Hartford  about  1821 
or  1822,  and  on  December  28,  1824,  married  Persis  E.,  the  second 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lyon.  They  had  three  children.  The  oldest, 
Julia,  died  in  infancy;  the  oldest  son,  Edward  L.,  died  in  March, 
1886  ;  Emilie  P.,  the  youngest  daughter,  is  the  wife  of  the  writer  of 
this  sketch.  Mr.  Shays  was  always  a  strong  democrat.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  1833,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a 
majority  of  about  one  thousand.  On  July  22,  1843,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Hartford,  and  retamed  the  office  until 
1849.  New  Hartford  was  always  a  Whig  stronghold,  but  in  1853, 
Mr.  Shays  was  elected  Supervisor,  the  first  Democrat  who  had  been 
elected  to  that  office  in  the  town.  Mr.  Shays  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  house  (one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  town)  next  south  of 
Mr.  Lyons,  his  father-in  law.  He  died  there  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1855,  after  long  years  of  physical  suffiering,  aged  iifty-six  years. 

THE    DAKIN    EA:\HLY. 

The  following  pnper  prepared  by  Frederick  C.  Ingallsof  Utic;i, 
on  the  Dakin  family  was  presented:  Samuel  Dakin  emigrated 
from  New  Hani[»shire  and  came  to  New  Hartford  in  the  autumn 
of  1815.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Amos  and  Sarah  Dakin,  and 
was  born  in  3Iason,  New  Himpshire,  NovembL^r  17,  1770.'  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1707,  studied  law,  and  upon 
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his  admission  to  the  bar,  entered  upon  the  practice  at  Jaffrey,  X.  H. 
In  1801  he  married  the  daui^hler  of  Rev.  Stephen  Farrow  of  New 
Ipswich,  X.  II.  Mrs.  Dakin  was  a  woman  of  energy,  intellectual 
force  and  great  beauty  of  character.  At  the  time  of  j\Ir.  Dakin'3 
arrival  in  18  15,  New  Hartford  was  a  larger  and  more  important 
place  than  Utica,  and  he  located  there.  lie  could  not  immediately 
begin  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  the  law  then  in  force 
required  a  prior  residence  in  the  State  of  three  years.  He  there- 
fore engaged  in  teaching  and  preparing  young  men  for  college, 
continuing  this  occupation  for  six  years.  He  then  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  and  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  James 
Dean.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years  and  held 
other  ofKces  of  trust.  He  was  the  attorney  of  the  Oneida,  Broth- 
ertown  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  wliose  confidence  ajid  esteem  he 
always  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  New  Ham|)shire,  but  upon  the 
organizition  of  the  Epi>copal  society  in  New  Hartford,  he  became 
a  member  of  that  church,  and  was  ever  afterward  an  untiring 
worker  in  its  behalf.  He  was  a  member  of  Amicable  Lodge 
of  Freemasons  of  New  Hartford.  3Ir.  D.ikin  died  January  29, 
1844,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  His  wife  survived  him. 
more  than  ten  years.  The  children  were  one  son,  Samuel  D. 
Dakin,  an<l  four  daughters,  ^tary  L,,  who  married  Cyrus  Ingalls, 
Sophia,  who  married  Frederick  Hurlburt,  Martha,  who  married 
Sanford  M.  Foster,  and  Sarah  E.,  who  married  George  W.  Risley. 
Two  ojily,  Martha  and  Sarah,  are  now  living,  and  only  one,  Mrs. 
3Iartha  Foster,  now  resides  in  New  Hartford.  Samuel  D.  Dakin 
was  graduated  at  Hamilton  CoUeee  in  1821.  After  spending  two 
years  teaching  in  ^laryland,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Utica, 
liaving  married  Mary  P.  Mumfoid,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Mum- 
ford  of  Cayuga.  He  then  began  the  practice  of  law,  in  connection 
with  Willliam  J.  Bacon,  but  soon  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
to  journalism,  and  became  part  proprietor  and  principal  editor  of 
the  Utica  Sentinel  and  Gazette.  He  continued  his  residence  in 
Utica  until  the  year  1839,  when  he  remove. 1  to  the  City  of  New 
lork,  where  he  engagcil  in  large  and  widely  extended  business 
<^pt'rations.  He  was  a  man  of  great  bu>iness  capacity  and  energy, 
and  po>stssed  extraonlinary  personal  influence  over  all  men  with 
whvm  lie  came  iji  contact.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  active  life,  in  January,  1853,  at  the  ag«^  of  filty.  In  an  obit- 
uary notice,  pritued  in  the  N.  Y.  J^.'venuuj  Fost^  William  C.  Bryant, 
who  wub  Lis  personal  friend,  said  of  Mr.  Dakin :  '•  His  business  trans- 
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actions  were  of  tlie  most  extended  and  complicated  nature,  reach- 
ing from  iNIaine  to  California,  and  whoever  was  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  him  became  liis  friend  and  adviser.  *  * 
His  whole  moral  and  mental  condition  was  cast  in  a  large  and  lib- 
eral mold.  All  his  views,  whether  of  business  or  domestic  life, 
vere  comprehensive  and  generous.  Xo  difficulties  w^ere  to  him  in- 
fiurmountable,  no  obstacles  too  great  to  be  overcome.  Pursuing 
his  objects  with  an  activity  almost  marvelous,  he  yet  preserved 
their  fires  pure  and  bright  on  the  altar  of  his  sympathies  and  aliec- 
tioDS.  He  had  received  a  finished  education  and  had  preserved 
all  that  delicacy  of  taste,  that  love  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and 
literature,  which  is  so  often  crushed  out  by  the  rude  jostling 
of  active  life." 

Samuel  I).  Dakin  left  five  sons,  all  of  w^hom  are  graduates 
of  Hamilton  College.  Three  of  them  are  still  living:  George  W. 
B.  Dakin,  at  Cherry  Valley,  X.  Y.;  Richard  L.,  in  Chicago; 
Edward  S.  Dakin,*  in  New  York  City. 

NEW  HARTFORD'S   MAXUFACTURES. 

The  following  interesting  report  was  presented  by  James  Harris 
of  New  Hartford : 

The  Sauquoit  creek,  with  its  great  fall,  giving  it  the  immense 
power  that  was  so  soon  recognized  by  the  pioneer,  has  been  the 
magnet  to  the  banks  of  which  have  been  drawn,  almost  exclusively, 
the  industries  of  the  town.  x\nd  as  a  matter  of  convenience  your 
committee  has  considered  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries as  they  are  placed  in  turn  along  the  creek's  banks,  beginning 
at  its  entrance  into  our  township  and  following  along  down  to  its 
exit. 

In  18l;i,  John  Chadwick,  Abner  Brownell  and  Ira  Todd,  founded 
the  Eagle  cotton  factory  on  the  site  of  the  present  stone  factory 
at  what  is  now  Chad  wicks.  The  firm  dissolved  some  years  after, 
Mr.  Chadwick  remaining  at  the  Eagle  mill.  Extensive  additions 
were  erected  in  1843  and  1844,  and  filled  with  machinery.  On  the 
evening  of  June  25,  1844,  the  mill,  a  frame  building,  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  both  building  and  machinery  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
A  new  and  substantial  mill,  constructed  of  stone,  soon  took  the  place 
of  the  former  building,  and  was  fitted  with  improved  machinery. 
The  mill  was  still  further  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  late  Hon. 

♦  Died  December  6, 18S8. 
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George  W.  Chadwick,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  general 
innnagement  of  the  business.  Before  tlie  death  of  Hon,  G.  W. 
Chadwick,  the  company  was  incorporated,  and  at  the  present  time 
lias  a  capacity  of  about  fifteen  thousand  spindles  or  three  hundred 
looms.  Steam  and  water  are  used  for  power.  Tlie  otiicers  of  the 
company  are  Jjcnjamin  Groff,  President  and  Treasurer;  William 
Xershaw,  Secretary.  Xext  below  Chadwicks  on  the  cieek  is  the 
saw  mill,  erected  early  in  the  century  by  John  Mosher,  and  after- 
wards run  by  Ids  son,  Abel  Mosher,  for  many  years.  A  few  years 
since  Jonathan  Tibbitts,  who  succeeded  to  the  old  saw  mill 
and  added  a  plaster  mill  and  cider  mill,  "  doing  off"  a  room  where 
he  slept  alone,  was  one  night  murdered  in  his  bed  mysteriously  and 
robbed.  Thomas  Lewis  next  succeeded  to  the  business  and  added 
a  mill  for  grinding  corn-meal  and  feed  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Next  below,  Levi  Beebe,  at  an  early  day,  erected  a  calendar  fac- 
tory, where  the  cloth  from  the  factories,  then  coming  from  the 
hand  looms  rough  and  uirsightly,  was  run  through  heavy  metal 
rollers  and  the  surface  finished  smooth,  ready  for  market,  This 
mill  was  afterward  converted  into  a  scythe  shop  by  Abner 
Bartlett,  who  was  succeeded  by  Amasa  and  Charles  Millard.  It 
was  next,  in  1817,  converted  into  a  machine  shop  by  Amos  Rogers, 
Jr.,  and  Oliver  S.  Rogers;  afterwards  converted  by  Allen  Sweet 
into  a  factory  for  manufacturing  cotton  yarn,  and  in  1835  converted 
into  a  foundry  by  Daniel  Blackman,  and  carried  on  by  him  until 
1846,  then  by  Iluxford  &  Rogers,  and  afterwards  by  Rogers, 
Spencer  &  Co. 

Next  below  on  the  creek  is  the  site  of  the  tannery  erected  by 
John  ]Mosher  at  an  early  day,  and  carried  on  by  him  and  his  son, 
Abijah.  In  the  year  18 IS  this  was  converted  into  a  machine  shop 
l)y  Amos  Rogers,  Sr.,  his  son  Oliver  G.  Rogers  and  Allen  Sweet. 
The  business  after  a  few  years,  was  assumed  by  Oliver  G.  Rogers, 
who  continued  until  the  year  1837,  when  his  son,  Amos  Rogers, 
succeeded  to  the  works  and  carried  them  on  until  they  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  18C6,  the  firm  being  Rogers  &  Spencer. 

At  a  later  date  this  same  site  was  purchased  by  the  late  Hon. 
George  W.  Chadwick,  and  still  later  transferred  by  him  to  a  com- 
pany organized  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  cotton  goods.  A 
large  and  handsome  brick  building  was  then  erected  by  the  com- 
pany which  is  now  known  as  the  *' Utica  Willowvale  Bleachery.'* 
Tlie  present  officers  of  the  company  are,  George  H.  Wiley,  ])resi- 
dent;  Robert  S.  Williams,  vice  president;  Ephraim  Chamberlain, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  Bradford  C.  Divine,  superintendent. 
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Next  below  is  the  site  of  a  Christ  mill  and  saw  mill,  wliich  stood 
near  the  old  tollirate,  and  was  erected  early  in  the  century  by  a 
Mr.  Barnard.  Solomon  Holmes  was  the  miller.  The  saw  mill  was 
owned  by  a  stock  company,  each  stockholder  runnini:^  it  in  turn, 
one  week  at  a  time.  Next  below  and  a  little  above  the  highway 
bridge  stood  a  saw  mill  at  an  early  day;  below  the  bridge  is  John 
Pringle's  saw  mill.  Xext  below,  at  Checker ville,  now  Washington 
Mills,  was  the  woolen  mill,  built  by  a  Mr.  Ducroix,  and  called  the 
Leeds  manufacturing  company.  It  was  short  lived,  and  soon 
after  was  converted  into  a  plaster  mill  and  saw  mill.  A  brook 
from  the  east  near  here  flows  in,  on  which  is  the  noted  wagon  shop 
of  Peter  S.  Eastman.  Xext  below  is  the  site  of  the  old  Kilborn 
grist  mill,  converted  into  a  woolen  factory  by  Frederick  Hollister, 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Kernan  &  Helm,  and  now  owned  by  the 
A.  T.  Stewart  estate  of  Xew  York  city.  Xext  below  was  the 
"Mechanics'  Cotton  Factory,"  built  in  1813,  by  a  company  of 
mechanics,  afterwards  converted  into  a  satinet  factory  and  known 
as  the  "dumb  factory,"  run  by  James  S.  Foster,  D.  C.  ^lason  and 
others.  August  30,  1841,  Frederick  Hollister  purchased  the 
property  of  D.  C.  Mason  and  J.  Manchester  and  converted  it  into 
a  woolen  factory,  painting  the  outside  in  squares,  about  one  foot 
square,  of  various  bright  colors,  like  the  squares  of  a  checker 
board,  and  the  place  came  to  be  known  as  Checkerville.  Later  on 
the  factory,  a  frame  building,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Mr. 
Hollister  built  a  large  stone  factory  on  the  site,  which  he  named 
"Washington  Mills,  from  which  the  village  was  named.  These 
mills  burned  down  and  another  stone  factory  built  on  the  site  was 
in  turn  burned  down.  Xext  below  w^as  the  saw  mill  and  plaster 
mill  erected  early  in  the  century  by  "  Forest "  Kellogg  (called 
"Forest"  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  wh.ite  child  born  in 
Kew  Hartford,  then  a  wilderness,)  and  this  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  extensive  hoe  and  fork  works  of  Lewis  &  Babcock  manu- 
facturing company.  This  com])any  carry  on  a  branch  of  their 
business  in  Xashville,  Tenn.,  which  makes  them  one  of  the  largest 
if  not  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  present  ofiicers 
of  the  company  are,  Lewis  II.  Babcock,  ])resident;  Ladd  J.  Lewis, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  C.  H.  Phih^,  general  manager. 

The  business  was  organized  in  18G5,  under  the  name  of  Babcock, 
Brown  &  Co.;  later  on  it  became  Huntley  &  Babcock,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  as  above  stated.  Xext  below  was  the  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill,  also  erected  by  Forest  Kellogg.  The  grist  mill, 
after  remaining  many  years,  was   destroyed  by  fire,  and  at  that 
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time  was  managed  by  Everson  So  Haye?.  Below  this  site  was  an 
oil  mill,  erected  by  Jedediali  Sanger.  Just  above  this  site  a  cotton 
factory  was  erected  by  a  company  incorporafed  under  a  special 
act,  March  30,  1810,  and  at  tliat  time  known  as  the  "  Xew  Hart- 
ford Manufacturing  Society."  The  original  incorporators  were, 
Frank -Stanley,  Kicliard  Sanger,  Jacob  Sherril!,  John  Eames,  Amos 
Hull  and  Joseph  Kirkland.  The  water  T)Ower  was  improved,  and 
the  present  wheelhouse  of  tiie  fnctory  built  under  the  management 
of  Samuel  Hicks,  about  IS'34-.  A  further  improvement  was  made 
in  the  water  power  by  clianging  the  ditch  to  its  present  location, 
and  the  stone  addition  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  building  was 
erected  by  Kellogg  Hurlburt,  as  manager,  about  the  years  1837 
and  1838.  The  present  organization  begin  its  corporate  existence 
in  1870,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  New  Hartford  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing Company,"  by  purchase  from  x\dams,  Blackington  &  Co., 
of  South  xVdams,  Mass.,  who  came  into  possession  of  the  property 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  The  incorporators  at  that 
time,  all  of  whom  formed  the  first  board  of  trustees  under  the 
new  organization,  were  Charles  ^IcLean,  James  I^utton,  Ichabod 
A.  Miller,  George  D.  Babcock  and  James  Campbell.  On  the 
evening  of  November  23,  1882,  the  old  stone  factory  building  and 
machinery  were  destroyed  by  tire.  Tiie  present  brick  structure  as 
it  now  stands,  which  was  in  process  of  construction  at  that  time, 
was  completed  during  the  following  summer.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  9,G00  spindles,  or  240  looms,  and  its  officers  are,  John  W. 
jNTcLean,  president;  Richard  U.  Sherman,  vice  president;  and 
James  Harris,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Harris  is  also  the 
superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  business. 

Next  below  is  the  grist  mill  erected  as  early  as  1790,  by  Judge 
Sanger.  It  was  later,  on  September  13,  1806,  sold  to  Jacob  Ster- 
ling and  Timothy  Soper,  who  together  run  the  business  but  little 
over  a  year,  when  Mr.  Soper  transferred  his  interest  to  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, and  he  managed  the  mill  until  December  1,  1818,  when  he 
sold  the  property  to  Jacob  and  Lewis  Sherrill,  3[ay  10, 1820.  The 
^lessrs.  Sherrill  sold  the  property  to  Samuel  Lyon,  and  Mr.  Lyon 
on  March  14,  1851,  sold  the  property  to  Charles  McLean  and  he 
continued  to  run  the  business  up  to  a  recent  date,  when  his  son, 
John  W.  McLean  succeeded  him  and  is  now  managing  the  business. 
Across  the  raceway,  and  just  in  the  rear  of  the  grist  mill,  at  a  very 
early  date,  was  a  bark  mill,  and  also  buildings  occupied  by  people 
who  wove  bedticking  on  hand  looms.  This  business  was  continued 
until  so  recent  a  date  that  it  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
townspeople. 
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The  original  of  tlie  knit  broods  business  in  tlie  village  of  Xew  Hart- 
ford was  instituted  in  May,  1804,  by  James  Armstrong,  of  Xew 
Hartford,  and  Henry  Hurlburt,  of  Utica,  who  commenced  the 
business  of  manufacturing  sliirts  and  drawers  in  a  brick  building 
owMied  by  James  Armstrong,  and  known  as  the  Half  Century 
factory,  it  having  been  used  for  many  years  by  James  Reed  for  the 
manufacture  of  bed  tick  yarn.  The  business  wiis  conducted  by 
Armstrong  S:  Hurlburt  on  a  very  small  scale,  they  running  but 
one  set  of  machinery. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Armstrong  bought  out  the  interest  of 
Hurlburt,  and  continued  the  business  until  April  1,  1870,  when  the 
mill  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  Tlie  business  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  location  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond, 
and  A.  E.  Baker  became  associated  with  Mr.  Armstrong.  The 
business  was  enlarged  at  that  time,  and  was  run  by  Armstrong  & 
Baker  until  December,  1873,  when  George  H  Armstrong  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  which  from  that  time  has  been  known  by  the 
firm  name  of  Armstrong,  Baker  &  Co.,  having  increased  from  one 
eet  of  machinery  to  five  sets  of  cards  and  spinning  and  eleven  sets 
of  knitting  machinery,  producing  over  200  dozen  of  shirts  and 
drawers  daily,  and  employing  over  100  hands.  On  the  site  of  this 
mill  was  the  tannery  owned  and  operated  by  Stephen  Childs  for  sev- 
eral years.  Next  below  was  a  brick  building  owned  by  Charles 
McLean  and  operated  by  him  as  a  coloring  factory.  This  building 
was  burned  down  and  on  its  site  a  frame  building  was  erected  by 
John  W.  3IcLean,  now  occupied  by  the  New  Plartford  Scotch  Cap  I 
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Factory,  which  was  incorporated  in  1887,  by  John  \V.  McLean, 
Frank  S.  Lowery  and  Alfred  J.  Wain  man.  Next  was  Jacob  & 
Lewis  Sherriirs  carding  mill,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  t 

its  site  was  erected  a  building  in  which  Lane  &  McLean  carried  on  ^ 

a  calendar  and  coloring  factory,  and  still  below  this  was  a  saw 
mill  and  a  paper  mill,  built  in  1807,  by  Leonard  Kellogg, 
Nathan  Seward,  Asahel  Higby  and  Thomas  Sayles  and  con- 
tinued till  about  1824.  Next  is  the  Utica  Cotton  Company's 
mill,  erected  in  1814  by  the  "Capron  Cotton  ]\Ianufac- 
turiug  Company."  The  heaviest  stockholders  Avere  Seth 
Capron,  of  Whitcstown,  Jeremiah  Yan  Hensselaer  and  Asahel 
Seward,  of  L'tica.  It  was  later  on  owned  by  E.  B.  Shearman  <fc 
Co.,  and  since  1865  has  been  owned  by  C.  C.  &  H.  M.  Taber,  of 
New^  York  city.  Their  agent  and  manager  is  William  IL  Cloher, 
Jr.     Its  present  capacity  is  11,544  spindles  or  250  looms. 

Next  below  was  a  saw  mill,  then  below  is  one  of  the  three  cotton 
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mills  constituting  the  Xew  York  ]\[ills.  Its  origin  luuler  tlie  pres- 
ent name  was  in  the  year  1840,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
grinding  or  grist  mill  built  in  the  year  170i3,  by  Genaral  George 
Doolittle,  of  Wiiitestown.  The  name  of  this  mill  was  the  "Burr- 
stone,"  frojn  the  circumstance  of  the  Fre'ich  burr  millstones  being 
used  in  it  for  grinding  purposes.  About  the  year  1815,  General 
Doolittle,  the  mill  owner,  desired  Benjamin  Stewart  Walcott,  his 
son-in-law,  and  who  was  reared  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  chnnge  the  grist  mill  to  a  cotton  mill,  which  task 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished  in  a  creditable  manner.  In  the 
year  1824  a  proposition  was  received  from  Benjamin  Marshall,  of 
"New  York,  inviting  Mr.  W^alcott  to  join  him  in  the  erection  of  the 
New  York  Mills  and  the  manufacture  of  tine  shirtings,  the  tirst 
attempt  made  in  the  country  at  producing  yarns  of  the  tiner 
grades.. 

The  partnership  thus  entered  into  resulted  in  establishing  the 
New  York  Mills  as  it  now  exists,  with  the  exception  of  the  change 
from  the  copartnership  to  the  corporate  form  in  the  year  1884. 
The  capacity  of  the  mill  now  is  18,588  spindles  or  450  looms,  broad 
and  narrow.  The  present  officers  of  the  company  are  William  D. 
Walcott,  president ;  Samuel  Jl.  Campbell,  vice  president,  and  W. 
Stuart  Walcott,  secretary  nnd  treasurer.  W.  Stuart  Walcott  is 
also  manager  of  this,  the  Upper  Xew  York  3Iills. 

Henry  Ilurlburl,  of  Uticn,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  as  fol- 
lows: 

EARLY  HISTORY    AXD    REMlXISCE^XES. 

As  a  native  of  Xew  Hartford,  I  wis  glad  to  see  the  suggestion 
of  the  Oneida  Ilistorictd  Soeit-ty,  that  there  should  be  a  celebration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
Those  who  are  ac(|uainted  with  our  local  history  are  well  aware 
that  this  place  has  a  very  interesting  an<l  important  history  of  its 
own. 

In  the  month  of  March,  178"^,  Colonel,  afterwards  Judge  Jede- 
diah  Sanger,  a  nativ<'  of  Massachusetts,  came  to  this  lower  valley 
of  the  .'•  Saufpioit,"  as  it  is  now  called,  but  which  is  a  corruption 
of  tJie  original  Indian  name  Se  dfdtquate^  or,  as  some  say,  ''Sada- 
quada,"  and  purchased  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  through  the 
centre  of  which  runs  the  Sautpioit  creek,  and  wdiich  includes  the 
whole  of  the  present  village  of  Xew  Hartford.     Col.  Sanger  was 
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doubtless  attracted  to  this  spot  by  the  beauty  of  Us  situation,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  excellence  of  its  water  power,  as  well 
as  by  its  proximity  to  the  landing-place  on  the  Mohawk  at  Old 
Fort  Schuyler,  now"  Utica.  For  this  land,  as  stated  in  Jones' 
Annals,  he  paid  five  hundred  dollars,  or  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The 
year  following  his  purchase  he  sold  the  half  lying  east  of  the 
creek  to  Joseph  Higbee  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  thus  securing  to 
himself  the  west  side,  on  which  the  business  portion  of  the  village 
stands,  free  of  cost.* 

He  besjan  at  once  the  clearing^  of  the  forest  and  the  erection  of 
a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill — those  indispensable  requisites  of  a  new  { 

settlement.     The  year  after  this,  in  1780,  he  brought  his  family  to  \ 

reside  here.     In   1790,  Joseph  Higbee,  Xathau   Seward  and  John  i 

French  brought  their  families  from  Connecticut  and  settled  on  the  ! 

east  side  of  the  creek,  on  lands  that  had  been  purchased  the  year  i 

before  by  ]Mr.  Iligbce.     Soon  after  this,  the  fame  of  the  Whitestown  I 

country   spread    over    many    parts   of  Xew  England,  and   many  j 

people  of  culture  and  refinement  were  induced  to  leave  their 
pleasant  homes  in  Xew  England,  and  make  new  homes  for  them-  4 

selves  and  their  children  in  this  then  far  oW  wilderness  of  Central 
Xew  York.  ] 

The  Sauquoit  creek,   a  most  remarkable   stream   for   its   size,        -  I 

having  a  constant  flow  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  rapidly  j 

lined  with  mills  of  various  sorts,  the  business  of  which  centered  in  \ 

New  Hartford,  and  for  a  long  time  its  business  far  surpassed  that  \ 

of  Utica;  so  much  so  that  the  people  of  the  latter  often  went  to  I 

*  The  verifier  of  this  interesting:  story  in  Jones'  Annals,  of  the  purehase  of  one 
thousand  acres  at  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  the  sale  of  half  of  it,  in  the  first  year,  at 
one  hnndrcil  per  cent  profit,  senrches  the  records  in  vain  for  deeds  to  confirm  it. 
New  Hartford  lies  mainly  in  the  two  Patents,  IJayard's  (or  Free-Masons'),  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ?=au(nioit,  and  Coxe's,  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream.  Book  1  of  Deeds 
recorded  in  tlie  Oneida  Conuty  Clerk's  ofiice,  at  pa>:e  !!•♦»,  sliowsa  deed  from  John  G. 
Leake  to  Jedediah  Sanger,  dated  November  is,  ITiHt,  of  lots  Nos.  71,  T-,  V^i  and  106.  in 
Bayur<rs  Patent,  each  lot  V.y^  acres,  consideration  of  deed  f.dOfs.,  making-  about 
$1.10  per  acre  in  United  States  currency,  and  VMse  1'.;)  of  the  same  Book  records  the 
deed  of  Jede<liah  Sanger  to  Joseph  Higbee,  dated  December  ■¥),  1791,  of  lot  No.  lUS, 
one  of  the  four  above  named,  for  VM),  making  SlJi«i  per  acre,  ten  cents  less  than  its 
cost.  The  water  power  in  tlie  Sauquoit  is  reser\ed,  however,  in  the  last  deed.  At 
page"^(>S  is  the  record  of  a  deed  from  John  Redman  iapparenlly  one  of  the  aborigines) 
to  Thomas  Williams,  Ezekit^l  Williams,  Asaph  Atwaterand  Nathan  Kelsey,  dated  July 
18,  ViW,  of  lot  No.  1  in  the  7th  division  of  Coxe's  Patent,  IS]  acres, for  -t;7;5  fs.,  or  JISJ  in 
United  States  currency,  just  SI  per  acre.  At  page  2tM»  is  recorded  the  deed  of  George 
Washington  and  George  Clinton  to  Jedediah  Sanger,  dated  July  22,  17'.H_),  of  lot  No. 
2,  7th  division,  Coxe's  Patent,  2:U  acres,  for  tils  los.,  e(]ual  to  S2'.>G.2o,  or  about  $1.27 
per  acre.  These  last  two  lots  (Nos.  1  and  2,  Coxe's  Pateni)  arc  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sauquoit,  directly  opposite  to  the  lot  No.  lus  in  Bayard's  Patent  conveyed  to 
Joseph  Higbee  as  above.  Tiie  three  deeds  conveying  Wd  acres  in  all,  cover  most 
of  the  site  of  New  Hartford  village. 
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the  former  to  supply  their  wants.  This  prosperity  continued 
until  the  o[)enini,^  of  the  Erie  Canal.  Then  the  leadinp^  merchants 
and  mechanics  and  ])rofes>ional  men  bei^an  to  turn  their  attention 
to  Utica;  and  the  construction  of  railroads  fiom  Albany  west  a 
few  years  afterwards,  caused  all  important  commercial  transactions 
to  centre  in  Utica.  But  while  the  S.iuquoit  creek  continues  to 
flow,  New  Hartford  will  be  an  important  centre  lor  the  production 
of  cotton,  woljlen  and  other  goods,  that  will  stimulate  and  reward 
its  people. 

One  of  the  -most  notable  thinors  in  the  early  history  of  New 
Hartford,  is  the  superior  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Many  of 
these  were  men  of  education  and  refined  manners,  and  some  of 
great  business  energy.  Such  were  General  Jose|)h  Kirkland,  John 
H.  Lothrop,  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  William  JH.  IMaynard  and  James 
Dean,  of  the  le<2:al  profession;  and  in- the  medical  profession  such 
men  as  Amos  G.  Hull,  the  first  j)resident  of  the  Oneida  County 
Medical  Society,  Charles  Babcock,  his  ]>artner  and  successor,  and 
Uriel  H.  Kellogg,  the  latter  of  wfiom  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  white  child  boim  in  the  place.  Among  the  merchants 
were  such  men  as  Frederick  Stanley,  John  B,  WUbor,  and  Daniel 
Stanton,  his  partner,  Richard  and  Zedekiah  Sanger,  Daniel 
Randall,  John  H.  Handy,  Joseph  Allen,  Joseph  Batler  and 
Kellogg  Hurlburt.  And  among  the  farmers  were  such  men  as 
Jedediah  Sanger,  Jacob  and  Lewis  Sherrill,  General  Oliver  Collins, 
Thomas  Palmer,  Ashbel  Beach,  Amos  Ives,  John  Sames,  Eli  Butler, 
David  and  Allen  Risley,  James  S.  Foster,  Truman  and  Forris 
Kellogg,  Benjamin  Douglass,  James  and  Samuel  Wells,  Dan  Eells, 
Peleg  B.  Pratt,  Peleg  Gitibrd,  Major  Dickinson,  Captain  Gardiner, 
William  Winshi]),  Thomas  an<l  Ezekiel  WiirnuTi^,  Xathan  Seward, 
John  French  and  the  Hiixbee  brothers.  And  in  other  ])ursuits 
were  Sumuel  Lyon,  the  miller  and  ])aper  manufacturer;  Samuel 
Hicks,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Xew  Hartford  Cotton 
Mills;  and  Samuel  Dakin,  for  a  long  lime  the  presiding  Justice  of 
the  village  court.  To  these  may  be  added  Jonathan  Richardson, 
Jesse  Shepard,  Peter  Hull,  Nathan  Manson,  and  John  Remington, 
in  various  other  occupations.  Tiiese  were  all  men  of  character 
and  influence,  and  did  mueh  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  place. 
And  they  had  wives  worthy  of  them,  who  did  their  full  part  to 
rear  their  sons  and  daughters  tor  the  honorable  positions  they  were 
afterwards  to  occupy. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  sons,  many  of  the  daughters  of  these 
parents  w^ere  of  such  worth  as  tj  attract  the  attention  and  aftectiou 
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of  the  best  men,  not  only  in  private,  but  iilso  in  public  and 
professional  life.  For  instance,  Samuel  A.  Talcott,  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  the  State,  married  a  daughter  of 
Frederick  Stanley ;  Greene  C.  Bronson,  wlio  was  successively 
Member  of  Congress,  xVttorney  General  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Slate,  nuirried  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Kilbourn; 
Peter  Chirk,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Xew  Jersey,  married  a 
daughter  of  David  Ki>.ley  ;  John  D.  Caton,  a  Judge  and  prom- 
inent business  man  of  Illinois,  married  a  daughter  of  Jacob 
Sherrill;  Charles  P.  Kirkland  and  Edmund  A.  Wetmore,  married 
daughters  of  John  H.  Lothrop;  and  Judge  William  J.  Bacon, 
John  G.  Floyd,  John  M.  Holley  and  Charles  Tracy,  married 
daughters  of  Jose])h  Kirkland. 

There  are  some  important  events  in  the  history  of  this  town^ 
which  arew^ell  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  first  in  the  order  of 
time  is,  that  New  Hartford  had  the  high  honor  of  erecting  the  first 
church  edifice,  not  only  in  Oneida  county,  but  in  the  state  of  Xew 
York,  as  far  west  as  Utica.  This  church  was  organized  August 
27,  1791,.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Xew  England,  as 
a  Congregational  Church,  but  in  1802  it  became  strictly  Presby- 
terian in  its  mode  of  government  and  discipline.  Its  church  edifice 
■was  erected  in  1793,  although  not  entirely  finished  until  two  or 
three  years  afterwards.  T4iis  venerable  structure  still  remains  on 
the  same  spot  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and  it  still  continues 
to  be  occupied  by  the  same  society  as  its  cherished  church  home. 
Though  the  building  is  now  essentially  the  same,  it  has  from  time 
to  time  undergone  alterations,  both  within  and  without.  I  have 
not  forgotten  its  appearance  in  my  early  days.  Then  it  had  two 
rows  of  windows,  and  a  tower  in  front.  On  the  inside,  the  gal- 
leries occupied  three  sides,  and  the  pidpit  was  perclied  high  in  the 
air  at  the  south  end.  The  audience  occupied  square  pews,  both  in 
the  gallery  and  bi-low  staiis.  The  house  was  warmed  by  two  huge 
black  stoves  placed  near  the  front  entrance,  and  the  stove  pipes 
extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  went  out  at 
the  rear.  The  elevated  pulpit  was  in  accordance  with  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  compelled  the  worshippers  to  "look  up"  for  the 
needed  inspiration  to  the  ]>erformance  of  their  duties.  I  well 
recollect  the  sober  and  dignified  a|)i)earance  of  my  early  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Xoah  Coe,as  he  stood  there  to  dispense  the  Word  of  Life; 
and  the  no  less  dignified  air  of  James  Wells,  the  chorister,  and 
that  of  his  brother  Samuel,  his  assistant,  at  the  oj)[)osite  end  of  the 
house,   as    they   led   in  the   songs  of  Zion ;    and   also  of  "Squire- 
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Dakin,"  who  played  the  bass  viol,  wliose  still  soberer  countenance 
would  Iccad  one  to  su])pose  lie  was  playing  a  funeral  dirge  rather 
than  seeking  to  inspire  us  to  be  joyful  in  the"  service  of  the  Lord. 
Wlieii  I  first  attended  church  there,  the  boys,  for  tlie  most  part, 
were  seated  in  the  gallery,  while  their  parents  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  But  it  was  found  by  experience  that  this 
practice  must  be  <^iven  up,  for  the  boys,  as  boys  will,  when  left  to 
theniselves,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  fun  in  a  quiet  way,  even  when 
Parson  Coe  was  delivering  his  inost  solemn  appeals.  lie  found 
that  human  depravity  often  breaks  out  early  in  lite.  Not  only  did 
they  indulge  in  whispering  and  laughinc^  to  an  unseemly  extent, 
but  they  left  on  the  side  of  the  pews  more  enduring  signs  of  their 
wickedness.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  remember  that  some  boy  had 
drawn  on  the  inside  of  a  gallery  pew  a  picture  of  a  board  laid 
across  a  log  of  w^ood,  and  a  boy  seated  at  each  end  of  the  plank, 
and  underneath  this  picture  were  these  wicked  words: 

"  Paul  says  unto  Peter, 
Let's  get  a  rail  and  teter, 
But  Peter  says  unto  Paul, 
What  if  we  should  fall? 
We 'd  both  go  to  h— 11." 

After  a  season  of  such  an  experience  as  this,  of  the  separation 
of  parents  and  children,  the  boys  were   remanded  to  the  care  of 
their  parents  below,  and  in  due  time,  not  only  the  gallery,  but  the 
square    pews,   double  rows   of    windows,  and   black  stoves   were' 
replaced  by  the  present  mo<lern  and  graceful  improvements. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must 
allude  to  what  now  seems  to  be  a  singular  fact.  The  Rev.  Joshua 
Johnson  was  installed  as  the  second  pastor  of  this  church  in 
October,  1795.  It  is  related  that  some  time  previous  to  this,  a 
council  was  called  to  examine  him.  The  council,  unexpectedly  to 
the  people,  decided  that  3Ir.  Johnson  was  not  suthcienlly  sound  in 
his  doctrinal  sentiments,  When  ([uestioned  upon  the  subject,  he 
stated  that  the  objection  to  his  ordination  was,  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  doctrine  "  that  bjfore  saving  grace  could  be  ap})lied 
to  the  conversion  of  the  soul  it  must  feel  an  entire  willingness  to  be 
damned."  A  new  council,  however,  was  called  fromXew  England,. 
and  he  was  ordained  as  |)astor  of  the  church  with  their  full  appro- 
bation. It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  such  an  event  should 
occur  in  these  latter  days,  and  we  may  remember  it  as  one  worthy 
of  record.  This  *' Hopkinsianism,"  as  the  doctrine  was  called,, 
prevailed  for  a  time  among  some  of   the  Churches  in  Connecticut 
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and  Massachusetts.     I  remember  hcarinsj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  W. 
Taylor,  Professor  of  Di'lactic  Theology  in  Yale  Colle<;e,  relate  an 
anecdote  to  his  students  on  tliis  pohit,  in  order  to  show  how  little 
gome  people  who  are  carried    away  with   theories,  know  the  real 
state  of  their  hearts.     He  said  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stroncr,  the  ven- 
erable pastor  of  the  old   Centre  Church,  of  Hartford,   Conn.,  in  j 
making  his  rou^jd    of  pastoral  calls,  visited  an  old  lady,  who  told                        i 
him  plainly  that   she  did  not  believe  a  person  could  be  a  true                       | 
Christian  if  he  was  not  iDillinrj  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God.                  ^    \ 
The  Doctor  tried  to  reason   with  lier,  and  told  her  there  was  no                        I 
such  doctrine  in  the  Bd)le.     He  told  her  that   while  it  might  be                       \ 
just  in  God  to  punish  the  sinner — and  to  this  all  must  subscribe —                        \ 
it  was  an  entirely  different  thing  for  any  human  being  ever  to  be                        \ 
vjillhig  to  be  damned — that  God  had  made  us  with  a  strong  desire                        \ 
for  happiness,  and  constantly  appealed  to  this  desire  to  engage  us                       , 
in  His  service,  and  be  forever  happy  in  Him.      But  Dr.  Strong                       '. 
found  that  all  his  arguments  were  in  vain.      The  old  lady  still 
insisted  that  her  ];)Osition  was  right,  and  that  the  only  assurance  of 
her  being  a  Christian   was  that  she  was  willing  to  be  damned  for                   ^ 
the  glory  of  God !     When  the  good  Doctor  saw  how  useless  it 
was  to  argue  with  a  person  so  firmly  fixed  in  her  theory,  he  took 
his  departure.     The  next  year,  in  making  his   pastoral  calls,  he                    *  ' 
made  the  old  lady  another  visit.     She  soon  began   on   the  same                       j 
theme  as  the  year  before,  and  still  insisted  that  she  was  right.     He                        j 
tried  once  more  to  reason   with  her,  but  he  might  as  well   have                       | 
talked  to  the  winds.     At  last,  he  said,  "  Well,  madam,  you  sa}'  you                      [ 
are  willing  to  be  damned  for  ihe  glory  of  God;  and  now,  if  God                    ^>  ■ 
is  willing,  I  do  not  see  why  /should  have  any  objection!"     The                   ^. 
poor  woman  thereupon  became  exceedingly  angry  at  the  thought 
that   her  ])astor  could   be   willing    she   should  be  damned!     But 
it   disclosed  ^to  her  the   real   state  of  her  heart,  and   she  never 
broached  the  subject  to  him  again. 

The  Presbyterian  was  not  only  the  first  but  for  a  long  time  the 
only  Church  in  New  Hartford.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  next  religious  organization,  which  I  give  for 
what  it  is  worth,  but  it  is  related  as  a  (act  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time,  whose  word  I  have  never  heard  impeached.  He  said 
that  one  of  the  original  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  who 
was  not  only  a  regular  attendant  but  apparently  much  interested 
in  the  aifairs  of  the  church,  became  very  much  incensed  against 
one  of  his  neighbors  on  account  of  the  intrusion  of  the  latter's 
turkeys  upon   his  lands.     And  when  he  found  he  could  get  no 
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-aclequalc  relief  from  the  owner  of  the  fowls,  he  brought  the  matter 
before  the  church,  of  which  the  owner  of  the  intruders  was  a 
member.  But  this  was  a  case  in  wliich  the  church  decided  that 
it  had  no  jurisdiction.  Such,  however,  was  his  wrath,  not  only  at 
the  owner  of  the  turkeys,  but  at  the  church  also,  for  not  punishing 
bim,  that  he  forthwith  abandoned  thy  old  society  and  joined  with 
others  in  establishing  another  church. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  the  Presbyterian  cluirch  edifice 
was  erected,  anotherMiotable  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  New 
Hartford,  and  this  was  the  publication  of  the  "  Whitestown 
Gazette"  in  this  village.  This  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  Slate  of  Xew  York  west  of  Albany.  Its  first  num- 
ber is  dated  July  10,  1793.  Its  proprietors  were  Jedediah  Sanger, 
Samuel  Wells  and  Elij  ih  Tvisley.  Its  printer  was  Richard  Vander- 
burg.  After  a  while  it  was  discontinued,  but  was  re-established  in. 
3Iay,  1796,  Samuel  Wells  becoming  the  proprietor  and  William 
McLean  the  printer. 

In  1798  it  was  removed  to  Utica,  Mr.  McLean  becoming  the 
owner  of  it,  and  changing  its  name  to  "  Whitestown  Gazette  and 
Cato's  Patrol."  Subsequently  it  underwent  various  changes  of 
name  and  proprietorship,  and  was  successively  edited  by  John  II. 
Lothrop,  William  II.  ^Laynard  and  others,  until  finally  it  became 
the  property  of  Seward  &  Wdliaras.  Six  months  after  the  first 
issue  of  this  pa[)er  in  Xew  Hartford,  another  paper  was  started  in 
the  village  of  Whitesboro  under  the  name  of  the  "  Western 
Ceutinel."  But  to  Xew  Hartford  belongs  the  high  honor  of  is- 
suing the  first  newspaper  that  was  ever  published  in  the  State  west 
of  the  Hudson  river. 

Wherever  the  peo{)le  of  Xew  England  went  we  see  the  marks 
of  their  Puritan  origin.  They  regarded  the  church,  the  school- 
house  and  the  newsp:iper  as  indispensable  to  the  order  and  well 
being  of  tiie  community.  Before  the  first  settlers  of  central  Xew 
York  had  bi'en  here  five  years  away  from  their  pleasant  X'ew 
England  homes,  and  before  they  had  had  time  to  make  their  roads, 
build  their  bridges  and  secure  to  their  families  many  of  the' lux- 
uries of  life,  they  went  to  work  to  establish  schools,  erect  edilices 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  through  the  printing  press  diffuse 
intelligence  among  the  people.  Of  this, -the  early  history  of  Xew 
Hartford  gives  us  a  conspicuous  example. 

The  third  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  place  is  the 
establishment  of  its  cotton  mills.  The  town  of  White>town,  of 
which  X"ew  Hartford  formed  a  part,  had,  as  far  as  known,  the  dis- 
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tinguisbed  honor  of  eroctincj  the  first  two  cotton  cloth  mills  iti  the 
State  of  New  York.  Tlie  first  mill  was  erected  by  the  Oneida 
Manufacturing  Company,  on  the  site  of  the  lower  mill  of  the 
present  New  York  ^lills  Company.  This  company  was  incorpor- 
ated March  9,  1810.  The  New  Hart forij  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incorporated  March  30th  of  the  same  year,  just  three  weeks 
after  the  Whitesboro  company.  The  incorporators  named  in  the 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  were  Frederick  Stanley,  Richard 
Sanger,  Jacob  Sherrill,  John  Eames,  Amos  G.  Hull  and  Joseph 
Kirkland,  with  a  capital  of  8200,000;  and  they  were  empowered 
to  make  cott&u  and  wool  cloths;  but  so  far  as  I  know  or  ever 
heard,  only  cotton  gco<ls  were  ever  made  at  this  establishment. 
The  building  first  erected  by  this  company  wis  a  solid  stoTie 
structure,  and  was  continued  to  be  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses until  within  a  few  years,  when  it  was  burned  down. 

My  father,  Kellogg  Ilurlburt,  a  young  merchant  of  the  place, 
was  early  chosen  to  take  the  general  management  of  the    business,  | 

and  I  have  always  understood  that  he  began  this  supervision  from  J 

about   the   time   of  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  with  Great  *^  ; 

Britain.  He  bought  the  cotton,  sold  the  goods,  attended  to  the 
finances,  and  a])pointed  the  manufacluring  supeiiniendent,  all,  of 
course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors.  This  mill,. 
as  is  well  known,  is  just  south  of  the  businos  i^ortion  of  the 
village,  and  nearly  opposite  the  last  residence  of  Judge  Sanger. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr.  Ilurlburt  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Chadwick  and  Abner  I>rowneIl  in  conducting  the  same  kind 
of  business  at  the  Eigie  31ills,  further  up  the  Sauquoit  creek,  now  ^N 

known  as  Chad  wick's  Mills.     At   a    later  date,  he    and  his  partner  ^-vj^ 

Abner  Brownell,  sold  out  their  interests  to  John  Chadwick,  and 
purchased  tlie  Franklin  factory  at  the  village  of  Sauquoit,  and 
carried  on  the  cotton  manufacture  tor  a  long  period  under  the  firm 
name  of  Huilburt  &  Brownell.  Then  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  this  establishment  to  his  obi  partner  Mr.  Brownell,  and  returned 
to  lake  charge  again  ot  the  old  New  Hartford  mills,  in  which  he 
had'a  large  interest  as  a  stockholder.  Here  he  found  things  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  replaced 
the  old  machinery  by  more  improved  patterns,  and  built  a  long 
brick  wing  to  the  old  stone  structure.  These  improvements, 
though  much  needed,  made  a  few  of  the  old  fogy  stockholders 
grumble  at  the  cost,  but  they  were  afterwards  led  to  see  that  the 
company  was  amply  repaiil  for  the  expenditure.  It  was  always 
his  aim  to  have  men  of  character  and   ability  for  superintendents,. 

i 
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and  secure  good  fan  ilies  to  do  Ins  work.  Their  interests  and  cora- 
fort  were  earetidly  studied  by  him,  and  they  in  return  showed 
their    zi'al    and    rep^ard    in    every  way  they    could.     Among  tlie  I 

superintendents  during    his    management,    I    well    recollect    two,  ] 

Daniel  Keith  and  ^tr.  Andrews.  3Ir.  Keith  was  there  many  years 
and  })erformed  his  duties  with  diligence  and  skill  and  sought  in 
various  ways  to  promote  the  best  interests  both  of  the  employer 
and  the  employed.  While  he  was  there,  lie  showed  great  inter- 
€.st  in  introducing  religious  services  among  the  working  people, 
and    my  father    seconded    the    movement    by  offering    the    best  j 

buihling  in  the  "Factory  yard"  for  such  service.  This  otfer 
was  gratefully  accepted    by  the    people,   and    religious    services  { 

were  continued  there  for  some  years,  and  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  large  and  flourishing  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  the  village.  Mr.  Keith  went  from  there  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  wdiere  he  took  charo^e  of  the    first  cotton  mill  ever  erected  i 

m  that  now  flourishing  manufacturing  city.     Mr.   Andrews,   the  ] 

next  superintendent,  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  } 

more  than  ordinary  dignity  of  manner  and  of  a  strongly  religious  j 

character.     Two  of  his  sons  are  now  holding  positions  of  great  j 

honor  and  distinction,  one  as  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  this  State  and  the  other  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church — positions  where  they  rank  among  the  first  and 
best. 

There  are  several  other  manufacturing  industries  that  had  their 
origin,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned,  in  Xew  Hartford;  but 
their  history  T  leave  to  those  who  are  fnore  familiarly  acquainted 
with  these  specialities. 

There  is  another  institution  I  must  not  pass  by  unnoticed — 
and  one  the  youngsters  of  my  day  will  not  easily  forget — 
and  that  is  the  old  village  schoolhouse.  \yhen  it  was  erected,  I 
know  not,  for  it  was  long  before  my  early  school  days.  It 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  village  "  green"  and  next  to  the 
lot  cornering  on  South  street.  It  was  a  plain  wooden  building, 
two  stories  high.  The  lower  story  was  for  the  boys  and  the 
upper  for  the  girls.  In  those  days,  the  good  old  maxim  of 
King  Solomon,  "  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  w^as  not  only 
believed  in,  but  literally  applied.  The  schoolmaster  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  his  necessary  duties  to  inflict  corporal  pun- 
ishment for  even  slight  transgressions,  by  w^ay  of  asserting  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  inspiring  his  trembling  pupils  with  a 
proper  sense  of  his  authority. 
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When  I  went  to  school  tliere,  James  ]McElroy,  a  kind  and  cour- 
teous gentleman  out  of  school,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  authority^ 
This  sceptre  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a  well-seasoned  birch 
stick.  If  a  boy  was  caught  whispering  to  the  one  next  to  him^ 
the  master  caught  him  by  the  ear  and  marched  him  to  the  middle 
of  the  room — or  made  him  hold  out  his  hand  to  receive  a  few 
strokes  from  tl!e  ferule.  If  he  repeated  the  otfense,  he  not  only 
had  a  like  infliction,  but  was  made  to  stand  there  a  while  to  h& 
gazed  at  by  the  other  schohirs,  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  If,  how- 
ever, his  offense  was  of  greater  magnitude,  such  as  throwing  a  wad 
across  the  room,  or  making  other  boys  laugh,  he  was  called  out  to 
the  teacher's  desk  and  had  inflicted  upon  his  back  and  legs  a 
goodly  number  of  strokes  from  the  aforementioned  birch  stick 
well  seasoned  in  ashes.  \Yhile  I  was  at  that  school  there  were  not 
many  scholars  that  escaped  at  least  one  flagellation  each  term — a 
term  consisting  of  twelve  weeks,  which  cost  the  parents  one  shil- 
ling per  week — w^hippings  included.  So  severe  were  these  punish- 
ments at  times,  the  marks  of  the  stick  were  visible  long  after- 
wards. I  have,  even  at  this  late  day,  a  vivid  recollection  of 
one  of  the  scholars  coming  into  the  school-room  one  morning  with 
his  pants  rolled  up  above  his  knees,  to  show  the  horrid  marks  upon 
Lis  flesh  of  the  work  of  the  rod  the  day  before.  But  "  the  good 
old  times "  of  such  impressive  instruction  have  happily  passed 
away,  and  teachers  now  seek  more  to  win  than  to  worry  their 
scholars — to  rule  by  love  rather  than  by  fear. 

The  old  school-house  after  serving  its  day  and  generation,  finally 
gave  way  to  a  more  substantial  structure  of  brick,  and  this  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  school  of  m.uch  higher  grade  in  the  fine  old 
mansion  of  Judge  Sanger.  I^ut  we  V)oys  of  the  olden  time  have 
some  tender  recollections  of  our  school  boy  days.  We  cannot 
soon  forget  our  sports  on  the  village  green,  summer  and  winter 
evenings,  and  the  friendships  there  formed  that  have  lasted  through 
all  the  years  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  and  made  us  feel  as  though 
there  were  few  others  so  dear  to  our  hearts  as  the  friends  of  our 
youth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  us  of  the  ])resent  day,  that  we 
should  know  something  of  those  who. were  prominent  in  the  social 
and  business  aflairs  of  the  place.  Of  Judge  Sanger,  the  first  set- 
tler and  patriarch  of  the  village,  I  need  not  speak,  for  others  will 
do  him  and  his  family  full  justice. 

On  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  South  streets  stands  one  of  the 
most  statelv  mansions  ever  built   in   New   Hartford.     It  is  now 
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occupied  by  the  ^IcLean  family.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  built 
by  Judge  Sanger,  but  when  I  first  knew  anytliing  about  it,  it  was  ia 
the  possession  of  Frederick  Stanley.  ^Ir.  Statiley  was  a  pleasant 
and  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  By  his  tirst  marriage 
he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  flis  son,  Heury,  I 
never  kne^v,  for  he  died  early,  but  a  lady  who  knew  him  well  told  me 
that  this  Henry  Stmley  was  '*  the  handsomest  and  most  accom- 
plished •}oung  man  in  the  county."  His  sister,  Julia,  married 
Daniel  Stanton,  the  leading  merchant  in  this  place,  if  not  in  the 
whole  county.  3Ir.  Stmton  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  and  of  much  more  than  ordinary  culture  of  mind,  and 
one  of  the  best  conversers  I  ever  knew.  He  left  Xew  Hartford 
for  a  larger  sphere  of  activity,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  great 
auction  house  of  Shotwell,  Fox  ct  Co.,  Xew  York  city,  and  there 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  After  this  he  took  his  family  to 
Europe  and  spent  several  years  there  to  gratify  his  refined   tastes^ 

Mr.  Stanley's  second  wife  was  a  sister  of  Seth  Grosvenor,  a 
leading  merchant  of  Xew  York.  Another  sister  married  Elisha 
Williams,  of  Hudson,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  advocates 
at  the  public  bar.  Mrs.  Stanley  Was  a  lady  of  such  stately  bear- 
ing and  polished  manners  that  her  brother  sportively  called  her 
"the  Duchess."  She  had  two  children,  a  son  Frederick,  and  a 
daughter,  ^lary  Eliza.  Frederick  grew  up  toman's  estate,  studied 
law  and  moved  west.  His  sister  became  the  second  wife  of  Sam- 
uel A.  Talcott,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  These  daughters  of 
Mr.  Stanley  were  beautiful  women — though  of  different  types — 
and  were  called  "the  belles  of  Oneida  county." 

Mr.  Talcott  while  practicing  his  profession  in  Xew  Hartford  was 
chosen  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  which  ofiice  lie  held  for 
eight  years  and  then  resigned  to  practice  in  Xew  York  city.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  as  well  as  one  of  the 
finest  looking  men  in  public  life.  I  recollect  hearing  Judge  Dean 
say  that  Chief  Justice  ^Marshall  remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  Mr.  Talcott's  arguments,  that  it  was  the  ablest  he  had  ever 
beard  in  that  court.  Such  an  opinion  from  such  a  source  was  the 
highest  commendation  any  lawyer  could  possibly  receive.  As  Mr. 
Talcott  was  the  s]>ecial  favorite  of  3Ir.  Van  Buren,  who  called 
him  "  gem  of  the  State" — he  would  doubtless  have  recommended 
him  as  the  successor  of  Judge  3Iarshall  had  he  lived  and  been  able 
to  practice  his  profession  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Talcott's  son  by  his  first  marriage,  John  L.,  removed  to 
Buffalo,  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  continued  on 
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the  bench  until  he  became  disqualified  by  age.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  in  personal  appearance  mucli  resembled 
his  father. 

Another  prominent  residence  was  that  of  Richard  Saii^^er,  at  the 
head  of  the  business  street,  and  recently  known  as  the  Golden 
place.  This  was  one  of  the  few  brick  dwellings  of  that  period, 
and  was  built  and  occupied  by  him  for  many  years.  He  married 
the  sister  of  Elli  Butler  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
sons  afterwards  engaged  in  business  in  Utica,  Henry,  the  oldest, 
becoming  the  teller  in  the  Old  Utica  Bank,  and  Gerry  and  Richard 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business.  Henry  afterwards  became 
cashier  of  one  of  the  leading  banks*  in  Detroit  and  continued  to 
hold  this  position  until  his  death.  Richard  died  many  years  since, 
but  Gerry  still  lives  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  now  resides,  I 
believe,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.    » 

Doctor  Charles  Babcock,  one  of  the  "  beloved  physicians,''  re- 
sided in  the  house  next  beyond  Mr.  Sanger's,  on  the  Seneca  turnpike. 
He  had  two  sons,  Pratt  and  William.  Both  of  them  went  west 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  Pratt  is  still  living  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  has  secured  a  good  share  of  this  world's  goods  for  his  declining 
years.  His  good  mother  still  survives  at  the  age  of  ninety-five, 
and  resides  with  her  only  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Abbott,  in  Utica. 

A  little  beyond  Dr.  Babcock's  stands  the  former  fine  residence 
of  John  H.  Lothrop.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  well  known 
and  venerated  Kirkland  of  Clinton.  Mr.  Lothrop,  though  bred  a 
lawyer,  became  the  cashier  of  the  Ontario  Branch  Bank  in  Utica, 
and  continued  in   this  position  until  his  death.     His  eldest  son,  ™ 

Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  was  for  a   long  period  the  pastor  of  the  old  i^ 

Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  died  only  a  few  years  ago  at 
an  advanced  age.  The  only  remaining  son,  William,  still  lives 
and  resides  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  The  eldest  daughter  married 
Charles  P.  Kirkland,  bat  she  survived  only  a  few  years.  Another 
daughter  married  E.  xV.  Wetmore  of  the  old  and  well  known  firm 
of  Wetmore  &  Denio,  and  her  younger  sister,  Frances,  married 
Professor  John  H.  Lathrop  of  Hamilton  College,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  L^niversity  of  Missouri,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
Bity  of  Wisconsin,  President  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  and 
again  President  of  the  L^niversity  of  ^Missouri,  in  which  office  he 
died. 

Opposite  Mr.  Lothrop's  house  is  the  one  long  occupied  by  Judge 
James  Dean,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Dean,  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Westmoreland.     Jud^re  Dean  was  the  first  white  bov  born 
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in  Oneida  County.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent,  character  aud  of 
diojnified  deportment,  and  was  honored  with  ditferent  offices  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  such  as  County  Clerk,  County  Judge  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Legislature. 

On  either  side  of  his  residence  are  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  and 
Lewis  Sherrill,  which  are  still  occupied  by  some  of  their  descendants. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  only  wealthy  persons,  but  were  also  in- 
terested in  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  town. 

In  the  rear  of  ]\[r.  Lothrop's  residence,  on  the  high  ground,  on 
the  back  road  to  Clinton,  stands  the  house  long  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Xoah  Coe,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Coe  was 
a  man  who  coniminded  general  respect  for  his  unswerving 
integrity,  dignified  manners  and  devotion  to  his  master's  service. 
His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Professor  Goodrich  of  Yale  College. 
This  brother  married  the  daugliter  of  Xoah  Webster,  the  cele- 
brated lexicographer.  ]Mr.  Cce  had  three  children — two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Charles,  the  eldest  son,  was  a  school  mite  of  mine. 
He  was  a  remarka%ly  bright  boy^but  so  high  spirited   he    could  j 

not  brook  the  restraints  of  home  and  took  a  sudden  departure  for  j 

the  west,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents  and  friends.  The  only 
news  they  ever  had  of  him  afterwards  was  that  his  clothes  were 
found  torn  and  scattered  in  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  leading  to  the 
sad  conclusion  that  he  had  been  killed  by  wild  beasts.  Frederick, 
the  younger  son  was  of  a  more  sedate  and  thoughtful  character, 
and  he,  in  the  course  of  time  became  a  highly  esteemed  and  useful 
lawyer  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  grew 
up  to  be  a  beautiful  woman,  and  married  her  cousin,  a  son  of  Pro- 
fessor Goodricli  of  Yale  College. 

General  Joseph  Kirkland  lived  on  South  Street ;  also  in  the 
house  on  the  main  street,  now  occupied  by  Francis  Butler.  He 
removed  to  Utica  at  an  early  day  and  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  })lace.  He  was  a  man  of  courteous  manners 
and  dignified  bearing,  interested  in  everything  that  pertained  to 
the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  ever  ready  to  assume  any  burdens  his 
fellow  oitiz.Mis  might  impose  u))on  him.  He  was  chosen  to  be  the 
first  mayor  of  the  city,  and  while  holding  this  office,  the  dreaded 
A-iiatic  cholera  made  its  first  appearance  here.  Tlie  citizjns  gener- 
ally fli'd  in  terror  to  other  places,  all  business,  excopting  that 
of  tlie  physieian  and  ap  )thecary,  was  sus[)endcd.  But  General 
Kirkland  stood  m mfuUy  at  his  post  through  the  dread  ordeal,  and 
issue!  daily  bulletins  for  the  information  of  those  who  were  away 
from  the  stricken  citv.     General  Kirkland  was  blessed  with  a  larije 
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family.  His  oldest,  son,  Charles  P.,  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  both 
in  Utica  and  Xew  York  City.  William,  another  son,  devoted  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  four" of  the  daughters  married 
men  in  the  legal  profession,  three  of  whom  were  afterwards  ^lem- 
bers  of  Congres.^,  and  one  also  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  Slate. 

William  II.  Maynard  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  graced 
the  Oneida  bar,  and  was  as  prominent  as  a  political  thinker  as  he 
was  in  the  legal  ])rofession.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime.  As 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  he  attended  the  Court  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors  in  the  city  of  New  York  just  as  the  cholera 
began  to  make  its  appearance  there,  and  he  became  one  of  its  early 
yictims.  As  he  had  no  family  he  left  in  his  will  820,000  to  endow 
a  professorship  of  Law  and  Political  Economy  in  Hamilton  Col- 
lege; and  his  mortal  remains  now  lie  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
revered  Kirkland  and  others  in  the  cometeiy  on  College  Hill. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  Seward  and  Williams  and  other 
families  that  once  lived  in  Xew  Hartford  and  afterwards  gained 
prominent  positions  in  the  business  circles  of  Utica,  but  my  limits 
forbid.  I  can  only  now  allude  briefly  to  the  record  of  my  father's 
family  as  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  town,  and  because 
it  is  more  familiar  to  me  than  any  other. 

My  grandfather,  3Iathias  Hurlburt,  was  born  in  Farmington, 
Conn.,  married  Clemence  Kellogg  in  Xew  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
after  living  there  a  brief  period  removed  to  Richmond,  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.  Here  my  father,  Kellogg  Hurlburt,  was  born 
in  1783,  the  closing  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  brother, 
Augustus,  was  also  born  there  in  1789,  the  year  that  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Kot  long  after  this,  probably  in  1791  or  1792,  m\'  grandfather 
brought  his  family  to  Xew  Hartford,  in  this  State.  Here  his  son, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hurlburt  was  born  in  179'J,  the  year  in  which 
the  Whitestoioi  Gazttte  was  first  published. 

The  coincidence  in  the  births  of  these  three  brothers  with  some 
notable  events  of  history,  although  of  no  importance  in  themselves 
and  useless  except  in  fixing  in  the  minds  of  their  friends  the  date 
of  their  births,  n^ver  probably  produced  any  tinge  of  the  conceit 
of  the  old  gentleman  who,  when  his  grandson  learned  that  Wash- 
ington died  in  1709,  went  to  his  grand  parent  and  said,  "  Grandpa, 
do  you  know  what  great  historical  event  occurred  in  1799".'" 
"  Certainly,  my  son."  '•  Well,  what  was  it  ?  "  "  Why,  my  boy,  it 
^vas  the  year  in  which  I  was  born."     The  youngest  of  the  family, 
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Tliomas  J.  Hurlbiirt,  was  also  born  in  New  Hartford  in  1801. 
These  brothers  all  grew  up  to  man's  estate  and  were  engaged 
in  various  business  pursuits,  first  in  Mew  Ilirtfor.l,  and  afterwards 
in  other  places. 

After  the  death  of  ^Mathias  flurlburt  in  1814,  his  youngest  son, 
Tliomas  J.,  became  a  member  of  ray  father's  family,  and  was 
trained  up  for  mercantile  life.  After  spending  a  few  years  in 
Utica,  he  went  to  Rochester,  and  from  tlience  to  Detroit  where 
he  became  connected  with  a  leading  bank,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  cashier  of  its  branch  in  the  interior  of  that  State.  At 
a  later  period  he  had  a  position  in  the  Treasury  department  in 
"Washington,  D.  C,  which  he  lield  until  his  deatli  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  His  brother,  Benjamin  F.,  engaged  in  business  in 
Rochester  after  leaving  Xew  Hartford,  acquired  a  handsome  estate 
there,  and  lost  it  all  by  endorsing  loo  freely  for  an  old  merchant 
in  whom  he  placed  the  utmost  contidence.  Then  he  returned  to- 
Kew  Hartford  and  continued  there  until  his  death  in  1858. 

His  older  brother,  Augustus,  though  engaged  in  other  business,. 
had  a  strong  taste  for  architecture,  and  only  wanted  the  advant- 
ages of  an  education  in  that  line  to  have  become  an  accomplished 
architect.  As  it  was,  he  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
appearance  of  his  native  town.  He  did  what  he  could  towards 
remodeling  of  the  old  Fresl>yterian  church  edifice,  and  for  the 
renovation  and  beautifying  of  various  dwellings  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  When  the  tlood  tide  of  emigration  to  Utica  took 
place  he  went  there  also,  and  remained  there   many  years,  but  { 

finally  returned  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  home  of  i 

his  early  years,  and  there  he  died  December  3,  1871.  j 

My  father,  Kellogg  Hurlburt,  was  married  in  Xew^  Hartford  to 
Sarah  Manson,  December  11,  1806,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Snow- 
den.  During  the  first  period  of  his  married  life,  he  occupied,  with 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  South  streets. 
In  this  house  his  oldest  child,  Mary  Augusta,  was  born.  After- 
wards, he  took  the  house  on  South  street  vacated  by  General 
Kirkland  upon  his  removal  to  Utica.  A  few  years  after  this  he 
built  the  house  now  known  as  the  parsonage  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  continued  to  live  here  until  he  decided  to  change  his 
residence  to  Utica,  where  he  could  conduct  his  business  to  greater 
advantage,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal.  This  life  work  of 
nianufiicturing  cotton  goods  continued  until  his  decease  in  1847. 
While  he  was  in  Utica,  he  was  chosen  the  first  cashier  of  the  Oneida 
Bank,  but  owing  to  certain  complications,  for  which  he  was  in  no 
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way  responsible,  be  retired  from  tbe  post,  and  devoted  bis  wbole 
attention  to  bis  former  business. 

jSIy  mother  ^vas  a  n:itive  of  Framingbam,  ]\iass.  When  but 
eighteen  years  obi.  in  1803,  she  came  to  New  Hartford — traveling 
all  tbe  way  on  horseback — threading  her  way  through  tbe  wilder- 
ness, crossing  bridgeless  streams,  and  undergoing  all  tbe  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  such  a  journey,  as  best  she  could.  This  journey 
took  her  two  weeks  to  accomplish.  It  is  no  wonder,  when  New 
England  families  in  those  days  were  about  to  leave  their  homes 
for  these  western  wilds,  their  friends  and  neighbors  assembled  in 
the  bouse  of  prayer,  to  commend  them  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  Almighty  God.  I  remember  tbe  elder  Dr.  Guiteau,  of  Trenton, 
telling  me  in  my  early  days,  that  when  be  first  came  here,  be  was 
six  days  coming  from  Albany — a  journey  that  can  now  be  accom- 
plished with  ease  in  less  than  three  hours,  and  from  Boston  in  less 
than  ten  bours.  It  is  by  such  contrasts  as  these  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  tbe  advantages  we  enjoy  over  those  of  our  fatbers  in 
things  tbat  pertain  to  our  material  comfort. 

The  Seneca  turnpike,  which  was  made  through  New  Hartford  in 
tbe  year  1800,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  thoroughfare  in  tbis 
region  from  Albany  west.  Over  tbis  pike  great  covered  wagons, 
drawn  by  four  and  six  horses,  were  almost  daily  seen,  carrying 
their  loads  of  merchandise  to  different  points  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  State.  And  over  tbe  same  route  Parker  &  Co.'s  stages 
conveyed  their  tired  passengers  at  tbe  rate  of  from  three  to  five 
miles  an  hour,  except  when  tbe  mud  was  so  deep  they  bad  to 
unload  and  assist  in  prying  their  conveyance  out  of  tbe  mud. 

In  those  days  tbe  mails  were  infrequent  and  uncertain.     Postage  ^ 

was  high  and  newspapers  were  scarce  and  scanty  of  news.  No 
daily  papers  were  issued  except  in  tbe  large  cities.  My  only 
recollection  of  newspapers  then,  was  in  seeing  once  a  week,  a  man 
on  borseback,  with  bis  saddlebags  stuffed  with  tbe  Utica  Weekly 
Gazette  and  Observer,  and  blowing  his  horn  as  be  approached  the 
dwellings  of  bis  subscribers. 

A  few  words  now  on  tbe  domestic  life  of  tbe  people.  The 
families  of  that  day  were,  in  general,  much  larger  than  those  of 
tbe  present  time.  Tbis  was  doubtless  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to 
tbe  comparative  cheapness  of  living.  A  family  could  then  live  on 
a  sum  that  would  now  only  comfortably  support  a  single  person. 
Tliey  lived  a  more  simple  and  rational  life  than  we  now  do,  and 
Tvith  all  our  modern  improvements  and  refinements,  they  were  at 
least  as  bappy  and  contented  as  the  men  and  women  of  tbe  present 
generation.     One  great  blessing  of  tbat  period  was^  that  marriage 
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took  place  cjirlier  in  life  than  at  present,  and  the  practice  was 
almost  universal. 

Nearly  all  the  early  settlers  of  Xew  Hartford  were  from  the 
eastern  States,  and  hence  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  now, 
since  the  country  has  been  flooded  by  the  more  ignorant  classes  of 
Old  Woild.  Then  people  deliglitcd  to  help  each  other.  If  a  man 
had  a  house  or  barn  to  raise,  his  neighbors  were  ever  ready  to 
assist  in  the  work.  When  he  gathered  in  his  corn,  they  came  with 
pleasure  to  the  "  husking  bee,"  and  when  the  good  housewife 
wished  to  make  her '* apple  sauce"  for  the  winter,  the  neighbors 
were  informed  of  it,  and  the  boys  and  girls  assembled  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  apple  paring,  and  a  glorious  time  they  had  of 
it.  How  well  I  remember  on  such  occasions  the  sport  the  young 
folks  had  in  throwing  the  parings  over  their  heads,  to  see  who 
would  be  their  future  husbands  and  wives.  And  the  sleigh 
rides,  too.  The  young  man  would  take  his  girl  in  his  "cutter"  by 
himself  alone,  an<l  a  dozen  others  would  do  the  same,  and  they 
would  all  go  to  some  place  not  many  miles  away  and  have  a  merry 
time.  But  now  the  merry  makings  and  simpler  enjoyments  of 
those  early  times  have  nearly  all  passed  away ;  and  the  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  have  introduced  more  formal  and  expensive, 
though  less  hearty  and  enjoyable  modes  of  living. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1827, 'Xew  Hartford  was  set  off  from  the 
town  of  Whitestown  and  became  a  town  by  itself — as  Utica  had 
been  ten  years  before.  This  event  caused  general  rejoicing.  But 
there  were  a  few  who  took  sadly  to  heart  their  separation  from 
the  good  old  town  to  which  they  had  long  belonged.  One  of  these 
was  William  Curtis,  a  merchant  in  that  village,  and  at  that  time, 
if  my  memory  serves,  the  town  cleik  of  the  old  town.  When, 
therefore,  the  villagers  in  their  joy  placed  a  cannon  on  the  hill  near 
Judge  Sanirer's  residence,  and  made  the  place  ring  with  its  echoes, 
^Ir.  Curtis  was  so  much  incensed  by  the  sounds  that  he  responded 
by  having  the  bell  of  the  Presbyterian  church  tolled,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  do  at  that  time  on  funeral  occasions.  This,  of  course, 
aroused  the  indignation  of  those  who  were  firing  the  gun  on  the 
bill.  I  recollect,  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  impression 
made  upon  me,  when  Nathaniel  Caulkins,  a  sharp  visaged  and 
determined  man,  who  stood  by  the  gun,  exclaimed  in  language  and 
tone  more  expressive  than  polite,  "Boys,  load  the  cannon  with 
Stones,  and  if  that  bell  does  not  stop  tolling,  fire  into  the  old  belfry 
ami  tear  it  to  pieces  !" 

Happily  the  bell   soon  ceased   to  toll   and   the  old    belfry  was 
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saved.  And  it  is  the  prayer  of  all  the  old  residents  and  the 
descendants  of  those  who  erected  the  old  meeting  house,  that 
this  venerable  structure  may  loiig  continue  to  be  a  gatherini^  place 
of  the  people  for  the  worship  of  God — and  that  as  the  old  and  the 
young,  from  far  and  near,  come  to  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  the  bell  of  the  old 
church,  now  released  from  the  doleful  service  to  which  it  was  once 
subjected,  maj*  lead  all  others  in  the  good  old  town  in  ringing  out 
the  Old  century  and  ringing  in  the  New. 


FROM    REV.    DR.    ANSOX    J.    UPSOX. 

'*The  Waverly,"  I 

372  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ) 
Dear  Mr.  Root:  Let  me  thank  you  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Invitation  for  an  invitation  to  the  New  Hartford  Centennial.  It  is  to  me  a 
very  pleasant  remembrance.  I  wish  I  could  promise  to  attend.  It  would  give 
me  real  pleasure.  But  I  fear  I  must  content  myself  with  otfcring  daily  thanks 
that  I  have  been  permitted  to  return  and  live  once  more  in  my  old  home  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Hartford. 

Cordial] V  vours,  Ansox  J.  LTpsox. 


ii 


LETTERS  OF  REGRET. 

Many  letters  of  regret  were  received,   several   of    which  were 
read  during  the  day. 

FROM    HON.    D.    E.    TVAGER. 

Rome,  June  22. 
L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  &c.— Dear  sir:    Your  invitation  to  the  New  Hart- 
ford Centennial  for  June  27,  is  received.     It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  the  Centennial  exercises  of  a  town  so  rich  as  is  New  Hartford  | 

in  early  and  interesting  reminiscences,  but  that  pleasure  I  must  forego  and  be  ; 

content  with  a  perusal  of  the  record  that  day  made,  narrating  a  few  of  the 
many  things  the  pioneers  of  that  town  contributed  to  make  Oneida  county  the 
central  gem  in  the  galaxy  of  counties  in  the  Empire  State. 

Yours,  &c.,  D.  E.  Wager.      , 

FROM    HO>f.    JAMES    S.    SHERMAN. 

House  of  Representatives,         ; 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  18.  f 
L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  &c. — My  dear  sir:    I  am   in  receipt  to  day  of  your 
invitation  to  be  present  at  tlie  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Hartford.     I  am  very  sorry  I   shall   not  be  able  to  be  present.     With 
many  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me, 

I  am  cordially  yours, 

J.  S.  Sherman. 
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FROM    DR.    H.    B.    MILLARD. 

L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  Sec:  I  be^:  to  acknowledge  your  kind  invitation  to 
he  present  at  the  New  IlarLford  Centennial.  As  f  i,n)  abroad  shortly  after  the 
date  of  the  celebration,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  remain  here  till  the  last  moment. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  attend.  As  I  did  not  leave  Xew  Hartford 
till  I  was  21,  I  may  say  I  "grew  up"  there,  and  a  fair  place  to  "grow 
up"  in  it  is.  Its  green  fields,  its  wooded  heights  and  smiling  valleys  will  al- 
ways be  dear  to  my  memory.  I  have  traveled  in  many  lands  and  have  not 
seen  many  fairer,  more  peaceful,  nor  more  lovely  villages  than  my  own  birth- 
place. 'My  only  regret  is  that  for  so  many  years  I  have  seen  so  little  of  it. 
With  renewed  thanks, 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

II.  B.  Millard,  M.  D., 

4  East  41st  street,  Xew  York. 


FROM    S.    N.    D.    NORTH. 

Albany,  June  25. 
L.  B.  Root,  Chairman,  &c. — My  dear  sir:  I  greatly  regret  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Hartford,  on  Wednesday.  I  have  a  sincere  attachment  for  the  town  and 
a  profound  respect  for  its  noble  history.  I  was  born  in  old  Ivirkland,  just 
south  of  New  Hartford,  and  I  lived  seventeen  years  of  my  business  life  in 
Utica,  just  north.  So  that  between  the  two  the  soil  of  your  town  had  been 
my  most  familiar  trail.  I  know  every  tree  and  rock  on  that  old  turnpike  and 
the  faces  of  the  sturdy  farmers  that  dwell  thereon.  So  many  of  them  in  home- 
steads built  by  ancestors  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  are  as  familiar  to  me 
AS  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  only  fault  I  ever  had  to  find  with 
them  grows  out  of  their  apparent  willingness  to  keep  the  turnpike  in  a  condi- 
tion uncomfortably  suggestive  of  the  primeval  pathways  that  the  forefathers 
trod.  But  I  can  forgive  them  even  that,  on  this  anniversary  occasion,  and  I 
hope  that  everything  will  conspire  to  make  the  celebration  memorable  and  en- 
joyable.    Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  believe  me 

Sincerely  yours,  S.  N.  D.  North. 

FROM    EDWIX    H.    GOODRICH. 

Milwaukee,  June  22. 
L.  B.  Root,  Chairman — Dear  Sir:  Your  invitation  to  the  "Centennial 
Anniversary"  of  the  settlement  of  New  Hartford  is  received.  It  would  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 
I  regard  the  village  of  New  Hartford,  which  was  the  home  of  my  parents,  and 
in  which  I  was  born  G'J  years  ago — in  which  my  boyhood  and  youth  were 
passed,  with  the  kindliest  remembrance  and  deepest  interest,  and  have  a 
strong  desire  to  return  there  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  seeing  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood  and  renewing  the  actpiaintaiice  of  the  few  persons  now  remain- 
ing whom  1  f«)rmer!y  knew,  but  that  pleasure  must  be  deferred  until  another 
year.     The  old  landmarks  are  not  forgotten,  and  I  can  with  closed  eyes  see  the 
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once  familiar  faces  in  the  villai^e  school,  also  the  good  old  faces  of  those  of 
mature  years,  from  the  vilhige  and  surrounding  country,  reverently  gathered 
together  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  old  Presbyterian  meeting  house  to  receive 
the  ministration  of  the  Kev.  Xoah  Coe.  The  latter  have  long  since  passed 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  whose  hair  is  now  white  in  turn  and  whose 
sight  is  dimmed  by  age.  To  all  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances  who  may  be 
present  at  the  celebration  and  banquet,  I  present  my  sincere  regards,  and  I 
hereby  express  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Invitation  my  thanks  for 
the  courtesy  extended  to  myself  and  family. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Edwix  H.  Goodrich. 

FEOM    REV.    WILLIAil    L.    PAGE. 

12  Wavkrly  Place,  RornESTER,  June  14,  1888. 
Rev.  I.  X.  Terry — Dear  Brother:  I  write  you  a  few  words  for  the  historian 
at  the  coming  celebration  at  New  Hartford.  I  take  this  liberty  as  in  the  year 
1862  I  supplied  for  some  tune  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
Hartford,  stopping  in  the  family,  Sabbath  days,  of  old  Mr.  Sherrill  of  blessed 
memory.  Xy  grandparents.  Minnierva  Hale,  and  Lucinda  Patrick  Hale,  his 
wife,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hartford.  After  spending  two 
years  here,  Judge  Sanger  induced  them  to  buy  land  of  him  in  Sangerfield.  So 
they  became  the  very  first  settlers  of  that  town.  Judge  Jones,  in  his  Annals  of 
Oneida  County,  gives  the  date  of  Hale's  settlement  in  Sangerfield  with  accu- 
racy. Just  two  years  previous  to  that  date  they  came  to  New  Hartford.  At 
that  time  there  was  only  one  log  house  in  the  city  of  Utica,  occupied  by  two 
men  engaged  in  gathering  ginseng  root.  This  can  be  taken  for  accurate  state- 
ment of  historical  fact,  notwithstanding  contradictory  statements  have  been 
made  within  a  year  or  two.  3Iy  grandparents  came  from  Columbia  county 
via  Hudson  and  ^Mohawk  rivers  on  a  llatboat,  poling  their  wjiy.  At  L'tica 
they  landed.  Needing  help  to  get  their  goods  up  the  bank,  Mrs,  Hale  went  ta 
the  log  house.  Both  men  were  in.  The  door  stood  open,  and  one  who  first 
caught  sight  of  this  unexpected  visitant  exclainit-d:  "  My  God!  where  did  you 
come  from  ?"  The  other  immediately  said :  '"If  the  Lord  has  sent  us  a  woman, 
don't  use  such  language  as  that."'  She  had  only  to  tell  her  errand,  and  both 
men  were  on  their  way  to  help,  while  siic  rc:nained  in  the  cabin.  While  living 
in  Nesv  Hartford  they  buried  two  children,  both  born  there.  The  grave  of  the 
first  child  was  the  first  burial  in  the  old  New  Hartford  burying  ground  by  the 
roadside.  The  funt^ral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Indian  minister.  Rev. 
Samson  Occom,  author  of  the  hymn  beginning,  "Awakened  by  Sinai's  awful 
sound."  My  granrlmother  lived  to  see  a  large  congregation  gathered  around 
the  spot  where  she  laid  her  first  born  child.  In  Sangerfield  they  raised  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  childrt-n,  only  one  of  whom  now  survives,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Hale  Mills 
of  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  The  farm  cleared  by  Minnierva  Hale 
in  Sangerfield  has  never  passed  out  o:  the  possession  of  the  family,  being  now 
owned  by  his  grandson,  A.  Jerome  Hale,  of  Waterville.  In  the  cemetery  at 
Sangerfield  Center,  a  magnificent  monument  has  been  erected  upon  the  Hale 
lot  by  A.  Jerome  Hale,  Yours  most  respectfully, 

William  L.  Page. 
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FROM    REV.    PETER   KIMBALL. 

Perth  Amboy,  June  25,  1888. 
In  the  fourth  month  of  niyOGth  year,  I  write  without  anyghisscs  as  follows: 
I  went  to  New  Hartford,  October  26,  1816.  Rev.  Noah  Coe  was  the  Presby- 
terian minister,  Samuel  Dakin,  a  village  teacher,  Wm.  Curtis,  grocer,  Samuel 
Lyon,  paper  maker,  and  Judge  Sanger,  Richard  Sanger  and  Messrs.  Randall, 
Allen,  Richardson,  Porter,  Iligby,  Seymour,  Sherrill,  Allen  and  Dr.  North- 
rup  were  some  of  the  prominent  men.  I  began  teaching  a  village  school 
November  5,  1816,  and  continued  to  April,  1818.  In  my  school  were  Wm. 
Curtis,  Jr.,  3[organ  Francis,  Truman  liutler,  John  and  Perces  Lyon,  Cordelia 
Richardson,  AVu).  Porter,  Julia  Porter,  Betsy  Seymour,  Julia  Sherrill,  Edwin 
and  Allen  Sherrill,  Joseph  Butler  and  others.  To  me  these  were  pleasant 
memories;  only  wish  I  had  better  known  how  to  help  my  pupils.  I  recall  Dr. 
Babcock,  Mr.  Bronson,  3[r.  Lanterman,  Hunting  Sherrill  Pierce  and  his 
dear  Dicey,  3Irs.  Randall,  Mrs.  E.  Kellogg,  James  Dean.  The  execution  of 
John  Tuhi  for  murder  took  place  at  Utica,  in  the  presence  of  10,000  people. 
The  win'er  of  1817  was  very  cold,  good  sledding  with  six  inches  of  snow.  I 
well  recall  Mrs.  Root  and  her  son,  who  were  so  kind  to  me  in  1879,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Terry,  tlie  Presbyterian  minister.  Also  Mrs.  Foster,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Dakin ;  Mrs.  McElroy  and  her  sister  and  husband  Dr.  Babcock. 

Peter  Kimball. 

FROM    REV    EDWARD    B.    FURBISH. 

LocKPORT,  June  27,  1888. 

My  Dear  Friend:  The  kind  invitation  from  your  committee  to  be  present  at 
the  exercises  celebrating  the  "Centennial"  year  of  the  beautiful  village  of 
New  Hartford  was  duly  received.  Am  sorry  that  my  desires  to  be  present  are 
overwhelmed  by  pastoral  duties.  Their  "  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places  " 
who  have  had  their  homes  among  the  beautiful  hills  which  mark  the  union  of 
the  Sauquoit  and  Mohawk  valleys,  and  whose  lives  have  been  affected  by  the 
best  of  men  from  New  England,  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  May 
the  influences  of  the  day,  with  review  of  the  past,  strengthen  the  holy  pur- 
pose to  perpetuate  the  blessings  w-hieh  the  past  has  given  to  the  present.  With 
much  love  for  the  village  and  people,  Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  B.  Furbish, 
June  28. 

Our  regret  was  sent  late  hoping  until  the  last  we  might  be  able  to  attend. 
Then  being  called  out  of  the  city  to  attend  a  funeral  did  not  return  in  time  ta 
send  congratulatory  telegram  as  I  would  like  to  have  done.  With  regard 
and  regrets,  e.  b.  f. 

FROM    REV.    CHARLES    \V.    HAYES. 

Westfield,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1888. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Root:  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  invitation  to  attend 

the  Centennial  Commemoration  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Hartford.     I  should 

net  let  any  slight  consideration  prevent  my  accepting  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to 

Attend  a  meeting  at  Geneva  on  that  day,  on  some  important  church  matters^ 
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-and  must  deny  myself  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  other  old  friends 
at  such  a  specially  interesting  festival.  For  myself,  and  those  of  my  family 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  it,  our  residence  at  New  Hartford,  now  some 
thirty  years  ago,  (1857  to  1803)  is  still,  and  always  will  be,  a  delightful  mem- 
ory; and  we  hope  and  pray  that  God's  blessing  may  be  upon  the  dear  old 
place  and  its  people  for  all  time  to  come.     ^Yith  very  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly,  Charles  W.  Hayes. 

FROM    PRESIDENT   DARLING. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  X.  Y.,  June  25,  1888.  *    ! 

Lynott  B.  Root,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  of  Invitation  New  Hartford 
Centennial — My  Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  absence  from  home  will  prevent 
my  presence  at  the  New  Hartford  Centennial  Anniversary.     Such  occasions,  ] 

recalling  local  history,  should  not  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest,  and  are  in  . 

many  ways  exceedingly  profitable.  Thanking  your  committee  for  its  kind  in- 
vitation, I  am,  Sincerely  yours,  Henry  Darling. 

FROM    GEORGE    P.    SANGER. 

Union  Club,  Boston,  June  25,  1888. 
Lynott  B.  Root,  Esq.,  Chairman  Committee  of  Invitation,  New  Hartford,  \ 

N.  Y. — Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept  the  invitation,  received  this 
•day,  with  which  I  am  honored  by  your  committee,  to  attend  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  to  be  observed  at  that 
place  on  the  27th  inst.  From  my  earliest  boyhood  I  have  heard  of  that  town 
and  of  the  connection  of  Judge  Sanger,  a  brother  of  my  grandfather  Sanger 
with  it,  and  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could,  to  be  there  at  its  Cen- 
tennial Jubilee:  but  unfortunately  for  me  it  will  be  impossible.  With  thanks 
to  the  Committee  for  the  Invitation,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  P.  Sanger.  •^ 

FROM    SPENCER    S.    EAMES. 

I 

Newark,  June  25,  1888. 
31  r.  Lynott  B.  Root.  Chairman — Dear  Sir:  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  accept  | 

the  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  committee  to  attend  the  Centennial  Cel- 
ebration at  New  Hartford  on  the  27th  inst.,  but  business  engagements  which  I 
find  impossible  to  postpone  prevent  my  leaving  home  on  that  day.  I  regret 
being  denied  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  pleasures  of  the  day  with 
you.  Extending  to  the  gentlemen  who  compose  your  committee  my  kind 
regards,  believe  me.  Sincerely  yours, 

Spencer  S.  Fames. 

FROM    WILLI  Air    K.    LOTIIROP. 

New  York,  June  25,  18<S8. 
Lynott  B.  Root,  Esq.,  Chairman,  New  Hartford — Dear  Sir:    I  regret  more 
than  I  can  express,  my  inability  to  accept  your  very  kind  invitation  to  attend 
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the  Centennial  Atiniversarv  of  the  Settlement  of  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Trusting  that  the  celebration  may  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Oneitla  county.  I  sm,  -nrith  respect,  Yours  very  truly, 

William  K.  Lothrop. 

FEOVf    UEV.    d'eSTAIXG   JENNINGS. 

St.  Paul's  Rectory,  White  IIavex,  Pa.,  June  19,  1888. 
L.  B.  Root,  Chairman — Dear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  invitation  to  your  Centennial  Anniversary,  and  to  say  that  I  can  think 
of  nothing  which  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  with  you  on 
June  27th,  were  it  a:  all  convenient  for  nie  to  do  so.  But  I  am  tied  up  from  that 
pleasure.  3Iy  thoiicbts  will  be  with  you,  certainly.  Wishing  a  complete  suc- 
cess to  your  undertaking,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

d'EsTAiNG  Jennings. 

FROM    REV.    LOUIS    J.  SELLIEZ. 

Philadelphia,  June  13,  1888. 
Lynott  B.  Root,  Chairman — My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  an  invitation 
to  the  Centennial  of  the  Settlement  of  Nuw  Ilartford.  There  being  nothing  in 
it  to  indicate  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  great  courtesy  I  take  the  liberty 
of  presuming  thar  it  must  be  from  you.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  tender  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  same  and  to  express  my  profound  regret  at 
my  inability  to  be  present  upon  so  interesting  an  occa-rion.  With  my  con- 
frratulations  for  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  best  wishes  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  Xew  Hartford,  1  remain  with  the  assurance  of  my  high  esteem, 
Sincerely  yours,  Louis  J.  Selliez. 

FROM    EDWARD   LOOMIS. 

Oneida,  June  16,  1888. 

Mr.  John  F.  Seymour — Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  you  were 
likely  to  liave  some  part  in  the  New  Ilartford^celebration,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing items,  connecteil  with  the  history  of  my  father  who  was  a  life-long  res- 
ident of  Westmoreland,  and  who  died  there  in  April,  lSo4,  might  be  regarded 
as  of  some  special  interest  on  that  occasion. 

Krastus  Loomis  emigrated  to  this  town  (Westmoreland)  in  1794,  and  in  1797 
was  oin|>loyod  to  *'  ride  post  "  between  Whitesboro  and  Xew  Ilartford,  in  this 
county,  and  Cazenovia,  now  Madison  county.  He  made  his  trips  weekly  on 
norsfback.  carrying  two  newspapers,  (the  only  ones  printed  at  that  time  in 
the  c<>unty.u>!ie  published  by  a  Mr.  McLean,  at  New  Ilartford,  and  the  other 
by  a  Mr,  Uarnard,  at  Whitesboro,  and  also  carried  whatever  letters  there  were 
of  iniportaiH-e  for  individuals  residing  west  of  Whitesboro,  as  there  was  at 
that  iiii\»<  no  post  office  west  of  that  place  in  Central  New  York.  Those  let- 
ters he  carried  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  received  for  each,  one  shilling. 

It  ilhi^trates  the  character  of  this  employment,  at  this  time,  when  it  is 
fitatotl  iliaf  there  was  no  house  standing  from  Judge  Dean's  (now  Ilecla)  to 
WampM,  {uow  Wampsville,)a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 

Respectfully  yours,  Edward  Loomis. 
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Regrets  were  also  received  from  Mrs.  Flarriet  McLean  Moss,  of 
Chicago,  III.;  Mrs.  Harriet  Wells  Royce,  of  Albion,  X.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Fannie  Squire,  of  Oakland,  Cal,  and  many  others. 

The  names  of  some  fourteen  hundred  persons  were  registered 
by  them  during  the  day,  in  tlie  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  but  the  highest  praise  was  heard  on  every  side  for  the 
banquet,  wliich  was  so  elegantly  served  by  the  entertainment 
committee,  with  George  W.  Rice  as  chairman,  etficiently  assisted 
by  Thomas  W.  Marks,  M.  T.  Cantield,  C.  O.  Jonts  and  others,  and 
the  ladies'  auxiliary,  nntler  the  chairmans])ip  of  ^Irs.  Frazier,  with 
the  aid  of  other  members  of  her  committee.  The  success  was 
more  than  creditable.  Ai  table  number  one,  where  the  special 
guests  of  the  day  were  served  with  an  elaborate  bill  of  fare,  Miss 
Rena  Bailey  presided,  and  was  most  etiiciently  assisted  by  Misses 
Fannie  Richardson,  Lizzie  G.  Griswold,  Airs.  William  French, 
Mrs.  Prescott,  Miss  Delia  Prescott,  Miss  Jennie  Barnes  and  Miss 
Mallory.  At  table  Xo.  2,  ]Miss  x\nna  Kellogg,  ])resided,  assisted 
by  Misses  Mary  and  Lettie  Cook,  ]\[iss  Fannie  Ca<e,  Miss  Addie 
Newell,  Mrs.  Wallace  Clieuey,  Miss  Madge  Patterson,  Miss  Jennie 
Gough,  Misses  Lizzie,  Carrie  and  Ella  Ilaltield. 

Dr.  M.  3r.  Bagg  oUered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resoh-ed,  That  we,  the  guests  at  this  centennial,  are  unwilling  to  separate 
without  giving  expression  to  tlie  gratification  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  exercises 
of  the  day,  and  acknowledging  our  thanks  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
preparation  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  proceedings.  To  the  committees, 
both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  so  successfully  contributed  to  our 
intellectual,  social  and  physical  enjoyment,  we  feel  truly  indebted,  while  they 
have  provickMfspeakers  who  delighted  us  witii  reminiscences  of  the  past  and 
eloquently  impressed  upon  us  the  lessons  of  the  occasion,  they  have  cheered 
us  with  a  ho'^pitality  which  is  unparalleled,  overflowing  in  measure  and 
dispensed  alike  to  every  comer. 

The  formal  exercises  cl^iied  at  5  p.  m.,  after  which  a  parade  of 
the  Calithumpians,  under  the  command  of  Grand  3[arshal  C.  O. 
Jones.     It    was  headed   bv  I[utchins'  band,  and   in  the  line   were 


'  f. 
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about  fifty  mounted  Tridiaus,  cowboys,  Spaniards,  clowns,  etc.,   a 
drum  corps,  and  fantastics  on  foot. 

FIREWORKS. 

The  crowd  was  largely  augmented  in  the  evening  by  visitors 
from  Utica.  All  the  Belt  Line  cars  from  various  lines  which  could 
be  spared  were  brought  into  requisition,  and  they  were  crowded 
to  the  roof.  Probably  a  thousand  people  went  up  from  Utica  in 
the  evening.  The  fireworks  furnished  by  George  A.  Clark  &  Co., 
of  Utica,  were  displayed  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough,  and  the 
display  w^as  a  very  fine  one.  First  animal  balloons  were  sent  up 
to  amuse  the  children.  Then  the  following  set  pieces  were  sent 
•up  from  the  front  of  the  Golden  place,  amid  the  hearty  applause 
of  the  assembled  throng:  "  Xew  Hartford,  1788-1888,"  double 
American  star,  Polka  dance,  brilliant  cross,  ha!  ha!  fairy  dance, 
6uu  of  glory,  falling  waters,  American  star,  Swiss  triangle,  beautiful 
bombs  and  flights  of  rockets,  race  between  Cleveland  and  Harrison 
fire  balloons,  and  "  good  night."  The  race  between  the  fire  bal- 
loons was  a  very  interesting  and  exciting  one.  Both  republicans 
and  democrats  claimed  a  victory  for  their  favorite  balloons.  Alto- 
gether the  display  of  fireworks  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
events  of  the  day,  and  fitly  closed  the  Xew  Hartford  CentenniaU 


APPENDIX 


THE  OLD  PRESBYTERIAX  CHURCIL 


BY    REV.    E.    II.    PAYSOX. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of   the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  on 

January  28,  1889,  Rev.    E.    H.    Payson,    formerly    pastor   of  the  I 

Presbyterian  church  of  New  Hartford,  read  a  historical  sketch  of  | 

that  church,  of  which  an  abstract  is  here  given:  | 

I 

The  original  settlers  of  the  town  were  from  Xew  England,  where  | 

they  had  been  taught  the  value  of  religion  and  religious  instruc-  | 

tion  in  promoting  the  highest  interests,  the  greatest  prosperity  of  \ 

any  people.     Under  influences  like  these,  they  sought  at  an  early  ^ 

day  to  erect  in  their  new  liome  a  standard  of  Christianity,  and  to 
build   an    altar   around   which   they  might  congregate,  and  from  | 

which  might  ascend  the  incense  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  the  ,  [ 

great   giver   of  all   good.     They  therefore  engaged   earnestly  in  I 

preparing  the  way  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  to  establish  \ 

on  a  permanent  foundation  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  I 

gospel.  i 

The  first  record  that  I  find  havino^  reftrence  to  the  formation  of  •*- 

a  religious  society  is  the  following  :     At  a  society  meeting  called  ^ 

according  to  law,  held  at  the  barn  of  Jedediah  Sanger,  in  Whites- 
town,  the  sixth  day  of  June,  ITOI,  Joseph  Higbee,  moderator,  voted 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  covenants,  Avhieh  circulated  in  the  New 
Hartford  ond  ^liddle  Settlement,  so  called,  in  said  Whitestown, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  religious  society,  and  to  build  a 
meeting  house,  will  abide  the  judgment  of  Ephraim  Blackman, 
James  Dean  and  Captain  Isaac  Jones  respecting  the  place  where 
said  meeting  house  shall  be  built.  At  this  time  there  was  consid- 
erable  rivalry  between  this  place  and  the  neighborhood  south,  each 
striving  to  be  the  greatest.  The  influence  and  liberality  of  Judge 
Sanger  succeeded  in  fixing  it  on  the  present  site.  On  June  20, 
1791,  the  following  trustees  were  elected  :  Jedediah  Sanger,  James 
Steel,  Needham  Maynard,  Jesse  Kellogg,  Nathan  Seward,  Joseph 
Jennings,  Uriah  Seymour,  John  Tillotson   and  William  Stone.     It 
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was  voted  that  the  name  of  the  society  should  be  "  The  First 
Religious  Society  of  Whitestown,"  and  this  name,  only  changing 
the  name  of  the  town,  it  still  retains.  Rev.  Dr.  Hillye  was  preach- 
ing at  Whitesboro  at  the  time,  but  no  religious  organization  then 
existed  there. 

The  church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.^ 
then  a  pastor  in  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  August  27,  1791.  The  meet- 
ing for  this  pur])ose  was  held  in  ]Mr.  Sanger's  barn.  At  its  organ* 
ization  it  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  as  follows :  Joseph 
Higbeo,  Thomas  Gaylord,  Jotham  Gaylord,  Bildad  ^lerrill,  Jona- 
than Xurse,  John  Tillotsou,  Ephraim  Smith,  Kirkland  Griffin, 
Solomon  Kellogg,  Salmon  Butler,  Elias  Hopkins,  Ruth  Kellogg 
and  Elizabeth  fillotson.  :\[rs.  Dolly  Wells,  wife  of  Samuel  Wells, 
was  the  first  person  uniting  with  it  after  its  organization.  The 
polity  of  the  church  at  first  was  Congregational,  and  was  retained 
until  1802,  when  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was 
adopted  and  since  retained.'  Rev.  Daniel  Bradley  accepted  a  call 
and  was  formally  installed  pastor  in  February,  1792.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  not  only  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  but  the  only  pastor  in 
all  the  new  settlements  in  this  region.  He  continued  as  pastor 
until  December,  1794. 

There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  records  as  to  the  exact  time 
when  the  house  of  worsiiip  was  built.  It  was  probably  commenced 
in  1791,  but  was  not  completed  until  1792.  In  the  building  con- 
tract is  an  item  which  stipulates  that  the  society  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  raising  the  house,  except  the  liquor  and  the  master 
workman.  The  church  was  finally  dedicated  November  29,  1797. 
December  25,  1795,  a  resolution  was  adopted  thanking  Judge 
Sanger  for  a  lot  of  land  of  110  acres.  The  church  was  destitute 
of  a  pastor  for  two  years  after  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley  resigned,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Steele  served  the  ensuing  three  months. 

In  June,  1796,  Rev.  Joshua  Johnson  was  called,  and  he  was  in- 
stalled October  25,  of  the  same  year.  The  statement  that  there  was 
an  ordination  ball  at  that  time  is  not  correct,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
any  authority  I  desire  to  contradict  it.  The  church  increased  in 
numbers.  December  15,  ISuO,  3Ir.  Johnson  was  dismissed  and  for 
two  years  the  society  was  again  without  a  })astor. 

October  G,  1S02,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  ruling- 
elders.  In  the  month  previous,  Thomas  Gaylord  was  chosen  dele- 
gate to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Oneida  Presbytery.  October  6, 
1802,  the  first  elders  were  chosen,  and  they  were  installed  October 
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31.     They  were  Thomas   Gaylorcl,   Ithomar   Parsons   and  Ashbel 
Beach. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  Snowden  was  installed  September  9,  1802,  as 
pastor  of  the  church.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  in 
October,  1813,  In  this  year  the  church  was  formed  in  Utica  and 
Rev.  Henry  Dwight  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  Utica. 

In  February,  1814,  Rev.  Noah  Coe  was  called  as  pastor,  and  he 
was  installed  October  19,  1814.  His  ministry  occupied  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  time  of  the  church,  and  it  enjoyed  its  season 
of  greatest  prosperity.  At  the  time  he  began  his  labors  there 
were  less  than  100  members,  but  during  his  ministry  there  were 
many  revivals.  In  1816,  1819,  1820,  the  revivals  added  over  100 
members  to  the  church.  September  1,  1824,  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tread  way.  Their  church 
was  consecrated  September  4,  1826,  by  Bishop  Hobart. 

In  1826,  extensive  repairs  were  made  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  galleries  being  taken  down  and  the  location  of  the  pulpit 
was  changed  from  the  side  to  the  end.  xVbout  60  families  were 
added  in  1826,  the  pastor  being  assisted  by  Rev.  ]Mr.  Piiinney  and 
Rev.  3Ir.  Xash.  In  1831  over  100  members.  During  ]\Ir.  Coe*s 
pastorate  there  were  added,  425  by  profession  and  114  by  letter,  a 
total  of  539.     In  March,  1835,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  Rev.  Moses  C.  Searle  began  preach- 
ing to  the  people  and  in  September  he  was  installed  pastor.  In 
1838,  30  were  added  to  the  church,  and  in  1841,  about  20.  In  1839 
a  class  forming  the  ^Eethodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized. 
January,  1342,  their  house  of  worship  was  dedicated.  Mr.  Searle 
was  dismissed  in  June,  1845. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  that  month  I  began  to  preach  to  the 
church,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  October  14,  1845.  In  the 
spring  of  1848,  20  were  added  to  the  church.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  my  ministry  (jij  were  added.  In  1851  the  church  was 
entirely  remodeled,  and  after  the  work  was  finished  $100  was  left 
in  the  treasury.  Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
officers  of  the  cliurch  to  tlie  time  of  my  pastorate: 

Thomas  Williams  and  Ephraim  Smith  were  elected  deacons  at 
the  organization  of  the  church.  It  was  then  Congregational.  Bil- 
dad  Merrill  was  elected  deacon  in  1708  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr. 
Smith,  resigned.  The  first  elders  were  Thomas  Parsons,  Thomas 
Gaylord,  Ashbel  Beach,  elected  October  9,  1802;  Constantine  Sey- 
mour and  Gustavus  Kilburn,  January  24,  1808;  Samuel   Ilecox   in 
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1813;  Ammi  Doubleday  and  Uriel  11.  Kellogg,  July  14,  1817; 
Hunting  Sherrill  Pierce,  Charles  Liud  and  James  \yells,  July  3, 
1824;  Lewis  Sherrill  and  Abiram  Mills,  June  30,  1827;  Ezekiel 
Williams,  Xovember  5,  1828;  Warren  Gales  and  Xathan  Williams, 
June  22,  1833;  John  A,  Reed  and  Dan  C.  Mills,  July  2,  1837; 
Herman  Baldwin,  Joseph  Allen  Sherrill  and  Isaac  T.  Teller,  May 
2,  1841. 


FAMILY    OF    JEDEDIAII    SAXGER. 

From  his  Family  Bible,  in  Oneida  Historical  Society,  and  other  sources. 

CHILDREN   OF   RICHARD   AND   DEBORAH  SANGER. 

1.  Zedekiah,  born  Nov.  27,  1730,  0.  S.      6.  Mary,    born  Sept.  30, 174.2,  0.  S. 

2.  Deborah,      "     Mar.    4,  1732,     "         7.  John        "     Feb.  24,  1746,     *' 
S.Samuel,        «'     July    7,  173o,     "         8.  Zedekiah,"    Oct.     4,1748,     *' 

4.  Deborah,      "    Nov.  12,  1737,     "   (1)  9.  Jedediaei,"    Feb.  17,  1751,     " 

5.  Daniel,         "    Feb.  13,  1739,     "        10.  Asa,         "     May  11,  1753,     " 

The  addition  of  eleven  days  to  the  above  dates,  severally,  converts  them 
from  Old  to  New  Stvle.     Hence — 

<1)    Jedediah  Sanger  was  born  Feb,  28,  1751,  N.  S. ;  died  June  6,  1829. 
Married  Sarah  Rider,  May        1771,  who  died  Sept.  26,  1814. 

Sarah  B.  Kissani,  Aug.  31,  1815,  who  died  April  23,  1825. 
Fanny  Dench,  Oct.  3,  1827,  who  died  May        1842. 

CHILDREN   OF  JEDEDIAH  SANGER  (1)  AND  SARAH  RIDER. 

^1.  Sarah,  born  3Iay  2,  1772;  died  ]May  12,  1777. 
<2)*2.  Sarah,  born  March  8,  1778;  died  Aug.  12,  1861. 

Married  John  Eauies  in  1794,  who  died  ^larch  23,  1823. 

3.  Walter,  born  March  1,  1781;  died  Jan.  1,  1802. 

4,  Zedekiah,  born  April        1783;  died  Sept,         1802. 

CHILDREN  OF  JOHN  FAMES  AND  SARAH  SANGER  (2). 

1.  Orlando,  born  June  24,  1795;  died  June  25,  1849;  married  Sylvia  Seward, 

Oct.  8,  1818;  born  Jan.  24,  1799;  died  Sept.  28,  1849. 

2.  Benjamin  Franklin,  born  June  26,  1797;  died  March  26,  1815. 

3.  Elbridge  Gerry,  born  March  28,  1800;    married  Sarah  Caulkins,    Feb. 

14,  1822. 
4«  Sarah  Sanger,  born  March  4,  1893;  died  Feb.  15,  18S7;  married  Spencer 

Stafford,  Jr.,  June  21,  1821,  who  died  Oct.  26,  1866. 
5.  Walter,  born  June  26,  1805;  married  Elizabeth  Jessjip. 
0.  Jedediah  Sanger,  born  Sept.  26,  1807;  died  April  8,  1836;  married  Helea 

J.  Crary,  Feb.  25,  1.^29;  born  Oct.  5,  1810;  died  Sept.  28,  1846. 
7.  Julia  Ann,  born  April  3,   1810;   died  1863;    married  Maynard 

French,  Jan.         1829,  who  died  June  17,  1866. 
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8.  Charles  Pinckney',  born  May  22,  1812;  died  April  30,  1831. 

9.  Charlotte  M.,  born  Feb.  17,  1816;  died  Aug.  14,  1848. 

CHILDREN  OF    ORLANDO   EAMES  (3)   AND  SYLVIA  SEWARD. 

1.  Sarah  S.,  born  Oct.  12,  1810;  died  April  7,  1840. 

2.  Maria  H,,  born  Oct.  25,  1821;  married  John  K.  Adams,  Aug.  28,  1851; 

who  died  April  20,  18.")."). 
'3.  Lucia  Mary,  born  Oct.  2o,  1823;  died  Nov.  13,  1848. 
4.  Spencer  S.,  born  June  24,  1826;  married  Mary  A.  C.  Trowbridge,  June 

25,  1856. 

CHILDREN  OF  E.  GERRY  FAMES  (3)  AND  SARAH  CAULKINS. 

1.  John,  born  3Iareh  13,  1820;  married  ^Mary  E.  Fishuse,  May  18,1851;  died 

Aug.  17,  1870. 

2.  Charlotte,  born  1828;  married,  June  10,  1848;  died  1849. 

3.  Charles,  born  Nov.  10,  1833;  died  Dec.  27,  1874. 

CHILDREN  OF  SARAH  S.  FAMES   (3)  AND  SPENCER  STAF- 
FORD, Jr. 

1.  Spencer   H.,  born  April  7,  1822;  died  Dec.   25,    1888;    married  Esther 

Dudgeon,  April  7,  1853,  who  died  Feb.  25,  1870. 

2.  John  Fames,  born  Feb.  1,  1824;  died  Aug.  10,  1800. 

3.  Jedediau  S.,  born  June  22,  1826;  died  Feb.  24,  1828. 

4.  Emelia  Anthon,  born  June  21,  1829;  died  Feb.  4,  1830. 

5.  Walter  S.  E.,  born  July  10,  1830. 

6.  Sarah  3Iaria,  born  May  22,  1833;  married  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Benedict, 

Nov.  14,  1854. 

7.  Cornelia  Winne,  born  May  21,  1830;  died  June  2,  1884. 

CHILDREN  OF  WALTER  S.  EAJMES  (3)  AND  ELIZABETH  JESSUP. 

1.  W^illiam  L.,  born  Nov.  20.  1838;  died  Oct.        1868. 

2.  Alice  S.,  born  ^\-dr,-]i  31,  1840;  married  Dr.  William  R.  Fox,  Oct.  6, 1850; 

diqd  Dec.  17,  1872. 

3.  Fannie  S.,  born  April  1,  1^42;  married  Jarnes  L.  Hall,  ^lay  20,  1867. 

4.  Charles  E.,  born  Dec.  14,  1814;  married  ^Eaggic  Duncan,  July  10, 1866. 

CHILDREN  OF  JEDEDIAFI  S.  EAMES  (3)  AND  HELEN  J.  CRARY. 

1.  Julia  F.,  born  Jan.  4,  1831;  died  March  10,  1850. 

2.  Sarah  E.,  born  Feb.  7,  1833;  died  Jan.  3,  1834. 

3.  Helen  E.,  born  Jan.  24,  1836;  married  Charles  Hamilton,  Aug.  23,  1854. 

CHILDREN  OF  MAYNARD  FRENCH  AND  JULIA  ANN  EAMES  (3). 

1.  Jedediah  Sanger,  born  March  20,  1830;  died  April  10,  1848. 

2.  Sarah  Fames,  born  July  21,  1832;  died  Nov.  21,  1840. 

3.  Charles,  born  Sept.  3,  1834;  died  Sept.        1834. 
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4.  Jony  Mayxard,  born  Sept.  7,  183.>;  died  Oct.  1~),  1840. 

5.  Charlotte  Augusta,  born  Oct.  20,   18:37;    married  William  H.  Taylor, 

December  23,  1801,  v,±o  died  April  27,  1803. 

6.  Julia  Mayn'akd,  born  Jan.  2,  1841. 

7.  Richard  Henry,  born  Oct.  22,  1842;   married  Percy  Thompson,  July  4, 
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8.  Maynard,  born  ]March  6,  1845. 

9.  Thomas  Fixe,  born  Jan.  22,  1848. 

10.  William  Bradford,  born  Feb.  20,  1850;  died  Nov.  11,  1853. 


INIIABITAXTS   OF   XEW  HARTFORD    IX   1790. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  male  heads  of  families  residing  in  Xew  Harf^ 
ford  in  1790,  from  the  United  States  census  of  the  town  of  Whitestown, 
in  1790,  published  in  the  Oneida  Historical  Society's  Transactions,  1884. 


Atwater,  Asaph, 
Beach,  Ashbel, 
Blair,  Joel, 
Blodgett,  Solomon, 
Bushnell,  Stephen, 
Collins,  Oliver, 
Cook,  Trueworthy, 
Gayiord,  Jotham, 
Gurney,  Bezelial, 
Hale,  Memon, 
Heminway,  Isaac, 
Higby,  Joseph, 
Ives,  Amos, 
Jennings,  Joseph, 
Jewett,  Samuel, 
Kellogg,  Aaron, 
Kellogg,  Frederick  W. 
Kellogg,  Freeman, 
Kellogg,  Jacob, 


Kellogg,  Solomon, 
Kellogg,  Stephen, 
Kelsey,  Nathan, 
Miller,  Araook, 
Nurse,  Jonathan, 
Olmstead,  Ashbel, 
Olrastead,  Gamaliel, 
Risley,  Allen, 
Risley,  Elijah, 
Sanger,  Jedediah, 
Savage,  Gideon, 
Staples,  George, 
Seward,  Nathan, 
Steel,  James, 
Tillotson,  John, 
Wells,  Samuel, 
Williams,  Thomas, 
Williams,  Ezekiel. 


IS  LOCAL  HISTORY  WORTE  STUDYING! 


BY     PROF.    FRAXCIS     31.     BURDICK, 
Of  Cornell  Universitj'. 


Annual  Address  Before  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  January  11, 1887, 


In  his  address  to  the  law-school  graduates,  at  the  recent  Har- 
vard celebration,  the  younger  \Yendell  Holmes  made  this  striking 
assertion  :  "  The  law  has  got  to  be  stated  over  again.  The  w^ork'* 
necessary  to  this  restatement  "  is  now  being  done.  Under  the 
influence  of  Germany  science  is  gradually  drawing  legal  history 
into  its  sphere.  The  facts  are  being  scrutinized  by  eyes  micro- 
scopic in  intensity  and  panoramic  in  scope." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  general  history.  It  must  be  rewritten. 
And  here,  too,  the  work  necessary  to  the  new  v^ersion,  or  rather 
to  the  new  history  is  being  done.  Here,  too,  eyes  microscopic  in 
intensity  are  discerning  facts  hitherto  unknown,  and  eyes  of  pan- 
oramic scope  are  discovering  the  true  relations  of  these  new  facts  to 
each  other  and  to  <:)ld  facts. 

The  original,  fruitful  historian  of  to-day,  is  not  a  mere  chron- 
icler. Battles  and  sieges,  emperors  and  princes,  speeches  and 
diplomacy,  legislation  and  statecraft  are  not  the  only  subjects  of 
his  narrative.  He  delves  beneath  the  surface  to  discover  the 
sources  of  all  religious,  social,  economic  and  civil  phenomena. 

It  is  in  the  search  for  these  sources,  that  the  rich  and  hitherto 
Tinworked  veins  of  local  history  have  been  discovered.  The  rush 
of  historical  students  to  these  new  regions  of  investigation  may 
well  be  likened  to  the  stream  of  adventurers  that  overflowed  the 
new  gold  fields  of  California.  Local  historical  societies  are 
springing  up  on  every  hand.  A  more  list  of  those  in  the  United 
States  Alls  a  good  sized  pamphlet,  while  a  volume  of  several 
hundred  pages  is  needed  to  contain  a  bibliography  of  their  publi- 
cations. 

Such  has  been  the  zeal  evinced  in  this  new  fleld  of  research,  and 
so  thorough  and  minute  are  the  in(|uiries  pressed,  that  skepticism 
has  already  uttered  its  cul  bono?  au<l  in  t.x-cathedra  tones  has  an- 
nounced that  "  the  history  of  the  town  pump  business  is  being 
overdone." 

It  is  the  question  thus  raised  of  the  worth  and  the  limits  of 
local  historical  inquiry  that  we  are  to  consider  to-night. 
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Is  the  labor  now  put  upon  the  study  of  local  history 
wasted  ?  A  sufllcient  answer  to  this  question,!  submit, is  afforded 
by  the  achievements  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society.  It  has 
gathered  much  historical  material  which  must  always  remain  valu- 
able. It  has  identified  and  marked  by  appropriate  monuments 
interesting  historic  sites.  Names  and  deeds  whicli  richly  deserve 
to  live  in  memory  liave  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  Interest  in 
local  annals  has  been  quickened.  It  has  shown  that  the  life  of 
every  community  is  worth  studying  and  recording,  and  that  a 
community  does  not  gain  a  proper  sense  of  self-respect  with- 
out such  attention  to  its  own  history. 

If  we  pass  from  the  work  of  one  society  to  the  results  attained 
by  the  whole  body  of  investigators  in  local  history,  the  answer 
becomes  clear  and  overwhelming.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  these  results,  for  they  are  as  the  sands  for 
multitude.  I  can  hope  to  do  no  more  than  give  samples  of  their 
achievements. 

Their  effects  have  been  most  fruitful  in  the  study  of  institutions. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally  held  that  the  State  had  its 
origin  in  the  social  compact  made  between  men  in  the  primitive 
state  of  nature.  Closely  connected  with  this  doctrine  was  the 
belief  in  a  well  defined  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  human  laws 
were  to  be  tested.  These  ideas  produced  not  only  most  fantastic 
explanations  of  existing  institutions,  but  pernicious  theories  of 
government.  To-day  the  law  of  nature  and  the  social  compact 
are  exploded  theories.  How  were  they  shattered?  By  brilliant 
speculation?  Not  at  all;  but  by  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
investigations  into  the  origin  and  development  of  particular  com- 
munities by  the  microscopic  study  of  local  history. 

To  Rousseau  or  Ilobbes  or  Locke,  the  patient  delving  in  musty 
records,  in  dry  chronicles,  in  anticpiated  customs,  of  Maine,  Cou- 
langes,  Yon  3Iaurer,  Nasse  or  Lavtleye,  would  have  seemed  ludi- 
crous. But  such  delving  lias  revolutionized  ]iolitical  and  institu- 
tional history.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
these  distinguished  writers  have  ])ersonally  engaged  in  compiling 
the  annals  of  petty  communities — in  chronicliiig  the  fortunes  of  the 
town  i)ump.  But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  they  have 
made  free  use  of  such  chronicles — that  without  them  their  epoch 
making  books  would  have  been  imi^ossible.  I  will  go  farther,  and 
assert  that  whoever  produces  a  careful,  accurate  history  of  any 
town,  village  or  city  oi  Oneida  county  is  doing  work  which  sooner 
or  later  will  prove  useful   to   such   master   thinkers.     This,  I  say. 


freaUfvt. 
Hon.  KI.IAS  II.  UOIJKUTS.  LL.  I 
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KKIiS  U.  WlLLUya.  M.  U.  llACii;,  M.  D,  WARUKN  C.  KCWLEY. 


net  da  CrUdto'U'ca/  (^ocut?/^ 


Dear  Sm: 

"  It  is  the  mission  of  tills  Society  to  cover  in  its  collections  anil  researches  the  entire  territory  embraced  in  the  originnl  civil  division 
of  central  New  York— the  county  of  Tryon,  ercetei  in  1773,  rechri^tened  Morit-omory,  in  contempt  of  a  roy.il  governor,  in  1784; 
divided  m  1791  into  the  counties  of  Montpmiery,  Otsego,  Tioga,  Ontario  and  Herkimer,  Oneida  county  being  erected  out  of  the  laticr 
in  1708.  It  is  a  wide  field,  for  the  bjundiries  of  Tryon  county  included  all  the  territory  lying  west  of  a  line  running  nearly  north 
and  south  through  the  present  county  of  Schoharie.  All  the  State  of  New  York  west  of  that  line  is  our  particular  field;  but  we  go 
beyond  this,  and  exchange  publications  with  many  kindred  societies,  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  county  of  Tryon  in- 
cluded the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Five  N.itions  of  Iroquois,  who  were  the  owners  of  this  soil  before  our  fathers  possessed  themselves 
of  it  and  whose  civil  and  military  achievements  form  a  glorious  chapter  in  the  aboriginal  history  of  America.  We  are  the  center  of 
the  famous  "  long  liou>e  "  within  fifty  miles  of  the  spot  where  the  council  fires  were  held,  and  so  directly  in  the  home  of  the  Oneida 
tribe  of  Iroquois— the  only  one  of  the  original  Five  Nations  which  stood  by  the  colonists  in  their  struggle  for  independence— that 
Utica  is  the  custodian  of  its  '•  Sacred  Stone."  In  many  ways  the  original  Tryon  county  is  peculiarly  interesting,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view.  Here  lived,  labored  and  died  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  many  respects  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  colonial  annals  of 
America.  Here  also  lived  his  sons  and  their  ally,  Joseph  Brandt,  who  made  the  Mohawk  valley  forever  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  relentless  Indian  and  Tory  massacres.  Hither  migrated  the  chief  segment  ot  the  exiled  Palatinates;  and  the  story 
of  their  pioneer  battles  with  the  wilderness,  their  revolutionary  patriotism  under  circumstances  the  most  perilous  that  tested  the 
nerves  of  any  colonists,  with  the  later  record  of  their  remarkable  assimilation  with  the  American  race— a  story  never  yet  fully  written 
out— oHers  inspiration  for  song,  romance  and  history.  Here,  also,  were  the  frontier  and  defensive  forts  and  castles  of  the 
French,  the  Indians  and  the  English,  as  well  as  of  the  colonists-Fort  Bull,  Fort  Plain,  Fort  House,  Fort  Hill,  Fort  Hunter,  Fort  Day- 
ton, Fort  Schuyler.  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Oswogo  and  Fort  Brewerton.  Here  passed  and  repassed  along  the  water-courses,  over  the 
Indian  fords  and  through  the  trackless  forests,  the  military  expeditions  of  French  and  English,  until  the  prowess  of  the  latter  at 
length  determined  that  the  English  race  and  civilization  should  predominate  upon  the  continent  Here  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Oriskany  and  Saratoga,  upon  whose  fields  the  war  for  independence  ceased  to  be  a  rebellion  and  became  a  revolution.  Here  the 
Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  made  the  first  attempt  at  artifici.al  water  navigation  in  America,  an  attempt  which  soon 
developed  into  the  Erie  canal,  upon  whose  waters  the  commerce  of  a  continent  traverses  from  the  lakes  to  the  Atlantic.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  the  romantic  adventure  and  the  untoward  fate  of  the  Castorland  Company,  and  here  is  the  grave  and  monument  of  the  bra\e 
Baron  Steuben.  Here  was  tested  one  of  the  first  railroads  ever  built.  Here  was  organized  the  first  express  company.  Here  the  tele- 
graph was  put  to  its  first  practical  utility.  Here  were  erected  the  first  cotton  factory  and  the  first  woolen  factory  chartered  by  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  here  has  been  the  home  of  more  than  a  due  proportion  ot  the  sUtesm 
history  of  New  Y'ork  and  the  Nation. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  is  the  proper  custodian  of  the  documents,  the  manuseripts,  the 
and  description,  which  relate  to  and  illustrate  this  remarkable  history.     Because  our  organiz  ition 
most  valuable  and  interesting  of  these  memoirs  have  gone  elsewhere.     It  now  remains  for 
valuable  materials  of  local  liistory  that  still  remain  scattered  and  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  Oneida  Historical  Society  has  in  no  way  done  more  to  preserve  and  keep  alive  our  local  history,  than  by  the  monuments 
it  has  helped  to  erect.     The  beginnings  of  our  city  are  defined  and  perpetuated  by  the  memorial  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.     The  settle' 
ment  of  the  country  is  forever  traced  back  to  its  pioneer  by  the  monument  to  Hugh  White  in  the  town  which  bears  his  name.     The 
towering  column  at  Oriskany  teaches  for  all  time  the  strategic  and  commert 
while  it  gives  immortality  to  the  yeoman  who  withstood  the  armed  hosts  of 
credit.     The  monument  to  Caron  Steuben,  due  in  large  part  to  the  thoughtl 
the  favor  of  our  distinguished  president,  the  late  Gov.  Horatio  Seymour,  w 
ted  to  the  memorial  of  that  earli<T  soldier— the  soldier  of  the  cross— Samue 
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Correfponding  Stcrttnnj, 
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because  these  writers  have  demonstrated  the  unity  of  history.  No 
man  livcth  to  himself.  Xatiotis  and  even  petty  societies  act. and 
react  on  each  other — tlieir  liistory  is  more  or  le^s  intertwined, 
^fore  tliaii  this — it  lias  b^ien  shown  tiiat  anah)L^ies  mimerous  and 
8lriki!ig  "  exist  between  customs  and  institutions  of  countries  and 
times  most  remote."  As  tiiese  analogous  institutions  have  been 
more  closely  scrutinized,  it  has  been  diseovered  that  they  are  not 
fortuitous,  but  are  survivals  of  ideas  and  practices  of  a  primitive 
age,  or  are  copied  by  one  society  from  another,  or  are  the  inven- 
tions of  })eople  similarly  circumstanced.  In  whatever  way  they 
arise,  their  existence  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  and  the  solidarity  of  its  history — the  fellowship  of  its 
fortunes.  In  the  light  of  tliis  discovery  history  no  longer  appears 
a  mass  of  disconnected  fragments,  but  reducible  to  a  body  of 
organized  knowledge,  no  part  of  wiiich  can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood, without  an  acquaintance  with  every  other  part.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  every  true  historian  must  be  such  as  Mr.  Freeman 
describes — he  must  know  everything  that  is  to  be  known  of  some 
period  or  country.  Here  he  must  be  minute,  even  microscopic  in 
his  investigations.  At  the  same  time  he  must  have  such  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  other  times  and  lands  as  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  signiticance  of  the  facts  he  has  dis- 
covered, and  tlieir  i-elaiions  to  those  disclosed  by  other  workers. 
He  must  know  the  part  which  the  nation  or  community  he  is  study- 
ing has  played  in  the  great  drama  of  hi.raan  development. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  lie.'^t  examples  of  the  valuable  results  to  be 
gained  by  tlie  minute  study  of  local  customs,  is  that  of  Laveleye's 
history  of  land  ownership.  Most  ])atiently  and  carefully  did  he 
explore  the  history  of  a  great  number  of  communities — modern 
and  ancient,  European,  Asiatic,  African  and  American,  with  this 
conclusion — that  the  earliest  ownership  of  land  was  communistic, 
while  the  idea  of  individual  properly  in  land  is  comparatively 
modern.  It  is  true  so  much  of  his  cjnclusion  as  asserts  that  com- 
munity ownership  is  the  priniitive  tenure  by  which  land  was  held 
has  been  called  in  question  by  later  writers — but  they  have  fol- 
lowed Laveleye's  metliod  of  investi'_;;ation — and  agree  with  him  so 
far  as  this,  that  nearly  every  brancii  of  the  human  race  at  some 
stage  of  its  develoi)ment  has  treated  its  land  as  common  property. 
And  this  is  the  essential  ])art  of  his  iocLrine,  Such  a  <liscovery 
throws  a  tiood  of  light  on  many  obseure  points  in  law  and  history, 
as  a  single  illustration  will  show.  Ttie  common  lands  of  the  Eng- 
lish  manor   were,  until  (piite   recently,  looked   upon  by  historians. 
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and  still  are  by  lawyers,  as  originally  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor;  and  the  rights  of  common  enjoyed  by  the 
leDants  were  ascribed  eitlier  to  feudal  rules  or  the  lord's  gener- 
osity. But  this  theory  is  now  seen  to  be  untenable.  The  manor 
is  now  known  to  have  succeeded  the  village  community,  and  the 
lord's  waste  was  nothing  else  than  lands  which  were  formerly 
owned  in  common  bv  the  villagers — who  had  chanfred  into  the 
tenants  of  the  feudal  lord.  Whatever  claim  the  lord  had  acquired 
over  these  common  lands,  had  resulted  from  sheer  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  the  tenants.  These  common  lands  in  England  were 
■very  extensive  when  their  enclosure  by  the  feudal  chiefs  began  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  early  statutes,  like  those  of  Merton 
and  Westminster  second,  virtually  recognized  ownership  in  the 
tenants.  But  as  the  barons  controlled  Parliament,  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  by  legislative  acts  their  own  claims  and 
dispossessing  their  tenants  whenever  they  desired.  Although  this 
policy  continued  from  Henry  111  to  Victoria,  so  stubbornly  did  the 
tenants  resist,  that  as  late  as  1845  the  common  lands  in  England 
and  Wales  embraced  about  eight  million  acres,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  territory.  Daring  that  year  a  general  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  division  and  enclosure  of  every  variety  of  common. 
This  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  theory  which  has  already 
been  referred  to — a  theory  that  sprung  up  after  the  origin  of  the 
manor  became  obscure — that  the  lord  was  the  owner  of  the  soil? 
and  the  tenant  entitled  only  to  a  share  in  its  use  for  specific  pur- 
poses; or  in  the  language  of  the  lawyer  that  the  tirst  had  the  fee, 
the  second  an  easement.  Under  this  act  more  than  five  railliou 
acres  have  been  divided,  of  which  two-thirds  have  gone  to  the 
lords  of  manors — to  the  impoverishment  of  many  a  tenant  and  the 
economic  injury  of  the  State.  When  Ilussian  serfdom  was 
abolished,  tiie  peasant  communities  retained  their  common  lands 
while  English  tenants  under  enclosure  acts  are  deprived  of  theirs. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  a  Russian  czar  has  a  keener  sense  of 
justice  or  greater  wisdom  than  a  British  Parliament.  It  happened 
because  in  Russia  the  historic  relations  of  the  communities  to  the 
land  were  known,  while  in  England  tliey  had  been  forgotten,  and 
their  rediscovery  came  too  late.  It  has  been  asserted  by  a  compe- 
tent judge,  that  had  such  a  work  as  Liveleye's  appeared  two  gen- 
erations ago,  no  such  legislation  as  that  of  1S45  could  have  been 
enacted.  The  English  people,  with  the  knowledge  now  possessed 
of  common  lands,  would  have  seen  that  they  went  to  those  who 
"Were  historically  as  well  as  justly  entitled  to  them. 
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Sir  Henry  Maine  is  another  writer  who  has  demonstrated  the 
inj|)ortanco  of  studying  local  institutions.  In  none  of  his  masterly 
writings  has  he  done  this  more  clearly  than  in  his  work  devoted  to 
est ablisliing  the  kinship  of  Indian  and  European  village  communi- 
ties. 3Iuch  of  the  data  upon  which  he  founds  his  argument  was 
gathered  at  first  hand,  by  personal  investigation  conducted  on  the 
.»ipot,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  official  duties  in  India. 
He  found  that  the  whole  course  of  Anglo-Indian  administration 
was  determined  by  the  peculiar  usages  and  institutions  of  the 
petty  organizations  into  which  the  crowded  population  of  India 
is  grouped.  He  was  led  to  study  them,  therefore,  by  practical 
considerations,  as  well  as  by  an  academic  interest  in  their  history. 
None  of  his  information  he  assures  us  was  obtained  from  "the 
slippery  testimony  concerning  savages  which  is  gathered  from 
travelers'  tales."  All  that  was  not  the  result  of  personal  observation 
was  gained  from  experienced  British  administrators  or  educated 
natives.  In  this  respect  he  differs  greatly  from  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  does  not  find  as  Raynal  and  Diderot  pretended  to  find  in 
India  a  century  ago,  communities  living  iu  a  state  of  nature  and 
innocence.  He  does  not  undertake  to  ascribe  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people  of  that  country  to  their  consumption  of  rice,  as  did 
Buckle,  for  he  has  taken  pains  before  indulginir  in  any  such 
broad  generalization  to  learn  the  fact,  that  rice  is  a  product  of  the 
coast  only  and  is  not  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people.  But  the 
discovery  which  he  did  make  was  that  the  modern  village  com- 
munity of  India  is  identical  with  the  village  community  of 
Europe  ;  tliat  these  groups  once  common  to  the  whole  Aryan  race 
had  in  India  been  arrested  at  an  early  stage  of  development, 
and  with  them  many  of  the  primitive  Aryan  institutions  and 
ideas.  He  found  "  that  a  large  part  of  ancient  Europe  survives  in 
India." 

Institutions  which  have  been  long  dead  in  the  \Yesteru  World,  or 
exist,  in  a  greatly  modified  and  crip[)led  condition,  stood  before  his 
eyes  in  full  life  an<l  activity.  He  was  thus  able  to  add  to  the 
researches  of  Von  Maurer  and  Xasse,  materials  not  to  be  obtained 
from  the  most  profound  study  of  European  communities,  and  to 
apply  to  the  whole  body  of  facts  the  comparative  method.  New 
meaning  is  thus  given  to  many  of  the  customs  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  ancient  times,  and  we  are  taught  anew  the 
lesson  that  we  cannot  fully  un<lerstand  our  own  institutions  with- 
out studying  tiiose  of  distant  ages  and  climes. 

But  it  may  be  said,  the   local   communities  in   this   new  land  of 
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ours  afford  no  such  field  for  iavestii:jation  as  those  of  the  old 
world,  the  study  of  our  brief  and  modern  life  cau  yield  no  such 
fruit  as  that  to  be  gathered  in  the  mysterious  I^ast.  T!iis  vievy  did 
until  quite  recently  prevail  to  the  stitlhio;  of  all  thorough  inquiry 
into  our  early  institutional  history.  But  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Maine,  Freeman,  ITearn  and  others  won  by  the  use  of 
the  comparative  method  in  historical  researches,  have  aroused  a 
new  spirit.  Attention  is  now  turned  upon  early  American  history, 
as  never  before.  The  first  settlements  iji  each  colony  are  being 
subjected  to  the  most  microscopic  scrutiny,  often  with  novel, 
always  with  valuable  results.  Public  autliorities  are  printing  the 
early  records  as  well  as  all  available  documents  relating  to  that 
formative  period  in  our  national  life.  Local  historical  societies 
are  encouraging  the  production  of  monographs  upon  every  stage 
in  the  development  of  communities.  Universities  are  subjecting 
the  origin  and  growth  of  our  local  institutions  to  the  most  minute 
and  critical  examination. 

One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  afforded  by  our  local  institu- 
tions, is  tliat  between  the  Xew  Enghxnd  town  and  the  Virginia 
county.  It  early  arrested  attention,  but  not  until  recently  has  any 
adequate  investigation  been  made  of  the  origin  and  course  of  de- 
velopment of  these  characteristic  institutions.  The  exphination  of 
their  dill:erences  formerly  given  was  that  Xew  Enghmd  was  settled 
by  Puritans  and  Virginia  by  cavaliers.  Even  Bluntschli  in  his 
great  work  "  The  Tiieory  of  the  State,"  seems  to  ascribe  many  of 
Virginia's  peculiarities  to  the  fact  that  *'  the  Episcopal  church  with 
its  aristocratic  constitution  found  ready  recognition  there."  A 
careful  study  of  enrly  local  history  shows  that  these  explanations 
do  not  ex[)lain.  The  Xew  England  township  is  seen  not  to  be  an 
original  creation  of  I'uritan  political  genius,  and  the  Virginia 
county  not  the  result  ot  cavalier  perversion.  When  the  Puritan 
settlers  organized  their  ])etty  self-governing  communities,  they 
reproduced  in  the  main  an  institution  of  the  mother  country.  The 
officers,  the  laws,  the  customs  of  these  new  towns  were  mostly 
copies,  not  inventions.  Even  the  three  constables,  who  by  the 
town  laws  of  Salem  for  1G7G  were  to  be  at  the  three  great  doors  of 
the  meeting  house  and  allow  none  to  go  out  till  all  the  exercises 
were  finished,  to  see  that  all  the  boys  sat  on  tiie  tiiree  }niirs  of  stairs  in 
the  meeting  house,  including  those  of  the  pulpit,  and  to  keep  the 
<3ogs  out  of  the  meeting  house,  were  not  only  officers  well  known 
to  the  English  parish,  but  were  then  performing  precisely  the  same 
duties  as  pertained   to   them  there.     Such  characteristics  of  these 
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»»^HMetio3  as  are  not  conscious  reproductions,  are  found  to  have  their 
tv[H'.s  in  the  more  primitive  vill  ige  communities — in  the  peasant 
t^roup:^  of  Germany,  the  Russian  mir  or  the  Hindu  vilhi;jje.  In 
I'hort  the  New  Enghmd  town  came  into  being  not  because  its  in- 
habitants were  Puritans,  but  because  they  were  Englishmen,  left 
free  to  build  such  political  structure  as  was  suited  to  the  English 
love  of  freedom  and  their  surroundings.  The  towns  in  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies  in  1G30,  did  not  ditier  so  widely 
from  the  Virginia  settlement  of  1619  as  is  commonly  thought. 
When  the  first  rej)resentative  assembly  ever  assembled  in  America 
met  in  James  city^  on  July  ;J0,  IGIO,  its  members  were  not  repre- 
sentatives of  counties,  but  consisted  of  two  burgesses  summoned 
from  tiiree  cities,  three  hundreds,  three  plantations,  Argols  gift 
and  Kiccowtan.  Ten  years  later,  twenty-four  settlements — not 
counties — sent  burgesses.  Not  until  1631  did  the  consolidation  of 
these  primitive  local  units  begin.  The  impulse  in  this  direction 
"was  given  not  by  the  cavalier  settlers  but  by  orders  from  London. 
The  original  Virginia  settlements  had  monthly  courts  and  each  had 
its  church,  which  was  the  center  of  its  social  and  political  life  as 
truly  as  was  the  meetinghouse  iu  New  England.  Erom  the  very 
first  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  the  watch  in  the  Vir- 
ginia settlement  to  take  care  that  all  should  attend  cluirch  service, 
and  he  was  authorized  to  go  in  and  out  of  private  houses  to  see 
that  no  one  was  neglecting  his  duty,  or  profaning  the  Sabbath  by 
gaming  or  otherwise.  By  a  colonial  act  of  1624,  "})laces  for  wor- 
ship were  to  be  provided  in  every  plantation;  and  penalties  were 
imposed  upon  minister  or  layman  who  failed  to  attend  divine  ser- 
vice." It  is  plain  that  the  Puritans  di<l  not  monopolize  all  the  vir- 
tues, not  even  that  of  enacting  Blue  Liws. 

Again  we  are  told  that  the  church  door  was  the  public  advertis- 
ing board  of  the  parish,  upon  which  all  sorts  of  notices  were 
posted,  from  ihat  of  a  person's  leaving  the  country  to  the  crying 
of  stray  cattle — a  good  indication  that  the  church  was  generally 
attended.  Xor  was  the  government  of  the  cliurch  aristocratic — 
at  least  in  theory.  The  vestry  was  composed  of  the  minister  and 
*'the  most  suiticient  and  selected  men"  (in  the  language  of  the  act 
of  1643)  chosen  by  the  freeholders  and  lan<lholders  of  the  parish. 
Extensive  authority  was  exercised  by-  the  vestry.  It  chose  the 
minister,  fixed  his  salary  and  provided  his  glebe  lands  and  house. 
It  liad  charge  of  the  poor.  Every  fourth  year  its  members  were 
to  "  procession,"  or  as  it  was  called  in  Old  and  Xew  England 
*' perambulate,"  that   is,  verify   the   bounds  of  each    man's   lands. 
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The  church  wardens,  chosen  by  the  vestry  from  its  own  number, 
could  prc?ent  criminals  to  the  county  court. 

Another  line  of  proof  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  town  had 
its  genesis  in  tlie  Puritan  congregation  is  afforded  by  the  story  of 
Puritan  settlements  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  tirst  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  New  World  was  organized  in  southern  Vir- 
ginia by  emigrants,  who  came  over  with  (xovernor  Dale,  and  some 
of  whom  stood  high  in  his  favor.  It  grew  ra})idly  by  reason  of 
the  Puritan  emigration  to  America.  These  settlers,  like  those  of 
New  England,  were  from  the  sturdy  and  intelligent  middle  classes. 
Moreover,  after  the  persecution  of  dissenters  in  Virginia  which 
began  in  1G31,  deprived  some  of  the  churches  of  ministers,  they 
sent  to  Massachusetts  for  divines.  Three  went  in  response  to  this 
call;  and  thus  the  Virginia  Puritans  had.  the  advantage  not  only 
of  the  spiritual  but  political  instruction  of  men  who  had  been  pas- 
tors and  leaders  in  Xew  England  towns.  And  yet  we  do  not  dis- 
cover that  ihe  local  institutions  of  the  Virginia  Puritans  differed  in 
any  important  res[»ect  from  those  of  the  cavaliers. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Maryland  Puritans,  the  first  of  whom 
were  refugees  from  Virginia.  Their  original  settlement  was  near 
the  present  site  of  Annapolis.  For  a  short  period  they  formed  a 
close  community,  quite  like  their  brethren  in  New  England.  They 
were  led  to  do  this  for  purposes  of  defense.  A  tract  of  250  acres 
was  divided  into  lots  cf  15  acres,  each  settler  taking  one  and  the 
leader  of  tlie  church  holding  the  rest,  evidently  for  the  benefit  of 
new  comers.  The  colony  soon  began  to  receive  additions  from 
Virginia,  but  the  new  comers  attracted  by  fertile  and  abundant 
land,  took  up  large  plantations,  instead  of  Elder  Bennett's  small 
town  lots.  As  soon  as  the  original  settlers  found  that  they  were 
in  no  danger  of  an  attack  from  Indians  or  whites,  they  deeded 
their  petty  holdings  to  Dennett,  and  following  the  example  of  their 
more  daring  fellows,  became  extensive  planters.  These  settlers 
were  typical  Puritans.  In  their  struggle  with  Governor  Stone  for 
control  of  ihe  colony,  i\\  their  management  of  its  affairs  after  their 
victory,  in  iheir  compromise  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  in  their 
subsequent  history  they  sliowed  themselves  brave  warriors,  saga- 
cious in  f)olitics,  earnest  in  religion,  devoted  to  the  principle  of 
local  government.  But  all  this  did  not  enable  them  to  evolve  the 
township  in  colonies  where  soil  and  climate  made  the  cultivation 
of  vast  estates  by  slave  labor  prori table. 

Since  the  civil  war  and  the  abolition  of   slavery,  villages,  small 
towns  and   cities  have  been  rapidly  multi})lying  in  the  Southern 
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Statos.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  change 
iroin  the  lars^e  plantation  tilled  by  slaves,  to  moderate  farms,  a 
diversified  industry  and  public  sch(^ols,  township  government  will 
rtiipjdant  that  of  the  county. 

Another  view  of  the  town  which  is  clearly  seen  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  light  of  recent  research,  is  that  presented  by  Mr.  Paltrey — 
that  it  grew  up  m  3Iassachusetts,  and  was  thence  borrowed  by 
other  colonies.  Mr.  Irving  Elting  published  last  year  a  monograph 
on  the  Dutch  village  communities  along  tlie  Hudson,  which 
presents  in  an  admirable  manner  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
view  that  these  towns  were  not  copied  from  New  England  models, 
but  oiiginated  in  the  local  municipal  institutions  of  Holland. 

One  of  the  villages  described  by  ]Mr.  Elting,  has  for  the  student 
of  institutions  a  peculiar  value.  New  Paltz  was  settled  exclusively 
by  French  Huguenots.  Now  we  know  that  the  French  settle- 
ments in  xVmerica  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  English  in  the 
matter  of  local  self-government.  In  not  a  single  French  colony 
do  we  find  anything  resembling  the  New  England  town,  the  IS^ew 
Netherland  village,  the  Virginia  ])arish.  Nowhere  were  the 
French  settlers  allowed  to  govern  themselves  and  nowhere  did 
they  display  the  least  capacity  for  self-government.  But  this 
band  of  French  refugees  in  New  Paltz  are  no  sooner  domiciled  in 
a  land  where  they  have  the  ojiportunity  to  govern  themselves  than 
they  evince  a  desire  and  ability  in  that  direction  equal  to  the 
English  or  Dutch  colonists.  It  is  true  that  Dubois  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  spent  some  time  in  the  Lower  Palatinate  before  emi- 
grating to  America,  and  there  had  learned  something  of  the  local 
institutions  of  Germany.  This  experience  has  left  its  mark  not 
only  in  the  name  given  to  their  American  home — New  Paltz 
or  Palatinate,  but  in  the  social  and  political  usages,  which  were 
mainly  those  of  the  German  village  community — such  as  govern- 
ment by  the  Twelve  3Ien  and  exclusive  family  proprietorship. 
And  yet  they  must  have  possessed  considerable  capacity  for  self- 
government  before  leaving  France,  or  their  brief  lessons  in 
Germany  would  not  have  enabled  them  to  make  a  successful 
experiment  here.  As  we  reflect  on  the  bright  fortunes  of  this 
French  township  by  the  Hudson,  we  cannot  help  fancying  wdiat 
would  have  been  the  present  ])osition  of  France  and  what  the 
])opulation  and  institutions  of  this  continent,  had  French  colonists 
been  allowed  freedom  of  political  development.  It  is  customary 
to  ascribe  the  difterences  between  French  and  English  colonies  to 
race  peculiarities.     But  were  they  not  due  rather  to  the  character 
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anci  policy  of  the  home  administration?  The  PVench  monarchy- 
had  gathered  up  into  its  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  government. 
It  was  strong  enougli  to  extend  its  despotic  sway  to  the  pettiest 
American  sett  lenient.  It  kept  sleepless  watch  of  its  colonists^ 
both  in  guarding  tliem  against  enemies  and  in  managing  their 
affliirs.  They  were  hehl  in  leading-strings,  were  never  encouraged 
or  permitted  to  think  or  act  for  themselves.  In  England  the 
authority  of  the  monarch  was  limited — the  centralized  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV  was  unknovvn.  The  English  government,  had  it 
wished,  could  not  have  supervised  its  colonies  as  did  the  French. 
They  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves;  to  a  great  extent  to 
found  such  local  institutions  as  they  pleased.  As  a  residt  they 
rapidly  outstripped  tlieir  French  rivals,  not  only  in  numbers  but 
in  political  energy,  and  when  the  critical  struggle  between  them 
came  their  superiority  was  quickly  shown.  Petted  and  vigilantly 
guarded,  Canada  was  no  match  for  her  sturdy,  because  self-nur- 
tured, English  neighbors.  France  lost  her  colonies  in  America 
by  over-care:  England  won  a  continent  by  neglecting  hers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tields  of  inquiry  entered  by  the 
student  of  American  local  history  is  that  connected  with  the 
common-lands  of  the  Xew  England  and  New  Netherland  ,town. 
His  investigations  here  have  especial  value  just  now,  when  so  much 
is  spoken  and  w^ritten  in  favor  of  State  ownership  of  land. 
Appeals  are  often  made  by  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
fact  already  spoken  of — that  private  |)roperty  in  latid  is  of  modern 
origin,  and  arguments  in  its  support  are  drawn  from  the  equality 
of  fortunes  which  characterized  priniitive  political  societies  when 
the  ownership  of  land  was  communistic.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
aggregation  of  vast  landed  estates  as  in  England  follows  naturally 
upon  the  State's  surrender  of  its  common  ownership  to  individuals; 
that  the  only  remedy  for  such  evils  is  to  return  to  the  ancient 
practice.  Xow  if  there  was  ever  a  favorable  opportunity  for  an 
experiment  in  this  direction,  it  was  attbrded  during  the  early 
colonial  period.  Fewer  oV>stacles  to  its  success  cannot  be  imagined 
than  then  existed.  Local  institutions  were  plastic:  there  were  no 
vested  rights  to  be  dealt  with  as  in  an  old  country:  the  majority 
of  the  first  settlers  were  equals,  socially,  politically,  in  fortune. 
Moreover,  without  premeditation,  seemingly  by  instinct,  the 
settlers  reverted  to  the  primitive  community  ownership  of  lands. 
To%\Tis  regulated  the  use  and  disposition  not  only  of  the  common- 
lands,  but  of  individual  holdings  as  well.  Certainly  here  was 
promising  progress  toward  State  ownership.     If  one  would  learn 
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how  general  was  the  communistic  tenure  of  lands  during  the  early- 
colonial  period,  he  should  read  some  of  the  monographs  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  IIerl)crt  15.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  espociilly  his  papers  on  the  village  communities  of 
Cape  Ann  and  S;ilem.  lie  will  find  there,  also,  some  account  of 
the  method  by  which  common  property  iu  land  was  transformed 
into  individual  property.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  social 
and  political  development  in  this  country,  we  are  able  to  trace 
every  step  in  the  process  of  transformation,  and  thus  supply  some 
that  are  not  discoverable  in  old  world  history.  It  is  not  desirable 
at  this  time  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in  detail.  This  fact  is, 
however,  worthy  of  being  emphasized.  The  change  was  brought 
about,  not  by  old  landowners — the  aristocracy,  so  far  as  there  was 
one,  in  these  settlements— but  by  the  landless  class,  the  new  men, 
the  plebians.  Everywhere  the  common  holding  of  land,  with 
community  restrictions  on  its  transfer  was  found  harmful.  In 
Salem,  the  town  meeting,  which  in  1702  took  the  first  step  towards 
the  abolition  of  communistic  tenures,  then  declared  that  its  action 
was  taken  "for  the  encotiragement  and  growth  of  this  town." 
The  first  statute  passed  in  Xew  York  for  the  partition  of  lands 
held  in  common  by  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  villagers, 
characterized  such  holding  as  a  great  detriment  to  the  owners  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture.  Within  a  hundred  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  common-land  ownership  was 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  lingered  longer  in  some  of  the  less  thriv- 
ing communities,  where  remnants  of  it  are  still  to  be  found ;  but 
wherever  they  exist,  whether  on  Cape  Cod,  among  tlie  German 
mountains,  in  the  Russian  mir  or  in  the  Indian  village,  they  are 
badges  of  an  obsolete  past. 

Another  line  of  research  now  receiving  the  attention  of  students 
of  local  history,  is  that  of  city  institutions.  Many  valuable  inves- 
tigations into  this  subject  have  been  made  by  legislative  commit- 
tees, and  some  suggestions  have  ripened  into  statutes.  News- 
papers have  profitably  discussed  it.  Still  the  field  is  far  from 
being  fully  explored.  We  need  a  history  of  every  city  government. 
We  would  then  have  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  wise  public  senti- 
ment on  the  government  of  cities.  Schemes  of  municipal  reform 
may  be  grouped  under  three  heads.  First:  the  abolition  of  special 
charters  and  the  organization  of  city  governments  under  a  general 
law.  Second',  concentrating  the  executive  authorit}' and  responsi- 
bility in  a  single  head,  accountable  by  frequent  elections  to  the  peo- 
ple.    Tliird:  the  separation  of  municipal  powers  into  two  classes 
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according  as  they  pertain  to  its  political  functions,  or  its  functions 
as  a  business  corporation,  and  committing  the  first  class  to  repre- 
sentatives of  all  tlie  citizens,  the  second  to  the  representatives  of 
the  corporation  stockholders,  that  is  the  tax-payers. 

The  first  plan  does   not  seem  to  grow^  in   favor.       Experience 
shows  that  cities  to  be  successful  must  be  allowed   to  develop  an 
individuality  of  their  own;  that  every  attempt  to  put  them  into  the 
straight  jacket  of  a  general  law,  must  result  in  dwarfing  the  city 
or  splitting  the  jacket.     The  second  has  been  productive  of  good 
results,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  still  on  trial.     The 
third  commands  the  support  of  nearly  every  person  whose  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  the  determined  opposition 
of  all  others.     What  is  the  source  of  this  opposition?     Is  it  not 
the  confusion  of  thought  resulting  from  a  half-knowledge  of  city 
development  ?     If  our  legislators  were  asked  to  frame  a  charter  for 
a  city  which  was  to  spring  into  existence   upon  territory  hitherto 
unoccupied,  the  task  of  separating  political  from  business  functions 
would   not    be   difficult.     The    task    is    very    different    when   a 
community  which  has  been  a  township,  then  a  village,  and  finally 
yearns  for  the  glory  and  the  shame  of  city  existence,  asks  for  a 
charter.     "When   this   point    in    municipal  evolution   is    reached, 
functions  so  easily  separable  in  theory  have  been  hopelessly  entan- 
gled in  practice,  and  interested    parties  and  cliques  combine  to 
resist  a  change.     It  is  right  here  that  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  cities  may  prove  extremely  useful.     Let  it  be  made  so  general 
and  popular  that  every  citizen  will  understand  just  how  the  town 
changed  into   the   city,  and  how  clearly  distinguishable  are  the 
functions,  and  the  problem  of  municipal  government  will  be  far 
on  its  way  to  successful  solution.     The  idea  of  the  average  citizen 
now  is,  I  suppose,  something  like  this  :  The  town  is  the  political 
unit  of  our  system,  the  republican  atom  of  our  republican    federa- 
tion.    Its  affairs  are  ordered  by  the  people.     We   pride  ourselves 
on    this   fact.     A  citv  is  but  a  town   of   larc^er   jxrowth.     If  the 
people  are  not  to  order  its   affjirs,  then   let   us   confess   that  local 
self-government  is  a  failure.     His  idea  of  the  town  is  all  right.     It 
is  his  conception  of  the  city  which  is  faulty,     lie  thinks  it  a  unit 
wlicn  it  is   dual.     He  must   be  t:uight   the  fact,  that  just  as  the 
territory  which  was  originally  a  township  has  been  changed  into  a 
city  by  bringing  upon  that  territory  persons  and  pro[)erty,  the  re- 
moval of  which  would  cause  the  territory  to  revert  to  a  township, 
so  the  town  as   a  political  organi-m  has   become   the  city  by  the 
addition  of  powers  and  privileges  which  could  be  withdrawn  with- 
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out  injury  to  the  town.  He  will  then  see  that  there  is  no  more 
ditticulty  in  the  town  and  the  city  exercising  se|>arate  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  territory,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments.  When  the  average  voter  once  fiilly  realizes  that 
city  functions  proper  are  not  political "  but  business  ones,  that  all 
political  functions  may  be  performed  through  the  town,  it  ought 
to  be  an  easy  task  to  divide  and  redistribute  municipal  ])owers 
between  these  two  organisms — two  organisms  which  are  logically 
and  often  historically  distinct,  but  which  have  in  American  prac- 
tice been  wedded  into  a  unity,  much  like  that  of  husband  and  wife 
at  common  law,  where  the  husband  and  wife  were  one,  but  the 
husband  that  one. 

If  the  views  presented — that  the  study  of  local  history,  not  only 
ancient  but  modern,  not  only  of  community  origins,  but  growth, 
can  help  us  to  solve  the  present  pressing  problems  in  politics  and 
economics — are  correct,  then  there  are  no  bounds  to  be  set  to  this 
branch  of  inquiry.  It  can  proceed  indefinitely  and  with  incalcu- 
lable usefulness. 

Fields  open  on  every  hand,  which  have  been  little  entered  by 
historical  societies,  but  may  they  not  be  made  very  fruitful  ?  If  I 
maybe  pardoned  for  indulging  in  speculation  which  may  seem  to 
imply  a  suggestion  to  those  far  more  experienced  than  myself  in 
this  work,  let  me  ask  you  to  conjecture  what  would  result  if 
historical  societies  were  able  and  disposed  to  encourage  annual 
compilations  of  local  history.  Suppose  this  society  had  to-night 
a  series  of  carefully  compiled  annals  of  Oneida  County,  or  even  of 
Utica.  Could  money  purchase  it  ?  It  may  be  impracticable  to 
procure  such  of  the  future,  but  £  am  sure  we  have  only  to  imagine 
the  work  well  done  to  be  convinced  of  its  desirableness.  True, 
most  of  the  facts  which  would  find  their  way  into  such  annals  are 
now  treasured  in  the  files  of  newspapers.  They  are  accessible  to 
but  few,  and  the  multitudinousness  of  their  contents  baffles 
search.  Xot  so  with  brief,  well  digested  summaries  of  such  facts. 
They  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  individual  and  easily  consulted. 
Such  papers  could  be  made  to  mirror  the  social,  business,  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  community.  They  could  picture  our  manners, 
customs,  condition.  They  would  show  the  growth  or  decay  of 
trade,  of  manufactures,  of  institutions.  -They  would  have  for  us 
not  only  an  interest,  but  a  specific  commercial  value,  and  by  after 
ages  would  be  esteemed  more  highly  than  the  costliest  material 
monuments. 
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It  is  not  expected  in  this  paper  to  add  anything  to  what 
is  already  known  of  the  geology  of  Oneida  County.  The  attempt 
will  be  rather  to  bring  together  in  coQipact  form,  the  chief  facts 
about  the  rock  history  of  the  county,  and  their  bearing  upon  its 
economical  productions.  It  is  obvious  that  no  attention  can  be 
given  to  the  organic  remains,  beyond  the  mention  of  a  few  prevail- 
ing types  and  characteristic  species. 

It  is  affirmed  as  probable  by  Professor  Dana,^  that  the  Lower 
Silurian  age,  in  which  he  includes  the  Cambrian,  was  equal  in- 
duration to  all  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed.  Yet  the  rocks 
of  Oneida  County  furnish  a  record  which  begins  with  the  Archa?an, 
passes  up  through  the  Lower  Silurian  and  well  on  into  the  Devo- 
nian System.  With  a  north  and  south  range  of  about  fifty  miles, 
the  county  embraces  at  least  sixteen  fairly  distinct  geological 
horizons,  exclusive  of  the  Quaternary,  and  only  counting  those 
which  exhibit  outcrop  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Of  these, 
five  have  their  typical  development  here  and  take  their  names  from 
our  local  geography.  The  county  supplies  none  of  the  intricate 
problems  of  geology,  its  rock  history  being  written  in  plain 
characters ;  mainly  in  undisturbed  strata  of  organic  and  sedimen- 
tary deposits,  with  no  derangement  or  modification,  save  by  the 
ordinary  geological  forces. 

The  direction  of  outcrop  of  the  successive  formations  is  determined 
by  the  fact  that  the  county  lies  at  the  southwestern  base  of  the 
Archaean  or  x\dirondack  nucleus  of  the  Xew  York  system.  Thus 
the  ge(»logical  map  shows  the  northwest  and  southeast  bands, 
gradually  assuming  a  more  nearly  east  and  west  direction,  until 
they  take  their  place  in  the  great  lines  of  outcrop  passing  westward 
from  the  Hudson  River  region  to  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara 
Kiver. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  member  of  the  Oneida  County  series, 
the  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  Archaean,  or  primary  of  theXew  York 
reports.     These  rocks  were  originally  sedimentary,  but  have  been 

^  Muiiiiai  of  Geology,  page  211. 
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highly  metamorphosed,  upturned  and  crushed  together,  forming 
the  gneisse?,  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks  of  early  geological 
time.  They  cover  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  including 
the  whole  of  Forestport,  the  northeast  part  of  Remsen,  and 
so  much  of  Boonville  as  lies  east  and  north  of  the  Black  River, 
this  stream  marking  the  boundary  line.  These  rocks  are  a  part  of 
the  Adirondack  mass. 

Passing  uptvard,  the  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  age  are  wanting; 
at  least  none  have  yet  been  found.  During  the  long  period  of 
their  deposition  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  continent,  Central 
Xew  York  was  a  region  of  elevation,  and  hence  no  sediments 
remain  to  mark  the  time.  The  next  in  order  is  the  Calciferous 
Sandstone,  so  called  from  its  mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous 
materials.  The  only  reported  locality  of  this  rock  in  Oneida 
County  is  at  a  point  in  the  bed  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  on  the 
boundary  line  of  Herkimer  County.  It  will  be  better  known  as 
the  mass  overlying  the  Arcluean  gneiss  at  Little  Falls,  ancT  as 
affording  an  abundance  of  quartz  crystals  at  Little  Falls,  Middle- 
ville  and  elsewhere.  Its  rough,  knotty  appearance  is  due  to  the 
weathering  off  of  the  particles  of  lime,  leaving  the  hard,  sandy 
portions.     It  is  the  first  fossiliferous  rock  of  Oneida  County. 

Above  the  calciferous  we  reach  the  Trenton  Limestone.  This 
rock  is  known  to  all  by  its  profusion  of  fossil  remains,  its  econom- 
ical uses,  and  the  scenery  of  its  typical  locality  at  Trenton  Falls. 
Of  the  lower  divisions  of  tlie  Trenton,  the  Black  River  limestone 
has  a  limited  development  along  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  the 
town  of  Boonville.  The  main  mass  of  the  Trenton  comes  in  from 
Lewis  County,  and  is  at  that  point,  according  to  Mr.  Vanuxem^ 
about  three  miles  wide,  but  is  broader  to  the  southeast.^  It  forms 
the  chasm  of  the  West  Canada  Creek  and  passes  along  its  border 
into  Herkimer  County.  Thus  it  includes  the  central  part  of  Boon- 
ville, passing  under  the  village  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the 
northeastern  part  of  Steuben,  the  western  and  southeni  parts  of 
Remsen,  a  large  part  of  Trenton  and  the  northern  part  of  Deer^ 
field.  Exposures  of  the  limestone  appear  westward  of  its  principal 
area,  in  the  beds  of  streams,  where  the  overlying  slates  and  shales 
have  been  swept  away.  Such  are  the  valleys  of  Steuben  Creek,  of 
Nine  Mile  Creek  near  Plolhmd  Patent,  and  extending  by  Stittville 
into  Marcy,  along  the  bed  of  Lansing  Kil,  Big  Brook  and  the 
Mohawk  River  in  Western.  The  gorge  at  Trenton  Falls  shows 
the  two  common  varieties  of  this   rock,    the   lower  mass    being 

2  Geology  of  Third  District,  page  2G0. 
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black,  thin  l)edde<l,  for.,  iv^nposed  almost  wholly  of  organic  forms, 
wliilc  the  u|)i»er  pari  !<  :  ;ii\U  orvslallinc,  gray,  tliick  bedded  and 
massive.  Tiij  Trer.i  ■::;  r.r.iT.a  is  exceedingly  abundant,  especially 
in  corals,  crinoids,  Ciu>i:i«x\ins  and  tlie  various  classes  of  moUusca. 
A  iew  of  the  common  fossils  are:  Chaeteles  Lycoperdon,  Orlhis 
Testudinaria,  Pleurotorj.iri-i  Leniiculaiis,  several  species  of  Ortho- 
cerata  or  straight  ciifinilHrvd  Cephalopods,  and  Trilobites  of 
the  genera,  Asaphus  and  Calymene.  No  more  interesting  rocks 
exist  in  Oneida  County  ihm  the  Trenton.  They  represent  one  of 
thejgreat  limestone  making  periods  and  exhil)it  most  strikingly  the 
part  which  organic  forms  iiave  played  in  building  up  the  earth's 
crust.  Few  localities  "i:;tvo  yielded  a  richer  iiarvest  to  the  paUeon- 
tologist  than  the  vicinity  of  Trenton  Fails. ^ 

The  next  rock  as  we  ascend  is  the  Utica  slate,  nearly  black  in 
color,  fine  grained,  and  decomposing  rapidly  under  exposure. 
According  to  3Ir.  C.  IX  >Valcotf  it  has  a  thickness  in  this, 
the  typical  locality,  of  six  hundred  feet.  It  has  a  characteristic 
fauna,  larsjelv  distinct  from  the  Trenton  below  and  the  Hudson 
River  rocks  above.  ZS'otable  among  the  fossils  are  many  species 
of  graptolites,  with  their  graceful  and  feather-like  impressions 
often  covering  the  uj^urned  surface  of  the  slate.  To  these  fossils 
according  to  Mr.  Vanuxom,  the  slates  probably  owe  their  carbona- 
ceous matter  and  dark  color.  Another  characteristic  fossil  is  the 
Trilobite,  Triarthrus  Becki,  whose  heads,  with  their  transverse 
furrows,  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  gulf  east  of  Third 
street,  in  the  city  of  Utica  In  extent  of  surface  in  this  county, 
the  slate  considerably  exceeds  the  Trenton.  Entering  from  Herki- 
mer County  on  the  east,  it  covers  Utica,  Deertield,  except  the  top 
of  Deertield  Hill  and  a  narrow  tract  along  West  Canada  Creek, 
that  part  of  AV  hitestown  along  the  ^Mohawk  Itiver,  nearly  all  of 
Marcy,  the  southern  part  o(  Trenton,  all  of  Floyd  except  an  area 
near  Floyd  Corners,  the  eastern  part  of  Rome,  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  Steuben,  except  the  highest  summits,  nearly 
all  of  Western,  the  western  part  of  Boonville  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Ava.  It  thus  passes  nortliwest  through  the  county,  in  a  broad 
band  parallel  to  the  Trenton  and  from  six  to  eight  miles  wide. 
Among  the    lavorable  localities  for  observing    the   rock    and     its 

*  Of  especial  interest  in  this  connection,  are  the  labors  of  Mr.  C.  I).  Wal- 
cott  of  the  United  States  Geoloijical  Survey,  and  Mr.  Edward  Ilurlburt  of 
Utica. 

*  Utica  Slate  and  Related  Formations,  page  1.  (Transactions  Albany  Insti- 
tute, 1870.) 
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fossils  are  the  gulf  in  East  Utica,  about  Holland  Patent,  and  the 
ravines  in  Deerfiekl. 

The  next  rocks  as  we  ascend  in  the  series  are  the  shale3 
and  sandstones  of  the  Hudson  UWav  group.  '  The  members  of  the 
group  are  the  Frankfort  shale  at  the  base,  followed  by  the 
Lorraine  or  Pulaski  shales.  Where  the  rock  enters  the  county  on 
the  eastern  border  of  New  Hartford,  only  the  lower  mass,  or 
Frankfort  shale,  is  present.  It  is  a  light  brownish,  arenaceous 
sliale,  deficient  in  fossil-',  and  has  some  thin  alternating  bands  of 
fine,  compact  sandstone.  It  appears  in  Sylvan  Glen,  east  of  Third 
street,  is  the  m;is^  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  and  the  hill  to 
the  southward,  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Mason's  quarry,  a  mile  east 
of  Washington  ^lills;  also  shows  a  thickness  of  forty  feet  in  Hal- 
leck's  Ravine,  towards  Xew  Hartford  village,  and  is  seen  at 
Ridge's  3Iill  north  of  Rome,  passing  northward  into  Lewis  County. 
It  is  further  found  in  isolated  patches  north  and  east,  having  once 
covered  a  much  larger  area.  These  patches  are  on  the  top  of  Deer- 
field  hill  coming  in  from  Schuyler,  nenr  Floyd  Corners,  and  the 
highest  parts  of  Steuben.  The  upper  division  of  the  group  begins 
near  Rome  and  extends  northward  through  Lee  and  Annsville  into 
Lewis  County.  By  the  creek  near  the  railroad,  on  Mr.  Greenfield's 
farm,  a  mile  south  of  Rome,  it  shows  several  feet  of  blue,  soft 
shale,  replete  with  fossils,  with  two  or  three  thin  bands  of  compact 
sandstone.  In  this  part  of  the  group  is  the  Halleck  spring, 
near  Westmoreland  village.  The  sandstone  increases  until  in  the 
upper  beds  of  the  group,  it  wholly  re|>laces  the  shale,  as  in  the  quar- 
ries of  3Iessrs.  Brush,  Emery  and  Smith,  near  Spencer  Settlement  in 
Westmoreland.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  rocks  of  the  Hudson  River 
group  cover  the  following  areas  in  Oneida  County:  A  tract 
of  considerable  extent  throu!]:h  the  northern  part  of  Xew  Hartford 
the  central  and  western  portions  of  Whitestown,  nearly  or  quite 
half  of  Westmoreland  to  the  northeast,  a  broad  tract  through 
Rome,  all  of  Lee,  the  northwest  part  of  Western,  with  parts 
of  Annsville  and  Ava.  Some  of  the  common  fossils  are  Grapto- 
lithus  Pristis,  Ambonychia  Radiata,  and  Trinucleus  Concentricus. 

The  succeeding  rocks  are  those  of  the  ^Nfedina  epoch,  including 
the  Oneida  Conglomerate  at  the  base  and  the  ^Medina  sandstone 
above.  The  conglomerate,  especially  in  its  lower  layers,  is  a 
pudding  stone  of  quartz  pebbles,  cemented  together  more  or  less 
firmly,  while  the  upper  layers  graduate  into  a  coarse  sandstone, 
gray,  or  often  bluish  in  color.  Occasionally  there  are  layers 
of  soft,  dark   shab,  as  at   Jolnison's    quarry  on    Frankfort   Hill. 
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There  are  also  spots  of  pyrites  which  give  the  weathered  blocks 
their  dark  rusty  color,  as  seen  in  the  locks  of  the  old  Chenango 
Canal  in  New  Hartford  and  Kirkland.  There  are  no  fossils  except 
a  few  fucoids.  The  mass  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  thick  in  this  county/  Its  usual  thickness  in  the  quarries 
about  Utica  is  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet.  It  occupies  the  following 
areas  in  this  county  :  A  narrow  band  passing  through  the  central 
part  of  New  Hartford,  the  northern  extremity  of  Kirkland,  the 
central  part  of  Westmoreland,  southwestern  Rome,  northeastern 
Verona,  parts  of  Vienna  and  Annsville,  all  of  Camden  and  Flor- 
ence, except  a  few  patches  of  Medina  sandstone.  In  the  latter 
towns  the  rock  becomes  the  "  gray  sandstone  "  of  the  New  York 
Reports.  The  localities  for  examinations  are  numerous,  including 
the  quarries  on  Frankfort  and  Graffenberg  hills,  Mr.  Blackstone's 
quarry  at  the  head  of  Sylvan  Glen,  on  the  road  out  of  Clinton  a 
mile  toward  Utica,  3[r.  Mansfield's  farm  south  of  Westmoreland 
Tillage,  near  Lowell  in  Westmoreland,  and  at  the  old  stone 
pound  in  Verona. 

The  passage  from  the  Hudson  river  rocks  to  the  conglomerate 
marks  the  close  of  the  Lower  and  the  beginning  of  the  Upper 
Silurian,  and  is  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  the  Green  mountains. 
This  elevation  in  New  England  and  eastern  New  York  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  cono^lomerate  is  not  seen  sjoiuo^  westward 
until  Herkimer  county  is  reached,  and  first  assumes  prominence  in 
Oneida  county.  The  same  is  substantially  true  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding groups,  the  Clinton  and  the  Niagara.  Thus  Oneida  county 
ranks  with  eastern  New  York  in  the  completeness  of  its  lower 
Silurian  development,  and  with  western  New"  York  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  upper  Silurian  series.  The  disturbances  of  such  a 
period  of  elevation,  with  its  folding  and  crushing  of  strata,  also 
account  for  the  coarse  sediments  found  in  the  lower  layers  of  the 
conglomerate.  The  upper  rocks  of  the  Medina  epoch,  the  Medina 
sandstone,  show  in  this  county  only  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment which  becomes  so  extensive  in  -western  New  York,  as  at  the 
falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Rochester,  and  at  Niagara.  Tiiey  probably 
cover  a  wedge  shaped  area  in  Camden  and  Vienna,  with  some 
patches  in  Camden  and  Florence.  Thus  the  Oneida-Medina  rocks 
show  a  graduated  series  from  the  coarse  grit  of  the  former,  where 
it  rests  on  the  Hudson  river  shales,  to  the  fine,  sandy  and  clayey 
sediments  of  the  latter,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  smooth  flagstones 
of  the  ^ledina. 

•  Dana's  Manual,  page  218. 
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The  next  rocks  are  those  of  the  Clinton  group,  resting  on  the 
sandstone  from  east  to  west  throughout  the  county.  They  consist 
of  bluish  green  shales,  red,  blue  and  reddisli  gray  calcareous  sand- 
stones, and  usually  two  beds  of  red  oolitic  iron  ore.  No  other 
group  of  rocks  in  the  county  is  so  variable  in  color,  texture  and 
general  character,  and  nono  is  better  known  or  more  valuable. 
The  rocks  cover  a  tract  from  two  to  six  miles  wide,  more  surface 
being  exposed  westward.  They  pass  through  southern  New 
Hartford,  the  northern  central  portion  of  Kirkland,  the  southern 
central  part  of  \Yestmoreland,  covering  a  triangular  area  in  the 
north  of  Vernon,  and  more  than  half  of  Verona  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  points  where  the  group  can  be  seen  are  numerous, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  streams  have  cut  it  down,  and 
the  large  number  of  openings  for  the  extraction  of  ore  and  build- 
ing stone.  We  may  mention  the  ore  beds  of  Mr.  Davis  on  the  east 
border  of  New  Hartford,  Roger's  glen  at  Willowvale,  Well's  ore 
beds  in  Kirkland,  the  mines  a  half  mile  cast  of  Clinton  village,  the 
-quarries  at  the  base  of  the  hill  at  Hamilton  College,  numerous 
localities  in  Westmoreland,  near  Verona  village  and  at  the  old 
quarry  near  Sconondoa.  Fossils  are  very  numerous  in  the  shales, 
sandstones  and  ores  of  the  group.  Some  of  the  common  forms 
are:  marine  plants,  brachiopods,  as  Strophomena  Depressa  and 
Atrypa  Reticularis,  the  corals  Zaphrentis  Bilateralis,  Pala30cyclus 
Rotuloides,  and  tracks  of  crustaceans. 

The  dark  colored  limestone  and  shale  of  the  Niagara  are  next  in 
order.  This  group,  which  is  important  both  for  its  rocks  and  its 
fossils  farther  west,  is  represented  by  a  thin  band  of  shale  and 
limestone  in  Oneida  county,  though  in  Vernon  it  becomes  thicker 
and  shows  some  fossils.  At  Farmer's  3Iills  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kirkland  is  a  very  interesting  exposure  of  the  peculiar  concretions  of 
the  group.  It  is  the  same  described  in  the  New  York  Reports  as  at 
Hart's  mills.*'  A  few  feet  of  blue  Niagara  shale  are  seen  in  actual 
contact  with  the  green  shale  of  the  next  group.  In  the  blue  shale 
is  a  layer  of  limestone,  a  foot  or  more  thick,  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  massive  concretions,  often  two  feet  in  diameter,  whose 
layers  crack  oif  like  the  coats  of  an  immense  onion.  The  same 
concretions,  though  smaller  and  like  hard,  irregular  knots,  are  seen 
in  the  same  order,  under  the  green  shale  in  the  ravine  back  of 
the  residence  of  Professor  Kelsey,  at  Hamilton  College.  The  best 
development  in  the  county  is  along  Sconondoa  creek  in  the  town 
of  Vernon. 


•  Vanuxem,  Geology  of  Third  District,  page  91. 
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Upon  the  Niagara  rest  the  rocks  of  the  Salina  group.  The 
lower  member  is  a  thick  mass  of  soft,  red  shale,  with  occasional 
green  layers  and  green  spots.  The  upper  members,  which  give 
the  group  its  importance  as  tlie  sources  of  gypsum  and  salt,  are  but 
slightly  developed  in  Oneida  county.  This  rock  has  been  so 
extensively  cut  down  by  the  streams  that  its  surface  area  is  more 
irregular  in  form  than  that  of  most  of  the  rocks  northward.  Thus 
it  has  southerly  extensions  in  tlie  Sauquoit,  Oriskany  and  Sconon- 
doa  valleys,  and  northerly  extensions  on  the  intervening  ranges  of  ^. 

hills.     This  in    a    general  way  is    true    of    all  the    rocks  in  the  | 

southern  part    of    the    county,  owing    to    their    southward    dip.  \ 

They  first  appear  on  the  hilltops,  pass  down  the  hillsides  south- 
ward and  disappear  under  the  succeeding  formations.  The  red  '\ 
shale  of  the  Salina  is  seen  in  many  of  the  ravines  of  Paris;  on  ', 
the  north  and  west  of  Paris  Hill  in  the  towns  of  Xew  Hart-  \ 
ford,  Kirkland  and  Marshall,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kirkland  in  t 
the  Oriskany  valley,  at  College  Hill,  where  it  appears  above  the  | 
Clinton  and  Xiagara.  It  is  quarried  for  the  walks  of  the 
campus  in  the  ravines  on  either  side,  and  exhibits  in  the  north- 
ern ravine  an  abundance  of  its  spherical  green  spots.  It  passes  * 
through  the  southern  part  of  Westmoreland  and  is  the  surface  5  ^ 
rock  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  town  of  Yernon.  This  shale  f  1 
contains  no  fossils.                                                                                                 ,        \    1 

"We  come  now  to  the  lower  Helderberg,  a  passage  in  geological  \    \ 

history  from  the  shallow,    briny,    lifeless    waters    of    the   Salina  i    | 

period,  to  deep,  clear  seas,  with  iheir  hard  limestones  and  nuraer-  \   % 

ous    and    advancing    forms    of    life.     The    lower  division  of  the  J 

lower  Helderberg,  the  water  lime,  is  well  shown  in  Oneida  county, 
being  below  of  a  light  drab  color,  a  bed  of  passage  from  the 
Salina,  and  al)Ove,  a  dark  blue  compact  limestone.  It  is  well  seen 
at  various  points  in  Kirkland,  Marshall  and  Augusta.  We  men- 
tion the  following :  Where  the  road  from  Washington  Mills  to 
Paris  Hill  runs  by  the  creek  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Kirkland, 
a  little  further  up  the  hill  under  the  roadway,  the  jutting  ledge  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  as  you  descend  from  Hanover  Green  to  Clin- 
ton, at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  Oriskany  Falls  and  rising  along 
the  western  hillside,  terminating  on  the  hillto{>,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Forge  Hollow  on  the  east  branch 
of  Oriskany  creek,  midway  between  Waterville  and  Deansville. 
At  this  locality  Mr.  Amos  O,  Osborn,  of  Waterville,  found  in 
1882  the  fossil  Proscorpius  Osborni,^  which  has  a  special  interest  as 

^  Described  by  R.  P.  Whitfiehl,  Bulletin  of  Am.  Mas.  of  Nut.   Uist.,  Oct., 

1885. 
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being  the  lowest  fossil  scorpion  and  possibly  the  earliest  air- 
breather  yet  iound  in  American  rocks.  Althou<::h  last  described, 
3Ir.  Osborn's  <liscovery  antedates  by  some  months  that  of  similar 
remains  in  Sweden  and  Scotland.  The  characteristic  forms  of  the 
water  lime  are:  Tentaculites  Irregularis,  ^leristella  Sulcata,  Leper- 
ditia  xVlta,  and  that  most  interesting  crustacean,  Eurypterus  Rem- 
ipes,  of  which  a  number  of  splendid  s))ecimens  ma}^  be  seen  in  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  Osborn.  The  upper  members  of  the  lower 
Ilelderberg  are  seen  in  the  ledges  and  quarries  at  Oriskany  Falls, 
where  the  whole  group  has  a  thickness  of  1 20  feet.^  The  upper 
members  are  hard,  blue  limestones,  with  great  abundance  of  the 
usual  fossils,  such  as  Pentamerus  Galeatus,  Rhynchonella  Ventri- 
cosa,  Atrypa  Reticularis,  and  various  species  of  corals  and  crinoids. 
The  next  rock  is  the  Oriskany  sandstone.  The  long  Silurian 
record  closes  with  the  lower  Ilelderberg  and  the  Oriskany  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  Devonian.^  The  rocks  of  this  period  lie 
above  the  lower  Ilelderberg  limestones  at  Oriskany  Falls.  They 
form  a  ledge  of  about  ten  feet  thickness,  of  a  light  yellowish  color, 
turning  brown  by  exposure  and  made  up  of  coarse  quartz  sand. 
Although  in  many  localities  a  coarse  sand  rock,  it  has  a  character- 
istic and  abundant  fauna.  Some  of  the  more  common  species  are 
the  Brachiopods,  S|)irifer  Arenosus,  a  large  shell,  of  which  the 
interior  casts  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  Rensselaeria  Ovoides. 
There  is  another  point  of  exposure  in  the  town  of  Marshall,  near 
the  Eastman  quarry  and  under  the  succeeding  limestones. 

The  next  higher  rocks  are  those  of  the  Corniferous  period.  Here 
the  Caudi  GallL  and  Schoharie  grits  have  thinned  out  and  dis- 
appeared before  the  east  line  of  Oneida  county  is  reached.  The 
Corniferous  rocks  are  well  developed,  including  the  Onondaga  and 
Corniferous  limestones.  The  Ononda^■a  lies  below,  is  a  thinner 
mass  and  of  a  light  color.  The  Corniferous  is  above,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  extensive  layers  of  hornstone  or  chert.  These  nodules 
may  be  observed  in  almost  every  Held  and  stone  wall  in  southern 
portions  of  the  county.  The  organic  forms  are  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  especially  the  corals,  crinoids,  some  large  coiled  shells 
and  a  peculiar  species  of  Trilobite,  Dalmanites  Selenurus.  These 
rocks  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Marshall,  as  at  Eastman's 
quarry  north  of  "Waterville,  and  the  Greenslit  quarry  farther  east. 
The  limestone  also  extends  south  under  the  village  of  Waterville, 

*  S.  G.  Williams,  American  Journal  of  Science,  February,  188C. 

•  DeVerneuil;  Newberry,  in  Geolo<;y  of  Ohio;  etc. 
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is  found  in  various  parts  of  Paris  and  along  the  eastern  hillsides 
in  Bridgewater,  as  at  the  qu  irry  on  Babcock  hill  In  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  town. 

The  last  rocks  in  Oneida  county  a^'e  those  of  the  Hamilton 
period.  Of  these  the  lowest  are  the  Marcellus  shales,  of  dark 
color  and  closely  resemV)ling  the  Utica  slate.  They  cover  about 
half  of  the  town  of  Sangerfield,  running  diagonally  across  the 
town  from  northeast  to  southwest,  along  the  valley  of  Chenango 
creek.  They  are  also  seen  along  the  hillsides  in  Bridgewater 
valley  above  the  limestone.  What  was  said  of  the  irregular 
exposure  of  the  Salina  rocks  is  especially  true  of  all  the  rocks  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  where  the  streams  have 
scored  them  down,  flowing  from  the  limestone  ridge,  both  north- 
ward and  southward.  Above  the  Marcellus,  the  Hamilton  shales 
begin,  with  their  vast  accumulations  of  soft  sediments,  bands  of 
limestone  and  great  abundance  of  animal  and  plant  remains.  Only 
a  limited  development  of  the  group  is  seen  in  this  county.  The 
Hamilton  rock  covers  the  southeast,  or  higher  portions  of  Sanger- 
field, runs  up  over  the  highest  parts  of  Bridgewater,  extending 
north  into  Paris,  where  it  caps  the  eminence  known  as  Tassel 
hill. 

This  completes  the  rock  history  of  the  county  except  for  the 
glacial  and  yet  more  recent  periods,  to  which  we  now  turn  to 
examine  what  we  may  term,  the  surface  geology  of  the  county. 

If  each  group  of  rocks  had  remained  as  it  was  first  deposited  in 
ocean  sediments,  we  should  doubtless  see  a  somewhat  regular 
overlapping  of  rock  surfaces,  each  layer  receding  and  laying  bare 
portions  of  the  one  preceding  and  below  it.  Such  is  not  the  con- 
dition which  we  find  after  restless  forces  have  carved  the  surface 
into  new  forms  and  buried  it  under  the  debris  of  underlying  and 
remote  rocks.  The  configuration  of  Oneida  county  can  scarcely 
be  understood  without  taking  into  account  the  vast  system  of 
excavations  throughout  the  State.  Since  the  rocks  of  this  county 
were  deposited,  the  north  and  south  valleys  and  lake  basins  which 
lie  parallel  to  each  other  from  eastern  New  York  to  Lake  Erie, 
have  been  made,  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  have  been  scored  out  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  has 
been  deposited  and  modified  to  its  present  forms.  Doubtless  this 
work  was  begun  by  the  streams  of  early  geological  times,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  has  been  done  by  glacial  action  and  the  subsequent 
movements  of  water.  Looking  more  narrowly  at  the  area  of  this 
county,  we  find  that  excepting  at  the  extreme  north  and  south,  it 
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lies  in  the  broad  depression  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood  creek  and 
their  tributaries.  Near  the  southern  boundary  is  a  limestone  ridge, 
south  of  which  the  UnadilUi  and  Clienango  rise.  At  the  northeast  is 
another  limestone  ridge,  beyond  which  the  descent  is  towards  the 
Black  river.  Again,  draw  a  line  from  Oriskany  Falls  north  through 
Rome  and  the  eastern  part  of  Lee.  All  streams  west  of  this  line 
flow  north  and  northwe.^t,  or  southerly  and  south  into  Oneida  Lake. 
AH  streams  east  of  this  line,  except  at  the  extreme  north  and  south, 
flow  south  and  north  into  the  Mohawk  river  and  West  Canada  creek 
and  pass  out  of  the  county  eastward.  The  highest  point  north  of 
the  Mohawk  river  is  Starr  hill  in  Steuben,  1793  feet  above  the 
fiea.*°  The  highest  point  south  of  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  high- 
est elevation  within  the  county,  is  Tassel  hill  in  Paris,  1,948  feet 
above  the  sea.^°  The  lowest  level  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  does  not  vary  much  from  410  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
the  altitude  for  Utica  at  the  X.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  station/^  The 
lowest  level  in  the  county  is  that  of  Oneida  Lake,  360  feet  above 
the  sea.^°  Taking  into  account  these  great  difi'erences  of  elevation 
and  also  the  unknown  depth  of  alluvial  materials  in  the  Mohawk 
valley,  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  rock  which  has  been 
swept  away  by  denuding  forces  along  the  central  east  and  west 
line  of  the  county.  It  is  espt-cially  manifest  also  as  one  passes 
southwestward  from  Utica  to  the  summit  of  Tassel  hill.  The 
<Jourse  is  constantly  upward,  across  the  eroded  edges  of  an  ex- 
tended series  of  rocks.  Thus  also  this  excavation,  together  with 
the  southerly  dip  of  the  strata  throughout  the  county,  explains  the 
large  superficial  exposure  of  the  formations  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
while  south  of  the  excavation  they  run  in  narrow  bands  exposed 
at  the  edges. 

As  to  the  precise  order  and  method  of  these  changes  geologists 
are  not  fully  agreed.  Mr.  J.  S.  Xewberry'^  holds  that  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Mohawk  valley  resulted  from  the  raising  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  ;  that  from  the  Carboniferous  age  to  the  ice  period  a  great 
stream  passed  this  way  to  the  sea  at  or  near  New  York ;  that  the 
glacier  mainly  excavated  the  Lake  Ontario  basin  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  river  channel,  and  finally,  that  the  filling  of  the  Hudson 
valley  west  of  Albany  by  the  debris  of  the  retreating  glacier, 
deflected  the  stream  and  gav'e  it  an  outlet  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
leaving  the  Mohawk  to  be  a  local  drainage  stream.     Mr.   G.  K. 

1  "Dictionary  of  Altitudes  in  the  U,  S.,  Bulletin  No.  5,  L".  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

i^See  Ency.  Brit.,  9th  Ed.,  Vol.  17,  page  453. 
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Gilbert,  speaking  of  the  age  of  the  retreating  glacier,  describes 
the  changes  as  follows  :'-  "  The  water  of  Ontario  having  no  escape 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  sought  the  lowest  pass  south 
of  the  A'lirondacks,  tinding  it  w'aere  Wie  en^^ineers  of  the  Eric 
canal  afterwards  found  it,  an.l  ovortlowingat  Home  to  the  Mohawk 
river.  Tliis  discliarge  was  maintained  for  a  long  period,  giving 
the  waves  lime  to  construct  massive  beaches  and  carve  broad  ter- 
races which  still  endure.  They  have  been  traced  all  about  the 
basin,  except,  of  course  on  the  northeast,  where  tlie  waves  broke 
vainly  on  an  unrecording  wall  of  ice.  The  '  Ridge  Road '  from 
Lewiston  to  Sodus,  follows  the  cre^t  of  one  of  these  beaches  ;  a 
railway  from  Richland  to  Watertown  has  found  easy  grades  along 
the  base  of  another.  *  *  *  *  Finally  the  blockade  was  raised 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  the  outlet  of  Ontario  was  shifted  from 
Rome  to  t'ne  Thousand  Isbinds,  and  its  w^ater  level  was  drawn 
down  tive  hundred  feet."  Thus  whatever  obscurity  remains,  two 
facts  seem  to  be  accepted  and  clear;  the  extensive  denuding 
agency  of  the  great  glacier  and  the  passage  of  the  continental 
drainage  stream  over  the  central  portions  of  what  is  now  Oneida 
county. 

The  transported  materials  in  this  county  afford  abundant  illus- 
trations of  the  great  south w\ard  movements  during  the  drift 
period  in  this  region.  The  boulders,  rolled  stones,  gravels  and  many 
of  the  soils,  reveal  their  northern  origin,  having  been  brought  down 
from  the  Archaean  nucleus,  and  succeeding  formations,  ^ye  notice 
first  the  immense  deposits  of  drift  in  the  Oriskany  and  Sauquoit 
valleys.  They  form  the  high,  steep  and  often  conical  hills,  so 
numerous  between  Deansville  and  Oriskany  Falls,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sauquoit  in  Paris, '^  The  same  deposits  occur  further 
south  and  west  in  ^ladison  county,  and  east  in  Herkimer  county, 
as  in  the  hills  around  Ilion.  Tliey  are  composed  of  sand,  gravel 
and  rolletl  stones  commonly  unsorted  but  sometimes  st ratified 
and  were  left  in  their  ['laces  as  the  great  glacier  graduilly  re- 
ceded northward;  while  the  hills  have  been  cut  down  and 
rounded  off  by  the  subsequent  action  of  water  and  other  agencies. 
The  characterisiic  materials  of  these  moraines  are  well  seen 
between  Oriskany  Falls  and  Solsville,  in  the  cuts  upon  the  X. 
Y.  O.  Sc  \y.  R.  R.  Boulders  are  numerous  all  over  the;  county; 
though  in  greatest  number  and  size  north  of  the  ]\Iohawk,  as  in 

^-  Changes  of  Level  of  the  Great  Lukes,  Forum,  June,  1888. 
^'  See  article  on  Terminal  Moraine  of  the  Second  Glacial  Epoch,  by  T.  C> 
Chamberlin,  Third  Annual  Report  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  page  0<)0. 
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Forestport,  Remsen,  Boonville,  Steuben,  I'loyd  Hill,  the  gorge  of 
Lansing  Kil  and  Florence^.  They  are  largely  derived  from  tlie 
Archaean,  wliich  is  also  true  south  of  the  Mohawk;  but  frag- 
ments of  later  rocks  abound  everywhere,  south  of  their  lines  of 
outcrop.  It  is  common  to  see  in  Kirkhind,  Paris:,  Marshall  and 
the  other  southern  towns,  bouhlers  of  Oneida  conglomerate,  often 
of  lari^e  sizp,  which  have  been  broken  off  from  tlieir  orio^inal 
place  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  Mohawk.  Fragments  of  Clin- 
ton rocks  and  ore  abound.  On  the  top  of  Paris  Hill  are  great 
numbers  of  cobble  stones  and  baulders  brought  there  from  points 
in  the  county  and  far  lo  the  northward.  The  town  of  Vernon  is 
strewn  with  fragments  from  tlie  Hudson  river  and  Clinton  groups. 
The  soils  of  the  county  are  largely  of  transported  materials, 
although  the  breaking  down  of  the  softer  shales  has  formed  tlie 
soil  of  some  parts  of  the  county  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Thus 
Judge  Pomroy  Jones  in  the  "  Annals  of  Oneida  County,"  alludes 
to  the  flats  formed  by  the  washing  down  of  tlie  red  shale  in  the 
southern  part  of  Westmoreland.  Extensive  deposits  of  modified 
drift  and  alluvium  exist  along. the  ^lohawk  from  Ilion  westward  to 
Rome;  also  along  the  Oriskany  creek  in  Whitestown,  and  by  the 
same  stream  at  Deansville,  as  seen  in  the  stratified  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  railway  cut  south  of  the  station.  Other  extensive  deposits 
are  found  around  the  head  of  Oneida  lake  along  the  courses  of 
Wood  and  Fish  creeks,  also  where  Nine  ^lile  creek  enters  the 
Mohawk  valley,  along  the  Black  river  in  Boonville  and  on  West  | 

Canada  creek  above  Prospect.     An  interesting  illustration  of  the  ! 

river  terrace,  is  seen  on  the  Mohawk  at  Westernville,  the  village 
being  located  upon  the  eastern  or  broader  terrace.  The  same  is 
strikingly  shown  on  a  small  scale  where  the  Deerfield  ravine  opens 
upon  the  ^Mohawk  valley,  three  distinct  levels  being  plainly  visible.  ^ 

Besides  the  extensive  denudations  alrctidy   referred    to,  Oneida 
county  affords  many  examples  of  the  erosive  power  of  water  in  | 

producing  rocky  gorges  and  waterfalls.  Most  notable  is  the 
chasm  at  Trenton  Falls,  where  the  process  of  removal  has  been 
hastened  by  the  fact  that  the  lower  strata  are  softer  and  more 
destructible ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  some  places  the 
upper  layers  overhang  the  path  of  the  visitor,  thirty  or  even  per- 
haps forty  feet.  Other  examples  are  the  gorges  of  the  Lansing 
Kil,  and  the  ^Mohawk  in  Boonville  and  Westerji,  where  the  water  has 
cut  away  the  slate  to  the  limestone  below.  There  arc  also  extensive 
erosions  on  the  east  branch  of  Fish  Creek,  in  the  town  of  Anns- 
ville.     All  the  higher   towns    of   the   county  afford   examples  of 


! 
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extensive  erosion,  in   the  ravines  that  cut  through  their  hills  and 
the    cascades  on  many  of  the  smaller  streams,  as   the   Deerfield 
ravine,  Sylvan  c^len  and  the  small  streams  of  Paris  and  Sangerfield. 
We  turn   now  to   the  economical   geology  of    Oneida  County. 
The  first  thing  to  claim  notice  is  soils.     Soils  largely  determine  the 
resources,   habitations   and    general  quality  of   human   life.     For 
example,  compare  two  rural  townships,  Forestport  and  Augusta. 
The  one  has  a  primary,  the  other  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  lime- 
stone soil.     The  former  has  twice  and  a  half   the   area  of    the  *r 
latter;  the  lalter  has  more  than  once  and  a  half  the  population  of  ■ 
the  former.     The   greater  part  of  Oneida  County  soils  has   been  - 
transported  from  regions  outside  its  own   limits.     In   this  respect  \ 
the  whole  drift  region  differs  from  more  southern  parts,  where  the  I 
drift  has  not  reached,  and  where  the  disintegrating  forces  are  in  | 
some  respects  more  active  in  breaking  down  and  pulverizing  the  i 
rocks  in  place.     Xevertheless  we  have  considerable  soil  made  from 
our  own  rocks.     These  facts,  taken  together  with  the  vast  sculptur- 
ing of  surface  which  has  gone  on  here,  give  to  Oneida  County  an 
unusual   variety  of    soils.     Compare,  for   example,  the  sands  of 
Oswego  County,  or  the  level  calcareous  tracts  of  Genesee  County, 
with  our  own.     We  have  already  alluded  to  the  soils  of  Forest-  J 
port.     Or,  take  the  cold,  barren  soil  of  the  hills  in  Florence,  with                     f 
its  preponderant  arch^an  and  sandstone  constituents,  and  we  need                     I 
not  wonder  that  a  boy  of  the  place  thus  described  it  to  Judge  f 
Pomroy  Jones,  saying  that  "  Grass  did  very  well,  they  could  not                     | 
raise  much  corn,  oats  did  a  little  better,  that  the  land  was  so  cold                     4 
they  could  not  raise  much  grain  of  any  kind,  but  then  it  is  very                    \ 
healthy."     But  there  are  abundant  tracts  in  this  county  whose  » 
healthfulness  is  not  their  only  merit.     Wherever  the  soil  has  been  I 
affected  by  the   destruction   of    the   Utica    slates,  the   result   is  ] 
favorable,  they,  ''producing  by  decomposition,  a  tenaceous,  clayey  ^ 
and  highly  favorable  soil  for  grass,  forming  the  best  dairy  land  of                  .    j 
the  district."^''     This  fact  doubtless  has  some   application  to  such 
towns  as  Trenton,  and  parts  of  Floyd,  Marcy  and  Deerfield.     Xot 
to  be  overlooked  are  the  large  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil  along  the 
streams  of  the  county,  as  the  Mohawk,  Sauquoit,  Oriskany  and 
the  Unadilla  in  Bridgewater.     All  the  upland  soils  and  rocks  are 
tributary  to  the   fertility  of  these.     This  fact,  had  he  known  it, 
might  have  changed  the  decision  of  a  certain  farmer  who  refused 
to  purchase  the  lowland  part  of    a  farm  in   Marcy,  he   having 
inspected  it  in  the  spring  when  submerged  by  the  3Iohawk  Hoods. 

^*  Vanuxem,  Geology  of  Third  District,  page  oG. 
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Tbis  very  farm  receives  its  annual  tribute  from  all  the  fields  above 
in  Marcy,  Dcerficld,  Trenton  and  Floyd.  The  soils  of  Westmore- 
land, Verona  and  Vernon  are  in  places  mucli  improved  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  soft  rocks  which  mainly  underlie  them,  such 
as  those  of  the  Clinton  group  and  the  marly  shales  of  the  Salina 
group.  Thus  Judge  Pomroy  Jones  says:  "There  is  no  more 
productive  land  in  the  county  than  the  flats  formed  by  this  shale 
thus  washed  down."  He  refers  to  the  Salina  shale  in  the  southern 
part  of  Westmoreland.  The  excellence  of  the  soils  in  such 
southern  towns  of  the  county  as  ]\[arshall,  Augusta  and  the  beauti- 
ful section  around  Waterville,  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  as  the 
decomposition  and  movement  southward  of  the  shales  just  spoken 
of,  the  decomposition  of  the  limestones  of  those  towns  in  place,^ 
the  materials  of  the  Marcellus  shale,  which  is  similar  to  the  Utica 
slate,  and  the  numerous  alluvial  bottoms  along  the  streams. 

We  next  speak  of  building  materials.  Nearly  every  structure 
one  sees  here,  suggests  local  geology,  for  Oneida  County  is  rich  in 
building  stone.  Among  the  most  extensively  used  is  the  upper  or 
crystalline  bed  of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  quarries  are 
numerous  in  Trenton,  Steuben,  Remsen  and  Boonville.  The  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica  is  built  of  this  stone,  and  at  least  that 
for  the  original  part  of  the  structure,  was  quarried  near  Stittville 
on  Xine  Mile  Creek.  The  foundation  of  the  Park  Baptist  Church 
is  of  this  stone,  as  of  many  other  buildings,  and  much  of  the 
dressed  stone  used  for  trimmings.  Good  building  stone  Is  also 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Hudson  River  group.  It  is  the 
lighV^ray  sandstone  already  described  as  found  in  the  quarries  of 
Messrs.  Brush,  Emery  Sz  Smith  in  Westmoreland.  The  next  stone 
of  importance,  following  the  geological  order  is  the  Oneida  con- 
glomerate and  sandstone.  The  best  layers  are  blue  in  color,  com- 
pact and  durable.  The  quarries  run  along  the  range  of  the 
conglomerate  throughout  the  coimty,  being  especially  abundant  in 
this  vicinity,  comparatively  little  else  being  laid  for  foundations  in 
the  city  of  Utica. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  sandstones  of  the  Clinton  group,  which  are 
firm  and  of  durable  quality,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  edifices  of 
Grace  and  Calvary  Churches  and  the  Church  of  the  Reconciliation 
in  this  city.  The  stone  for  these  churches  ^vas  taken  from  quarries 
well  up  on  the  hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  Xew  Hartford.  The 
stone  for  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  was  ol)tained,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  from  this  group  near  Clinton.  The  material 
for  the  Stone  Church   in   Clinton,  except   the  trimmings,  is  from 
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-quarries  of  the  same  group  in  Kirkland,  as  also  most  of  the  stone 
in  the  buildings  of  Hamilton  College.  From  the  same  <?roap,  but 
of  somewhat  different  texture  and  color,  are  the  excellent  building 
stones  of  the  Iligginsville  quarries  in  the  town  of  Verona.^'  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  foundations  of  Lewis  Lawrence's  residence; 
also  the  residences  of  F.  Gilbert,  T.  E.  Kinney,  W.  T.  and  T.  F. 
Baker  are  of  this  stone.  There  is  also  a  reddish  brown  sandstone 
in  the  Clinton  group,  which  was  opened  many  years  ago,  near 
Frankfort,  for  the  Ontario  bank  at  Utica.  The  building  is  now 
the  store  of  W.  S.  Taylor  &  Son,  but  the  color  and  texture  of  the 
stone  are  concealed  by  paint.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  of  this  city,  and  a  similar  stone  forms 
the  foundation  of  South  College,  Clinton.  It  is  fairly  durable 
when  well  laid  up,  but  crumbles  where  exposed,  as  in  the  door- 
steps of  the  church  referred  to. 

The  last  important  stone  in  the  county  is  the  limestone  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Ilelderberg,  from  quarries  at  Oriskany  Falls,  in 
Marshall  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Cassville.  The  Hamilton  becomes 
important  where  more  fully  developed,  as  on  the  College  Hill  at 
Madison  University,  and  among  the  "  Xorth  River  flagstones  "  of 
the  Helderberg  region. 

It  is  iuterestujg  to  see,  as  one  may  from  the  cars  on  the  Ontario 
road,  how  the  underlying  rocks  of  each  section  furnished  the  stone 
for  the  locks  and  culverts  of  the  old  ChenanQ:o  canal;  throuQ-h 
New  Hartford  the  Oneida  Conglomerate,  with  the  characteristic 
weather  stains  of  iron  oxide;  in  Kirkland,  the  red  and  brown  of 
the  Clinton  group,  and  further  south,  the  drab  and  blue  of  the 
Lower  Helderberg. 

Among  building  materials  should  be  mentioned  the  brick  clays, 
so  largely  worked  along  the  3Iohawk  river  in  Deerfield,  Whites- 
town  and  Rome;  also  at  Sangeriield  Centre,  where  both  brick  and 
drain  tile  are  made.  Quicklime  is  also  an  im|)ortant  product  in 
the  liuiestone  regions  of  the  county,  as  at  Oriskany  Falls,  in 
Marshall,  at  Thurston's  kiln  in  Paris,  and  doubtless  others.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  watcrlime  is  made  in  this  county.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  rock  of  the  so-called  waterlime  group,  does  not 
make  hydraulic  lime  or  cement.  Only  certain  parts  meet  the  tests 
applied  for  this  jjurpose,  and  these  parts  are  more  fully  developed 
westward,  and  on  th6  Hudson  River.  In  fact,  the  waterlime 
group  is  used  in  this  county  as  a  source  of  quicklime. 

15  Bulletin  No.  3,  X.  Y.  State  Mus.  Xat.  Hist.  Building  Stone  in  the  State 
of  N.  Y.,  by  John  C.  Smock,  see  page  71. 
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There  is  uo  need  to  speak  at  length  of  the  iron  ore  of  the 
county,  whose  character,  localities  and  economic  value  are  well 
understood  in  this  vicinity.  Full  information  cm  be  gained  in  a 
very  complete  address  given  by  Professor  A.  H.  Chester,  of 
Hamilton  College,  before  the  Utica  j\[ercantile  and  Manufacturing 
Association.'^ 

There  is  now  no  repetition  in  Oneida  County  of  the  experiment 
of  the  old  Welsh  farmer  whom  ^lurehison  found  digging  for  coal 
si-Y  formations  below  the  one  wfiereit  could  be  found.  The  results 
of  former  searching  for  coal  in  the  town  of  Marcy*^  fairly  indicate 
what  may  be  expected  in  a  search  for  oil  or  natural  gas  in  any 
town  of  this  county.  It  is  true  that  the  Trenton  and  Utica  forma- 
tions do  in  some  places  aifard  mineral  oil,  but  there  is  no 
probability  that  it  will  be  found  in  this  county.  In  the  oil  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  oil  is  found  saturating  a  porous 
sandstone,  lying  over  the  fossiliferous  rock  in  which  the  oil 
probably  originated,  and  under  an  impervious  slate  which  keeps 
the  oil  from  rising  until  a  boring  is  made.'^  Xo  such  conditions 
exist  in  Oneida  County.  The  Marcellus  shales  also  contain  com- 
bustible matter.  Many  years  ago  a  small  quantity  of  coal  was  taken 
out  in  Bridgewater,  but  while  it  had  something  of  the  appearance 
it  had  not  the  qualities  of  true  anthracite.  It  is  interesting  in  a 
scientific,  though  not  in  an  economic  sense,  to  note  that  the 
surveyor  in  charge  of  the  excavation  for  the  reservoir  of  the 
"Waterville  water  works,  recently  found  in  the  Marcellus  shale,  a 
small  seam  of  true  cannel  coal.  Peat  in  large  quantities  is  found 
in  the  swamps  near  Rome. 

There  are  in  the  county  other  minerals,  but  of  little  economical 
importance.  'We  note  vast  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  the  valleys  at  their  base,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
county.  It  is  formed  by  the  leaching  down  and  compacting  of 
calcareous  particles  from  the  overlying  limestone,  and  from  its 
porous,  yellowish  appearance,  is  popularly  known  as  "  horsebone." 
It  may  be  seen  on  the  road  from  Hanover  Green  to  Farmer's  Mills, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  road,  fields  and  wall  fences;  also  at 
Holman  City  and  in  the  Dexter  Brook,  near  Clayville,  in  Paris. 
It  is  interesting  as  preserving  the  forms  of  leaves,  twigs  and  other 
objects,  upon  which  the  lime  in  solution  has  fallen.  There  are  also 
deposits  of  bog  iron  ore  in  the  lowlands  around  the  head  of  Oneida 

i«  Issued  from  the  press  of  Ellis  H.  llobcrts  &  Co.,  in  1881. 
^ '  Jones'  Annals  of  Oneida  Coanly,  page  2-43. 
i**  Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Petroleum,  Vol.  18,  page  715. 
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Lake,  formerly  workecl,  whether  at  present  or  not,  we  cannot  say^ 
The  Gypsum  of  the  Salina  group,  so  extensive  farther  west,  is 
found  in  Vernon,  but  too  deep  for  profitable  working.  There  are 
other  minerals  of  interest,  but  not  of  economical  importmce.  The 
minerals  of  Kirkland  are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Oren  Hoot:  ''^  Oxide 
of  iron,  sulphuret  of  iron,  carbonate  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  lead, 
sulphuret  of  zinc,  strontianite,  celestine,  calcite,  gypsum,  quartz 
crystals.  A  few  others  are  given  in  Dr.  Beck's  report  on  the 
mineralogy  of  the  State,  as  occurring  at  Boonville  and  other  places 
in  the  county. 

The  mineral  springs  of  the  county  should  also  be  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  more  important  are  given  as  follows  :  -"  Saline  Springs; 
the  Halleck  Spring  near  Westmoreland  village,  and  the  Verona 
Spring,  to  which  should  be  added  the  Oneita  Spring  in  Utica: 
sulphuretted  springs;  in  Augusta,  near  Paris,  near  Vernon,  ta 
which  may  be  added  a  spring  in  Whitestown,  near  Oriskany. 

This  paper  should  not  close  without  allusion  to  one  other  fact  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  Oneida  County  industries.  The 
geological  history  has  been  such  as  to  furnish  the  finest  water 
power  in  great  abundance.  First  of  all,  the  Sauquoit  Creek  with 
its  fall  of  1,014  feet  in  a  course  of  seventeen  miles,  and  upon  which 
there  have  been  erected  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  mills  and 
factories.-'  We  must  also  add  the  water-power  afforded  by  the 
Oriskany  Creek,  the  numerous  and  rapid  streams  of  Annsville,  the 
Mohawk  in  Western,  and  many  smaller  streams  in  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

In  conclusion  we  may  add,  that  Oneida  County  affords  an 
excellent  field  for  the  study  of  the  Paleozoic  series  of  rocks.^ 
While  lacking  the  Cambrian  below,  and  the  Carboniferous  above, 
most  of  the  formations  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems  are 
well  represented,  and  we  see  here  exhibited  in  perfection  what  the 
ordinary  world-making  agencies  have  done  and  are  still  doing. 

^*  See  Gridley's  History  of  Kirkland. 

20  Bulletin  Xo.  32,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

*i  See  Rogers'  History  of  Paris. 

2  3 An  hour's  ride  from  Utica  will  place  one  upon  aluiost  any  part  of  any 
one  of  the  important  rock  eras  represented  in  the  county.  Many  places  exisC 
where  a  walk  of  three  or  four  miles  covers  as  many  geological  epochs. 
Starting  in  the  gulf  in  East  Utica,  going  up  Third  street,  thnuigh  Sylvan 
Glen,  and  crossing  two  fields  at  its  head  antl  one  has  passed  over  the  Utica 
slate,  Hudson  Kiver  shales,  Oneida  Conglomerate  and  the  Clinton  group. 
The  facilities  atl'orded  within  the  county  for  the  gathering  and  study  of 
organic  remains,  are  very  great,  as  at  Trenton  Falls  for  the  Trenton,  around 
Holland  Patent  for  the' Utica,  around  Koine  for  the  Hudson  Kiver,  New 
Hartford  and  Kirkland  for  tlie  Clinton,  and  about  Waterville  and  Oriskany 
Fails  for  the  Lower  and  Upper  Helderberg. 


inE  ORIGIN  \m  EARLY  LIFE  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  IROQUOIS. 


BY    RP:v.    W.    M.    BExVUCIIAMP. 


Delivered  befoee  the  Society  March  29,  1886. 


We  live  in  a  land  which  was  unknown  to  our  fathers  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  even  a  century  since  was  abnost  a 
wilderness.  A  different  race  occupied  this  continent,  having  gen- 
eral resemblances  to  eacli  other,  and  yet  with  many  marks  of  a 
mingled  or  diverse  origin.  They  spoke  different  languages;  in  a 
broad  way.  radically  different.  They  varied  in  culture,  in  govern- 
ment, in  religion  and  occupation.  Some  were  industrious  ;  others 
as  lazy  as  men  well  could  be.  In  many  cases  they  had  different 
houses,  boats  and  tools.  Their  languages  were  not  alone  distin- 
guished by  the  mere  words  employed;  there  was  an  inability  in 
one  large  family  of  nations  to  utter  sounds  which  were  easy  to 
another.  In  proficiency  in  the  arts  there  was  a  wide  space  between 
the  hunter  tribes  of  the  north  and  the  semi-civilized  nations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

When  Europeans  first  colonized  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  mainly  occupied  by 
two  races,  the  Algonquin  and  the  Huron  Iroquois.  The  former 
stretched  along  the  seaboard,  inhabited  Xew  England,  much  of 
New  York  and  the  South,  and  most  of  the  West  to  the  great  river. 
When  Champlain  entered  Canada  they  had  recently  possessed 
themselves  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  also. 

Penetrating  their  territories  like  a  wedge,  the  broad  base  at  the 
north,  were  tlic  nations  speaking  what  is  known  as  the  Huron  Iro- 
quois tongue.  These  were  numerous  in  Canada,  especially  towards 
the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  and  near  the  Xiagara  river. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  they  occupied 
that  stream  almost  to  its  mouth.  Canada  itself  is  a  Mohawk  word 
signifying  a  village,  first  applied  by  the  French  in  1535,  to  the 
Country  at  and  around  Quebec.  The  town  of  Ilochelaga,  at  Mon- 
treal at  that  time,  seems  to  me  more  directly  related  to  the  Xew 
York  Iroquois  than  to  the  Ilurons.  Tlie  fort,  with  its  galleries 
and  warlike  stores,  the  relics  since  found  there,  support  this  belief. 
This   was   in    1535.     When  Champlain  came  to  Canada  in  1608, 
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however,  no  Iroquois  lived  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Algonquin 
tribe  known  as  the  Adirondacks,  had  taken  tfieir  place,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  exiled  Mohawks  there  was  a  relentless  war- 
fare, based  on  recent  events.  With  the  other  Canadian  Indians, 
invaders  as  they  were,  the  Hurons  associated  themselves  against 
their  kindred  in  this  State,  and  as  brothers  offended  are  not  easily 
reconciled,  their  hatred  took  the  bitterest  lorra.  M'; 

The  usual  divisions  of  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  are  these : 
The  Hurons  proper  about  the  Georgian  Bay;  the  Diouondadies  or 
Tobacco  Nation,  just  south  of  these,  and  having  their  common 
Dame  from  growing  and  selling  a  superior  tobacco.  These  survived 
their  overthrow  as  the  Wyandots  of  later  days,  and  differed  little 
from  the  Hurons.  The  Neutrals,  living  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  and  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  river,  varied  little  from  these. 
They  had  their  name  from  being  neutral  in  the  war  between 
the  Hurons  and  Iroquois.  The  Eries,  much  more  advanced,  and 
perhaps  the  parent  stock,  dwelt  on  tlie  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
extending  east  to  the  Genesee  river.  Thence  the  Five  Nations 
proper  held  the  country  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Hudson  river. 
These  varied  greatly  in  habits  and  character,  having  entered  New 
York  by  different  avenues.  On  the  Susquehanna  lay  the  Andastis, 
a  strong  and  warlike  branch  of  the  family,  hostile  to  the  Five 
Nations.  These  were  claimed  by  the  Mohawks  as  a  branch  of  their 
own  people,  w^hom  they  wished  to  conquer  and  adopt,  while  the 
Senecas  sought  their  extermination.  Still  further  on,  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Tuscaroras  had  established  themselves,  returning  to 
New  York  in  1712.  Tlicre  is  reason  for  assif^rnincr  some  others  to 
this  family. 

Judged  by  the  relics  found  the  Algonquin  family  did  not  occupy 
Canada,  most  of  New  York  and  part  of  Ohio  in  prehistoric  times, 
though  they  had  long  occupied  New  England,  Southern  New  York 
and  the  Western  States.  The  Huron  Iroquois  family  thus  seems 
to  have  been  the  last  wave  of  the  migratory  tribes  advancing  from 
the  west  and  northwest,  and  had  not  reached  the  sea  300  years 
ago,  except  a  few  individuals  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Tuscaro- 
ras might  also  be  excepted. 

Judged  from  traditional  and  archoiological  evidence,  the 
peopling  of  North  America  Avas  something  like  this,  noting  only 
great  movements,  xVshore  people,  like  the  Eskimo,  few  in  number 
and  of  uncertain  antiquity,  may  have  dwelt  upon  Our  xVtlantic 
coast  at  a  very  early  day,  but  did  not  penetrate  far  inland.  If  the 
Korthmeu  really  reached  the  New  England  coast  about  A.  D. 
1000,  they  were  there  then,  but  are  of  little  account. 
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The  Pacific  coast  was  peopled  by  nations  some  of  whom  took 
this  route  to  Central  America,  and  their  early  relics  prove  them  to 
have  been  of  a  higher  type  than  later  comers.  Then  came  the 
colonizing  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  by  the  varied  nations  known 
as  Mound  Builders. 

The  Algonquin?,  a  hunter  race,  passed  to  the  north  of  these, 
perhaps  driving  them  back,  tilling  the  unoccupied  regions  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  turning  into  Canada  when  New  England 
proved  too  small,  but  little  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Almost  parallel  with  these,  but  a  little  later  as  a  whole,  the 
Huron  Iroquois,  lindiug  the  southern  regions  occupied,  advanced 
along  the  north,  through  Michigan,  Canada  and  Ohio,  pressing 
towards  the  sea,  but  generally  prevented  from  reaching  it  by  the 
Algonquins.  This  is  very  nearly  the  tradition  of  the  Delawares, 
who  represent  the  Iroquois  as  moving  from  the  west  in  a  line  par- 
allel with  their  own  migrations,  but  a  little  in  the  rear.  The 
Huron  Iroquois  occupied  tem[)orarily  the  solitudes  of  Canada  and 
New  York,  as  well  as  Michioran  and  Northern  Ohio,  sratherins: 
Strength  within  their  narrow  limits,  until  they  could  force  a  pas- 
sage south  along  the  Susquehanna.  There  the  Andastis  stopped 
and  grew  strong.  The  Eries  passed  along  the  south  shore  of  their 
lake,  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals  on  the  north.  The  Tuscaroras 
reached  North  Carolina,  and  all  the  southern  Iroquois  may  have 
had  temporary  homes  in  New  York  at  an  early  day. 

The  first  Huron  Iroquois  may  have  been  peaceful,  and  all  prac- 
ticed agriculture  and  trading.  Their  enemies  were  numerous  and 
powerful,  having  the  advantage  for  a  time  of  occupancy,  better 
arms,  and  a  stronger  government.  Prudence  forbade  their  taking 
the  offensive  at  once.  Yet  experience  came  to  the  feebler  but 
prosperous  people,  and  they  had  a  courage  and  energy  to  which 
the  others  were  comparative  strangers.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  those  who  led  the  van.  They  were  the  more  adventurous 
spirits,  going  forth  from  quiet  homes  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The 
Tuscaroras  made  their  way  far  to  the  south,  and  maintained  their 
stand  against  all  native  foes;  the  ^lassawomekes  of  New  York 
made  themselves  feared  by  the  Indians  of  Virginia;  while  the 
New  York  Iroquois,  as  soon  as  they  had  firearms,  subdued  all 
nations  east  of  the  ^Mississippi.  Yet  these  later  comers  had  forts 
far  in  advance  of  their  native  enemies.  Their  very  weakness  may 
have  caused  the  strength  of  their  defensive  works,  as  it  led  them 
to  use  every  stratagem  of  war. 

The  proof  of  their  original  occupancy  of  their  New  York  terri- 
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tory,  IS  partly  traditional  and  partly  archaeological.  Besides  the 
Delaware  tradition  of  their  slow  advance  by  many  stages  from  the 
west,  they  have  traditions  of  their  own.  Tiie  Onondagas  have 
sometimes  claimed  to  have  originated  at  a  mountain  on  the  Oswego 
river,  where  no  moderate  hill  ever  existed,  but  there  are  lines  of 
earthworks  reaching  from  that  point  towards  the  homes  of  the 
Cayugas.  A  better  tradition  is  that  of  the  last  century.  In  his 
Memoirs  of  Canada,  about  1755,  Pouchot  wrote:  "The  river 
Au  Sables  (Sandy  creek)  in  Indian,  Etcataragenre,  is  remarkable  in 
this,  that  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch,  called  Tesanonouaronese, 
is  the  place  where  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  fix  the  spot  where 
they  issued  from  the  ground,  or  rather,  according  to  their  ideas, 
where  they  were  born."  Beyond  all  doubt  the  Onondagas  came 
from  Jefferson  County.  The  Mohawks  say  that  when  they  lived 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  they  were  misused  by  the  Adirondacks,  and 
fled  to  Xew  York,  driving  out  small  tribes  before  them.  On  all 
sites  in  the  territory  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  there  is  an  absence 
of  relics  distinctively  Algonquin.  The  people  who  lived  there 
three  centuries  and  more  ago,  came  from  the  west  and  northw^est, 
not  from  the  south.  They  had  not  seen  the  sea,  unless  in  rare 
instances,  and  had  little  trade  with  those  living  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

We  might  say,  indeed,  and  it  seems  quite  probable,  that  another 
race  of  higher  mechanical  and  artistic  })owers,  widespread,  but  few 
in  numbers,  preceded  both  Iroquois  and  Algonquins,  but  this  is  un- 
certain. Some  forms  of  stone  implements  and  ornaments  are  widely 
diffused,  and  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  no  known  race.  What 
their  use  was  and  by  whom  they  were  made,  are  questions  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  Among  these  are  the  perforated 
stones  known  as  gorgets,  found  everywhere  ;  the  bird  totems  and 
amulets  of  the  Xorlht-rn  States  east  of  the  IMisi^issippi,  ceremonial 
stones  and  other  like  things.  Some  were  not  made  by  the  mound 
builders;  they  do  not  seem  Algonquin,  and  many  Iroquois  sites 
know  them  not  at  all.  Yet  I  am  quite  inclined  to  think  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  may  have  been  made  by  the  earlier  Huron 
Iroquois.  They  are  rare  on  village  sites  in  Central  New  York, 
but  more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  w^estern  part  of  the  State, 
and  especially  on  sites  to  which  we  ascribe  an  Erie  origin. 

The  ordinary  celt  or  deer->ikinner  occurs  everywhere  with  modifi- 
cations, and  no  other  was  used  by  the  early  Iroquois.  The  xVlgon- 
quins  perhaps,  long  in  contact  with  the  mound  builders,  added  to 
tills  the  broader  grooved  axe,  a  weapon  almost  unknown  on  New 
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York  or  Canadian  Iroquois  sites.  It  is  abundant  in  other  parts  of 
tlie  United  States,  but  however  our  sites  differ  in  other  respects,  all 
agree  in  its  absence.  And  they  differ  greatly.  Where  we  find 
fioapstone  vessels  there  is  no  brown  earthenware.  Unenclosed 
sites  produce  many  things  never  found  in  enclosures.  A  group  of 
villages  may  have  relics  absolutely  unique,  for  fashions  change  even 
among  Indians,  but  the  family  likeness  remains. 

I  said  the  early  inhabitants  of  Central  Xew  York  had  little  or 
no  contact  with  the  sea,  therefore  they  came  from  the  west. 
Marine  shells,  or  shell  beads  seldom  occur  on  prehistoric  sites,  but 
are  frequent  on  later.  In  the  Huron  ossuaries  of  Canada,  appar- 
ently modern,  Professor  Wilson  of  Toronto  informs  me  that 
pouthern  shells  and  the  large  beads  made  from  them  are  abundant. 
A  great  trading  people  would  get  these  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
tribes,  with  whom  they  were  in  contact.  He  said  nothing  o!  the  true 
eastern  wampum.  At  Montreal  little  of  this  appears,  and  this 
probably  recent. 

A  few  stray,  prehistoric,  small  wampum  beads  might  be  expected 
low  down  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  but  I  know  of  none.  West  of 
this  they  are  absolutely  unknown.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told 
•  of  ancient  wampum  belts  in  New  York,  coeval  with  and  recording 
the  formation  of  the  Iroquois  league, — and  I  used  to  believe  in 
these — we  may  settle  it  in  our  minds  that  such  do  not  exist  and 
never  did.  The  most  ancient  Onondaga  belt  is  modern,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  is  much  over  a  century  old.  I  have  given 
special  attention  to  this  question,  examining  sites  and  belts  with 
reference  to  it.  Loskiel  says  that  colored  sticks  were  once  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  and  Onondagas  tell  me  that  their  early  wampum  was 
made  of  porcupine  quills. 

I  have  said  that  the  Algonquins  preceded  the  Iroquois  in  most  of 
our  land,  passing  more  to  the  south  through  Oiiio,  Pennsylvania 
.and  Virginia,  occupying  much  of  the  seaboard,  and  then  the  Xew 
England  States,  reaching  Canada  thence  as  they  increased,  driving 
back  the  frontier  Iroquois  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  throwing  them 
in  large  numbers  into  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  among  the 
lakes  farther  west.  Thus  the  ^Mohawk  valley  would  have  been 
peopled  from  Canada  East  by  the  latest  comers  of  all.  With  this 
agree  the  prehistoric  village  sites,  thre.e  only  of  -which  are  known 
there,  one  for  each  of  the  three  clans,  as  when  they  were  found 
later. 

It  is  very  likely  that  there  was  an  earlier  Huron  Iroquois  settle- 
ment of  Central  New  York  from  Jefferson  County,  where  there  are 
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many  fort  sites.  Among  these  are  traces  of  Huron  burial  customs 
and  the  earthenware  is  generally  finer  than  that  farther  south,  there 
often  being  temporary  deterioration  in  such  things  as  men  recede 
from  the  parent  stock.  From  that  region  the  Ouondagas  certainly 
came,  as  they  relate. 

Still  another  source  of  emigration  would  be  found  in  Canada 
West  and  Xorlhern  Ohio.  The  Ilurons  were  near  the  Georgian 
Bay  when  first  known;  the  Xeutrals  dwelt  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Erie,  perhaps  as  far  as  Michigan,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Niagara  river.  In  Xorthern  Ohio  and  Western  Xew  York  were 
the  Eries,  and  from  the  latter  the  Senecas  were  derived,  perhaps 
within  historic  times. 

The  Senecas  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Iroquois  League, 
though  the  last  to  enter  it,  forming  the  west  door,  as  the  Mohawks 
were  the  east.  On  the  Dutch  maps  of  1G14  and  1616,  the  Mohawks 
and  Senecas  are  alone  designated,  and  for  fifty  years  more  the  Dutch 
hardly  mentioned  any  but  these.  That  they  w^ere  kindred  to  the 
Eries  is  conceded.  In  1615  Champlain  spoke  of  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Entouhonorons,  whom  some  have  thought  Senecas.  In  the  ex- 
planation of  his  map  it  is  said  that  "  The  Iroquois  and  the  Antouhon- 
orons  make  war  together  against  all  the  other  nations  except  the 
Neutral  nation."  They  had  fifteen  strong  villages  ;  too  many  for 
the  Senecas,  unless  the  Eries  were  included.  That  the  Senecas 
differed  from  the  other  Iroquois  in  religious  observances,  totems 
and  clans,  habits  cf  life  and  other  things,  is  very  clear.  A  marked 
distinction  appears  in  their  language,  and  they  Avere  not  very 
brotherly  to  the  rest.  Long  after  the  league  was  formed  they 
were  sometimes  at  sw^ords'  points  with  the  Mohawks,  and  the 
French  Mohawks  did  not  hesitate  to  go  against  the  Senecas,  when 
they  refused  to  fight  against  the  other  nations. 

There  is  good  reason  for  thinking  them  part  of  the  Massa- 
womekes  of  Captain  John  Smith's  narrative.  Early  writers  made 
these  any  part  of  the  Five  Xations,  but  later  students  to  identify 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Entouhonorons,  with  both  Eries  and 
Senecas,  these  being  firm  friends  until  1653.  Captain  John  Smith 
met  these  fierce  enemies  of  Powhatan  in  their  bark  canoes  on  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  in  1608.  The  general  description  is  that  of  an  Iro- 
quois war  party,  thouglr  the  name  of  course  is  Algonquin.  That 
he  did  not  understand  their  language  makes  this  almost  certain. 
He  bought  some  of  their  weapons  and  increased  iiis  reputation  by 
showing  these,  the  Virginia  tribes  supposing  he  had  taken  them  by 
force.     But  a  Maryland  trader  went  to  the  AEassawomekesin  1632^ 
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and  there  remains  no  doubt  that  this  name  included  the  Eries  and 
Svnecas,  then  or  previously  allied.  They  had  palisades  of  great 
trees  about  their  villages,  with  galleries  at  the  top,  and  some  of 
their  to^vns  were  connected  with,  but  distinct  from  the  cannibal 
tribes  of  Central  New  York. 

The  strength  of  the  Senecas  increased  fast  from  the  adoption  of 
80  many  captives,  especially  from  kindred  nations.  This  was  a 
great  source  of  supply,  as  may  be  readily  seen.  Before  their 
destruction  there  were  over  thirty  Huron  villages,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  thousand.  Xear  these  the  Tobacco  Nation  had  nine 
populous  towns ;  the  Neutrals  had  forty  villages  with  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  Eries  were  probably  as  numerous; 
but  tbe  downfall  of  all  came  in  rapid  succession. 

In  a  general  way,  to  go  back,  this  was  the  material  out  of  which 
the  Iroquois  League  was  formed,  but  little  if  at  all  before  the 
whites  entered  New  York.  The  Senecas  from  the  west,  the 
Onondagas  from  the  north,  the  Mohawks  from  the  St.  Lawrence, — 
these  were  the  elder  brothers.  The  Cayugas  and  Oneidas  may 
have  been  offshoots  of  the  Senecas  and  Mohawks,  and  were 
younger  brothers.  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  jNlohawk  tradition 
on  record,  made  this  not  earlier  than  1550,  probably  later  ;  and 
archieological  research  confirms  this,  pointing  to  a  yet  more  recent 
date. 

There  is  a  traditional  assignment  of  sachems  to  the  nations  and 
clans,  not  well  supported  by  historical  statements  ;  there  is  a 
theory  of  a  compact,  well  ordered,  political  and  social  system  at  the 
outset,  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  agreement  with 
facts,  and  it  seems  very  clear  that  a  forest  savage,  centuries 
ago,  did  not  manifest  the  far-seeing  and  exact  political  sagacity 
ascribed  to  him.  The  whole  system  grew  oiit  of  what  already  ex- 
isted, subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  growth,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  people  found  themselves.  Save  in  the 
distance  apart  of  the  several  villages,  which  made  each  group  an 
independent  nation,  there  was  little  in  the  league  itself  ditferent 
from  that  which  bound  the  thirty  Huron  towns  together,  and 
which  afterwards  held  them  together  when  scattered  b\'  war. 
They  were  affected  by  the  incoming  Dutch,  French  and  English; 
by  their  adopted  captives,  who  were  numerous;  by  their  distant 
conquests ;  by  the  persistent  work  of  missionaries,  and  the 
residence  of  a  considerable  white  population.  Leaving  out  differ- 
ent phases  of  Christianity,  they  have  had  three  different  forms  of 
paganism  within  historic  times.     There  was  their  original  system, 
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such  as  it  was;  a  later  form  beginning  about  1670,  and  the  present 
religion  introduced  by  the  Peace  Prophet  a  century  ago.  To  say 
that  laws  and  customs  did  not  change,  under  all  these  influences,  is  to 
give  them  a  stability  now^here  else  ibund  under  such  circumstances. 

The  confederacy  was  at  iirst  a  loose  one,  a  mere  argeement  to 
•Bubmit  all  their  disputes  to  a  common  tribunal.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  was  an  offensive  or  defensive  alliance  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  totems  and  clans  never  exactly  accorded  throughout; 
the  sachems  varied  in  number  as  time  went  on.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  fixed  at  fifty ;  or  leaving  out  the  two  alleged  to  have 
had  no  successors,  at  forty-eight.  But  time  and  again  do  we  find 
the  numbers  and  apportionment  varying  and  exceeding  the  modern 
list.  They  are  assigned  in  this  to  certain  clans,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  early  councils  some  things  could  not  be  done  unless 
sachems  from  the  Turtle,  Wolf  and  Bear  tribes  in  each  nation 
•were  present.  Yet  in  the  list  no  sachem  is  given  to  one  of  these 
clans  in  the  Cayuga  nation.  The  evidence  on  these  points  is  very 
full,  and  I  have  discussed  it  before. 

The  simple  objects  of  the  first  general  councils  took  in  a  larger 
range  afterwards.  When  the  French  first  attended  them,  one 
principal  business  was  to  keep  peace  among  themselves.  By 
hearing  disputes,  giving  wise  advice,  and  above  all  by  timely 
presents,  they  kept  from  fighting  each  other;  a  very  great  gain  to 
savasres  as  well  as  to  civilized  men. 

In  1656  there  was  great  danger  of  w^ar  between  the  Senecas  and 
Mohawks,  very  seldom  good  friends, — which  was  so  serious  as  to 
come  before  tlie  grand  council.  The  next  year  the  Mohawks  asked 
the  Dutch  to  protect  them  in  case  the  Senecas  attacked  their  castles. 
The  Mohawks  and  Onondagas  at  times  fell  out,  as  happened  about 
the  same  time,  and  all  was  not  harmony  in  this  band  of  brothers, 
such  as  might  have  been,  had  the  league  then  existed  a  century. 

Yet  this  loose  confederacy  grew  firmer  as  time  went  on.  I  have 
no  idea  that  its  founders  thought  or  planned  for  more  than  the 
most  general  and  immediate  benefits.  The}'  provided  for  a  council 
which  should  be  a  general  court  for  settling  their  quarrels,  but  war 
and  peace  were  left  to  each  nation,  though  often  agreed  to  by  all. 

Until  we  fairly  examine  it,  it  is  natural  to  be  impressed  with 
the  alleged  wisdom  of  the  totemic  bond,  which  was  certainly  useful 
in  a  limited  way.  The -common  stntement  is  that  there  are  in  every 
nation  eight  clans,  some  of  which  have  hereditary  chiefs  and  some 
have  not.  Members  of  any  clan  must  marry  into  some  other,  thus 
binding  all  parts   of  the   nation    together.     Then    a   member   of 
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a  Mohawk  clan  visiting  Onondagas  would  stay  with  one  of  the 
jtame  clan,  a  Bear  with  a  Bear,  a  Wolf  with  a  Wolf,  and  thus 
tht-re  was  an  international  bond,  (piite  valuable  as  far  as  it  went. 
I  believe  in  the  argument  from  design,  w^hen  a  true  plan  appears, 
but  tliere  was  none  here.  The  custom  suited  Bears,  Wolves  and 
Turtles,  for  these  chief  families  belonged  to  all  of  the  Five 
Nations,  but  the  ^Mohawks  and  Oneidas  had  none  but  these.  Others 
had  from  seven  to  nine,  sometimes  more,  and  to  what  Oneida  clan 
i\ould  some  of  these  apply  ?  Certainly  not  to  those  of  their  own 
totems.  We  may  imagine  an  Onondaga  Eel  looking  for  an  Oneida 
Eel  to  take  him  in,  or  a  Seneca  Potato  vainly  searching  for  a 
3Iohawk  Potato  to  give  him  food.  The  boasted  system  with  its 
wise  adjustments  vanishes,  and  we  find  that  things  had  simply 
taken  their  natural  course,  families  rising  and  disappearing  as  with 
us.  The  jVlohawks  and  Oneidas  had  three  clans,  the  Senecas  had 
nine,  and  some  clans  are  peculiar  to  the  others.  This  difierenco 
which  has  always  existed,  and  which  was  not  a  wise  plan  of  the 
founders  of  the  league,  seems  due  to  their  different  origin.  Had 
there  been  a  pjlan  all  the  clans  would  have  been  alike,  and  there 
"Would  have  been  a  family  of  his  own  to  greet  the  traveler  in  every 
nation.  This  was  but  partially  the  case,  yet  the  totem  was  placed 
on  every  cabin,  as  our  names  might  appear  on  our  doors,  that  the 
-desired  place  might  be  easily  found. 

We  are  to  remember  in  speaking  of  this,  that  the  Iroquois  had 
•some  pretentions  to  art  in  house  adornment  and  in  other  things. 
We  know  how  tastefully  they  made  their  pipes  and  earthenware, 
and  how  patiently  they  wrought  on  their  robes  and  beadwork.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  Charlevoix  said  that  the  Iroquois 
formerly  built  their  towns  in  a  better  manner  than  then,  adorning 
them  with  coarse  figures  in  relief ;  but,  he  adds, "  as  almost  all  their 
towns  have  been  since  burned  in  ditferent  expeditions,  they  have 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  rebuild  them  with  their  former  magnifi- 
cence," a  curious  word  to  use  of  an  assemblage  of  bark  houses. 
Tliese  houses  were  often  long  and  high  when  occupied  by  the 
principal  men.  In  one  Seneca  town  many  were  over  sixty  feet 
long  and  occupied  by  several  families.  Tiiey  were  stongly  built> 
and  when  the  Frencli  entered  Onondacra  in  1655,  they  said  that  the 
**  streets  were  very  clean,  and  the  roofs  of  the  cabins  seemed  cov- 
ered with  children."  Furs  and  mats  were  used  to  rest  upon  withiiu 
The  long  house  was  not  the  rule  among  the  Iroquois,  nor  pecu- 
liar to  them.  Some  are  mentioned  elsewhere  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long  and  crowded  with  people. 
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The  Iroquois  bent  over  saplings,  tying  the  tops  and  covering  this 
framework  with  bark.  A  piece  that  might  be  pushed  aside  covered 
the  chimney  hole,  and  the  door  was  hung  by  its  upper  edge.  On 
either  side  within  were  iho  couches  or  bedsteads,  fastened  to  the 
wall,  fhe  lowest  shelf  a  little  above  the  tloor  for  the  parents  ;  one 
for  the  children  some  feet  above  this.  On  the  cross  beams 
overhead  were  placed  stores  and  utensils.  Often  there  was  a 
a  porch  at  one  end  where  fuel  was  kept,  and  large  vessels  of  bark 
held  water  or  corn. 

The  council  house  at  Onondaga,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  was  one  of  these  long  houses,  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  haa 
been  erroneously  quoted  as  a  type  of  the  common  house  there.  In 
this  the  sachems  took  their  ease  in  their  stalls  on  either  side,  while 
listening  to  the  speakers.  In  their  dignified  proceedings  they  were 
often  more  like  oriental  counsellors  than  western  savages.  The 
orators  stalked  to  and  fro  while  speaking,  not  only  interesting 
their  own  countrymen,  but  greatly  impressing  their  white  visitors. 
Early  Iroquois  councils  were  held  at  night,  but  this  custom 
changed.  The  pipe  was  used,  and  yet  not  at  first  with  all  the 
dignity  of  the  calumet.  When  the  precious  red  pipe  stone  reached 
"New  York  from  the  west,  two  centuries  ago,  there  came  also  the 
Story  of  its  sacred  character,  and  its  u«e  was  explained. 

I  have  mentioned  the  lack  of  wampum  among  the  early  Xew 
York  Iroquois,  as  a  proof  tliat  they  had  not  reached  the  sea,  but  it 
was  not  abundant  even  on  the  coast  in  prehistoric  times.  On  early 
Iroquois  sites  it  is  not  found,  nor  anything  resembling  it.  Morgan 
says  that  the  early  Iroquois  used  a  long  fresh  water  shell  for  beads, 
which  could  only  have  been  a  species  of  Goniobasls^  a  river  shell,^ 
the  only  one  naturally  occurring  in  their  ancient  territory  which 
would  have  been  suitable.  A  kindred  shell,  accessible  to  the 
Eries,  would  have  been  better.  But  the  statement  is  doubtful,  for 
I  have  never  known  of  the  finding  of  a  bead  of  this  kind. 

We  discover  indications  of  an  usage  preceding  wampum.  la 
his  early  history  of  Xew  York,  Judge  Smith  takes  note  of  the 
use  of  sticks  to  aid  the  memory  in  replying  to  addresses  made. 
These  were  distributed  among  the  sachems  present,  and  each  was 
required  to  memorize  in  turn  one  proposition,  which  the  orator 
afterwards  learned  from  him.  A  hundred  years  ago,  if  wampum 
failed,  sticks  were  often  substituted  for  belts,  and  afterwards 
replaced  by  them.  In  LOGO,  at  an  early  conference  in  Albany, 
the  Senecas  gave  only  beaver  with  each  proposition,  but  wanted 
wampum  in  return.  Beaver  skins  were  a  I'requent  substitute,, 
but  wampum  is  still  employed  in  many  Iroquois  rites. 
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This  was  money  in  the  colonics  250  years  ago,  current  among 
ludi'ins  and  whites.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Iro- 
quois used  it  at  tirst  in  belts.  Tliey  had  strings  of  it  which 
were  largely  employed,  and  it  was  sometimes  braided  into  a  kind 
of  belt,  different  from  the  parallel  rows  which  formed  the  belts 
of  later  days.  These,  however,  soon  came  into  use,  and  we  have 
pictures  of  them  as  early  as  16G6,  and  accounts  still  earlier.  Sig- 
nificant patterns  were  often  used,  as  in  some  of  those  now  at 
Onondaga,  one  of  w^hich  contains  over  12,000  beads.  Easier 
rtsidts  were  often  obtained  by  using  paint.  A  little  red  changed 
a  peace  belt  into  one  of  war,  or  this  was  done  by  substituting  a 
hatchet  for  a  pipe. 

At  first  all  the  Iroquois  wampum  came  by  purchase,  or  as  pres- 
ents, but  as  their  power  increased  they  found  a  more  satisfactory 
way.  They  conquered  other  nations,  and  made  tiiem  pay  tribute 
in  wampum,  so  that  before  1650  they  had  an  ample  supply.  The 
Mohawks,  soon  after,  gave  Father  LeMoyne  a  belt  on  which  a  large 
sun  was  wrought  with  6,000  beads.  From  their  position  they 
naturally  had  wampum  first  of  all  the  Five  Xations. 

Most  savages  make  war  one  principal  employment,  and  the 
Iroquois  were  no  exceptions.  The  ^lohawks  learned  war  ex- 
pressly to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Adirondacks,  whom  they 
had  sworn  to  exterminate.  They  were  comparatively  weak  when 
the  Dutch  came  to  New  York,  but  they  soon  obtained  firearms, 
became  expert  marksmen,  and  in  fifty  years  the  Five  Nations  had 
subdued  all  the  country  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi.  They 
were  warlike  at  the  first  glimpse  we  have  of  them  in  this  State, 
but  the  whole  confederacy  soon  developed  into  the  most  terrible 
scourge  of  their  own  race. 

The  most  reliable  ]Mohawk  tradition  represents  that  nation  as 
living  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  alliance  with  the  proud  Adirondacks, 
who  were  hunters  and  warriors.  The  Mohawks  were  then  peace- 
ful agriculturists  in  the  main,  exchanging  their  produce  for  game. 
They  had  defensive  w^orks,  but  did  not  yet  war  against  others. 
Six  of  each  nation  went  on  a  hunt,  and  the  Adirondacks  were  to 
kill  the  game,  the  Iroquois  to  bring  it  in  and  dress  it.  The  hunt 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  despised  Iroquois  were  allowed  to  try 
their  luck.  To  the  jri'^at  chas^rin  of  their  comrades  thev^  came 
in  loaded  with  game.  At  night  the  Adirondacks  killed  them 
while  they  slept,  and  thus  began  that  undying  hatred  which 
led  to  the  ruin  of  so  many  nations.  Finding  no  redress,  the 
^lohawks  Hed    to    New  York,    drove    out    the    few    inhabitants. 
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learned  war  prudently,  established  the  League,  and  at  last  «rose 
to  power. 

I  have  spoken  of  their  stockades,  which  Chaniplain  says  were 
much  stronger  than  those  of  the  Hurons,  and  regard  that  at 
Hoclielaga,  in  1535,  as  certainly  Iroquois.  It  was  a  triple  pali- 
sade with  one  entrance,  having  a  wooden  gallery  around  the 
top  of  the  walls  within,  reached  by  ladders.  This  was  much 
like  the  Onondaga  fort  of  1615,  while  the  heaps  of  stones  pro- 
vided for  defense,  remind  us  of  the  heaps  within  the  work 
south  of  Fort  Plain. 

Our  ideas  of  early  Indian  wars  are  of  ambushes  and  strata- 
gems, but  battles  were  sometimes  fought  openly,  especially  before 
the  use  of  firearms.  Until  they  were  found  useless  against  guns,. 
the  Five  Nations  carried  shields  for  defense,  sometimes  made 
of  cedar  wood  covered  with  thongs  of  hide,  sometimes  more 
like  wicker  w^ork.  Those  encountered  by  Champlain  on  Lake 
Champlain,  had  arrow-proof  armor,  woven  of  cotton  thread  and 
wood.  lu  this  instance  all  was  arranged  before  the  battle  be- 
gan, and  both  parties  openly  marched  to  the  struggle,  like 
regular  troops.  At  a  later  day,  when  they  assaulted  the  Erics,. 
the  Iroquois  raised  their  canoes  against  the  walls  for  shields  and 
scaling  ladders,  and  bravely  carried  the  fort. 

Once  the  Dutch  tested  their  courage  and  were  beaten.  A 
Mahican  fort  stood  opposite  Fort  Orange,  and  the  Mahicaus  asked 
some  of  the  Dutch  to  go  with  them  against  the  Mohawks.  They 
unwisely  went  "  and  met  the  Mohawks,  who  peppered  them 
so  bravely  with  a  discharge  of  arrows  that  they  were  forced  to  fly,, 
leaving  many  slain,  among  whom  were  the  commandant  and  three 
of  his  men."  One  of  these  "they  devoured  after  having  well 
cooked  him.     The  rest  they  burnt." 

The  war  against  the  Hurons  had  many  stirring  episodes  of 
heroism,  barbarity,  stratagems  and  treachery,  occurring  during 
many  years. 

Why  the  Hurons  should  at  first  have  fought  against  the  Iroquois 
does  not  appear;  we  only  know  that  Champlain  found  them  allied 
with  the  Adirondacks  against  their  Xew  York  kindred.  I  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Onondagas  were  driven  out  of  Jeffer- 
son county  by  the  Hurons,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Mohawks 
had  to  leave  ^lontreal.  However  this  may  be  the  adventurous 
Frenchmen  went  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  against  the 
Mohawks  in  1G09,  and  with  the  Hurons  against  the  Onondagas  in 
1615.     This  added  new  fuel  to  their  hatred,  and  with  new  strength 
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fhev  revived  the  old  Roman  example  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa^ 
The  Five  Nations  had  not  yet  reached  the  height  of  their  povver^ 
aiid  were  but  fow  in  numbers,  but  their  courage  and  resources 
»«-«med  unbounded.  They  multiplied  their  numbers  by  their  activ- 
jtv,  beset  every  stream  and  path  that  lay  near  enough,  and  the 
Ilurons  could  only  reach  the  east  by  long  and  circuitous  routes. 
The  latter  had  some  success  in  1638,  taking  one  hundred  Irorpiois 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Ononkwaya,  an  Oneida  chief.  His 
sutTerings,  endurance  under  torture,  and  savage  ferocity,  almost 
surpass  belief.  Scalp3(l,  burned,  without  hands  or  feet,  he  raised 
his  bleeding  body,  and  put  his  foes  to  flight  with  his  terrible  looks. 

The  French  soon  felt  the  storm,  and  reaped  the  fruits  of  unwise 
interference.  The  Iroquois  seemed  everywhere,  east  and  west. 
"  I  had  as  lief,"  said  Father  Yimont,  "  be  beset  by  goblins  as  by 
the  Iroquois.  The  one  are  about  as  invisible  as  the  other.  Our 
people  on  the  Richelieu  and  at  Montreal  are  kept  in  closer  confine- 
ment than  ever  were  monks  and  nuns  in  our  smallest  convents  in 
France." 

The  Canadian  Algonquins  fell  first  in  this  relentless  warfare. 
The  Iroquois  followed  them  like  bloodhounds,  to  the  remotest 
points,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  wilderness.  Then  the  war 
raged  more  terribly  against  the  Hurons,  who  suffered  greatly  in 
1645.  One  of  their  stockades  had  watch-towers  along  its  walls. 
Two  Iroquois  crept  up  to  the  posts,  and  lay  there  till  late  in  the 
night,  when  one  climbed  the  wall,  killed  one  sleeping  sentinel,  and 
threw  another  down  to  be  slain  by  his  comrades.  Beset  by  such  ^ 
fearless  foes,  the  Ilurons,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  in  despair, 
and  sent  ambassadors  through  Ohio  to  the  kindred  Andastes  in 
Pennsylvania,  imploring  assistance.  It  was  a  long  and  perilous 
journey,  and  months  passed  before  they  returned.  It  was  a 
mournful  message,  the  prelude  to  similar  cries  from  other  nations, 
that  the  sad  ambassadors  bore.  "  We  come,"  said  they,  "  from  the 
land  of  souls,  where  all  is  gloom,  terror  and  desolation.  Our  fields 
are  covered  with  blood;  our  houses  are  filled  only  ^ith  the  dead; 
and  we  ourselves  have  but  life  enough  to  beg  our  friends  to  take 
pity  on  a  people  who  are  drawing  near  unto  their  end."  The 
Andastes  consented  to  mediate,  having  good  prospects  of  success^ 
but  all  was  in  vain. 

Some  Onondagas  had  been  captured  in  1647,  their  chief  Annen- 
rais  alone  having  his  life  spared.  Like  Regains  from  Carthage,  he 
was  sent  home  with  a  message  of  peace,  and  turned  back  a  party 
of  his  people  whom  he  met  on  the  way.     There  was  a  division  of 
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opinion  among  the  Five  Nations,  and  embassies  went  to  and  fro. 
At  the  head  of  the  last  went  the  Onondaga  chief  Scandawati,  wlio 
feared  for  the  honor  of  his  visit,  as  the  Senecas  were  averse  to 
peace  and  might  break  the  trace  at  any  time.  It  happened  as  he 
feared,  and  he  so  felt  the  disgrace  that  he  killed  himself  in  the 
Huron  country,  though  unmolested.  Another  Onondaga  envoy 
showed  a  similar  spirit.  He  was  going  with  a  peace  embassy  of 
Hurons  to  his  own  land,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Mohawks, 
and  all  the  ambassadors  were  slain.  He  insisted  on  returning  to 
the  Hurons,  in  the  same  spirit  which  animated  Regulus  of  old. 
"Kill  me,  if  you  will,"  he  said  to  the  Mohawks,  "but  I  cannot 
follow  you;  for  then  I  should  be  ashamed  to  appear  among  my 
people,  who  sent  me  on  a  message  of  peace  to  the  Hurons,  and  I 
must  die  with  them  sooner  than  seem  to  act  as  their  enemy."  And 
it  was  certain  death  to  return,  for  the  end  came  rapidly  on. 

Parkman  has  vividly  described  the  closing  days  of  the  Huron 
state,  and  the.  deaths  of  the  heroic  missionaries,  who  would  not 
leave  their  people.  In  the  absence  of  the  warriors  the  largest 
Huron  town  was  destroyed,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners  were 
borne  away.  The  destruction  of  the  others  followed  swiftly.  A 
thousand  Iroquois  had  been  leisurely  drawing  near  for  some 
months,  and  made  the  first  assault  in  the  middle  of  March,  1649. 
Fort  after  fort  fell  into  their  hands,  and  t^'O  weeks  later  fifteen 
Huron  towns  had  been  burned  or  deserted.  How  so  small  a  force 
could  have  overcome  such  odds,  so  far  from  home,  seems  very 
strange. 

I  will  not  relate  how  they  followed  this  hapless  people;  how 
they  vanquished  in  turn  their  other  kindred,  the  Tobacco  nation, 
the  Neutrals,  the  Eries  and  Andastes.  Nothing  will  I  say  of  their 
later  conquests,  but  one  important  feature  of  their  political  and 
social  life  is  linked  with  all  of  these.  Like  the  Romans,  to  whom 
tliey  have  so  often  been  compared,  they  adopted  most  of  their 
captives,  and  all  of  the  Five  Nations  swelled  their  numbers  by 
€uccessful  wars.  They  lest  men ;  that  was  expected,  but  they 
gained  whole  villages.  Sometimes  the  adoption  was  of  a  whole- 
Bale  kind,  as  when  some  Huron  towns  were  colonized  in  separate 
towns  among  the  Senecas,  doubling  their  villages.  I  have  often 
wondered  that  this  did  not  produce  greater  changes  in  character, 
religion,  and  social  and  public  life.  The  spirit  of  the  Five  Nations 
was  maintained,  but  changes  did  come  in  many  ways,  and  it  is 
useless  to  say  that  their  early  institutions  have  remained  unaltered. 
The  French,  Dutch,  and  English  aiiected  them,  and  so  did  the  red 
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men  whom  they  adopted.  This  was  to  be  expected.  The  adoption 
uiJLrht  be  of  a  more  personal  nature.  A  captive  might  be  given  to 
re['lace  the  dead  member  of  a  household,  and  woukl  succeed  to  all 
liis  duties  and  privileges.  In  this  simple  way  the  captive  Father 
Mi  let  became  an  Oneida  sachem,  and  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Council.  He  might  be  bought  of  his  captor  and  adopted,  for  the 
prisoner  was  the  property  of  the  one  who  had  taken  him.  A 
French  priest  was  thus  received  into  a  Mohawk  family.  He  took 
the  seat  of  the  deceased  inmate,  and  dirges  were  sung  to  bring  the 
dead  to  life  in  hfs  person.  Others  besides  captives  might  be 
adopted,  and  the  new  relation  was  made  very  real. 

The  subject  of  their  tortures  is  too  horrible  to  consider  in  detail, 
but  it  makes  one  thankful  for  milder  usages.  Father  Joques, 
among  the  Mohawks,  was  placed  on  a  scaffold  five  feet  high,  was 
burned  with  hot  pipes,  had  his  nails  torn  out,  and  his  fingers 
gnawed  or  cut  ofl',  yet  fared  better  than  many.  They  did  not 
however,  have  the  Huron  practice  of  torturing  prisoners  by  night 
in  the  many  fires  of  the  long  houses,  while  spectators  reclined  at 
ease  on  their  couches  along  the  walls. 

The  Iroquois  were  hardly  habitual  cannibals,  and  yet  came  very 
near  it.  They  feasted  on  brave  w^arriors,  hoping  to  acquire  their 
bravery,  but  then  they  sometimes  ate  women  and  children  without 
Buch  a  plea.  This  might  become  a  religious  rite.  In  1642  Joques 
saw  a  woman  tortured  by  the  Mohawks,  and  he  describes  what 
accompanied  this:  "  At  every  burn,  which  they  caused  by  applying 
lighted  torches  to  her  body,  an  old  man  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed, 
'Demon  Aireskoi !  we  ofier  thee  this  victim  whom  we  burn  for  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  be  filled  with  her  flesh,  and  render  us  anew  victo- 
rious over  our  enemies.'  Her  body  was  cut  up,  sent  to  the  various 
villages  and  devoured;  for,  about  midwinter,  grieving  as  it  were, 
that  they  had  refrained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  some  prisoners, 
they  had,  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  two  boars,  which  they  oftered  to 
their  demon,  uttered  these  words:  'justly  dost  thou  punish  us,  O 
demon  xMreskoi,  lo,  this  long  time  have  we  taken  no  captives ; 
during  the  summer  and  fall  we  have  taken  none  of  the  xVlgonquins. 
We  have  sinned  against  thee,  in  that  we  ate  not  of  the  last  cap- 
tives thrown  into  our  hands;  but  if  we  ever  again  capture  any  we 
promise  thee  to  devour  them,  as  we  now  do  these  two  bears,'  and 
they  kept  their  w^ord."  This  seems  to  have  been  their  only  idea  of 
religion,  tliat  of  the  Great  Spirit  coming  at  a  later  day. 

The  present  religious  system  of  the  Xew  York  Iroquois  is  modern, 
with  almost  all  its  feasts  and  ceremonies.     The  Dream  Feast  has 
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merged  into  that  of  tlie  White  Dog,  which  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Senecas  alone  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  never  been 
adopted  by  some.  The  two  bears  of  the  Mohawks  suggest  a 
parallel. 

I  may  say  a  few  words  regarding  both  the  Dream  and  White 
Dog  Feast.  Among  the  Onondagas,  more  than  two  centuries 
since,  the  former  occurred  about  the  time  that  the  latter  does  now, 
but  without  sacrifices.  It  had  all  the  disorder  and  license  of  the 
present  feast,  but  none  of  its  better  features.  Its  Indian  name 
meant  "a  turning  of  the  head,"  and  all  did  as  they  pleased,  even 
the  maddest  things,  for  they  feigned  themselves  madmen.  In  its 
extravagances  the  Frenchmen,  and  the  town  itself,  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  at  the  first  festival  which  they  witnessed  at 
Onondaga.  Now  the  dreams  of  the  year  past  are  told  and  inter- 
preted quietly,  but  there  is  no  effort  to  act  them  out.  The  Senecas 
had  the  White  Dog  Feast  before  the  other  nations,  probably 
deriving  it  from  the  west,  and  yet  I  find  no  account  of  it  there 
until  Kirkland  visited  them  in  1765.  They  killed  two  white  dogs, 
as  the  Onondagas  once  did,  but  w^ith  the  latter  one  dog  at  last 
answered;  then  it  was  placed  in  a  stove,  and  now  it  has  ceased  to 
be  offered.  The  Onondaga  and  Seneca  ceremonies  were  not  the 
same,  differing  in  striking  w^ays.  To  speak  liturgically,  there  was 
an  Onondaga  and  Seneca  use,  neither  of  any  great  antiquity. 

Their  ceremonies  for  mourning  and  raising  chiefs  have  also 
greatly  changed,  on  historical  testimony,  commencing  with  simple 
forms,  and  adding  those  more  elaborate.  The  ceremony  of  con- 
dolence over  an  Onondaga  sachem,  in  which  Sir  William  Johnson 
took  part  in  1756,  was  not  that  of  the  earliest  or  present  Iroquois, 
though  with  resemblances.  W^hat  the  primitive  ceremonies  were 
we  have  no  means  of  telling.  Those  of  1760  were  modern  then, 
though  with  early  rites,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  all 
religions,  and  most  civil  ceremonies  were  greatly  changed  by  the 
Peace  Prophet.  In  a  general  way  there  was  probably  a  likeness 
throughout,  and  in  some  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  past- 
The  other  nations  condoled  the  one  bereaved,  covered  the  grave 
by  suitable  gifts,  and  aided  in  raising  the  new  chief  when  they 
could. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  Feasts  of  the  Dead,  which  were 
generally  different  among  the  Ilurons  and  the  Iroquois.  Charle- 
voix says  that  this  grand  ceremony  was  repeated  every  ten  years 
among  the  Ilurons  and  Iroquois,  but  there  seems  scarcely  a  trace 
of  it  among  the  latter,  historical  or  otherwise.     The  Ilurons  buried 
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some  and  placed  others  on  scaffolds  when  dead.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  each  clan  or  nation  gathered  up  its  dead  and  placed  them  in 
a  common  pit,  with  many  funeral  ceremonie.«,  pathetic,  grotesque 
and  horrible.  There  were  funeral  games  and  gifts,  addresses,  and 
dirges  so  mournful  as  to  be  called  the  cry  of  the  souls.  Pro- 
cessions came  in  daily  from  every  direction,  bearing  the  dead  of 
the  last  ten  years,  first  hung  up  in  private  houses,  and  then  on 
poles  by  the  funeral  pit.  Hundreds  would  thus  find  a  common 
grave,  over  which  were  heaped  logs,  stones  and  earth. 

In  Jefferson  county,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cayugas  and 
Senecas,  there  are  some  small  bone  pits,  suggesting  this  custom, 
but  I  know  of  none  among  the  eastern  Iroquois.  At  an  early  day 
the  Onondaga  dead  were  placed  in  holes  lined  with  bark,  brush 
was  placed  over  these  pits,  and  the  earth  heaped  over  all.  The 
final  result  was  a  depression  instead  of  a  mound,  and  these  are  still 
seen  in  some  woodlands  now. 

The  only  record  of  a  feast  of  the  dead  on  a  large  scale  in  Xew 
York,  is  the  one  by  Father  Pierron  among  the  Mohawks,  in  1669, 
which  was  quite  another  thing.  They  had  lost  many  warriors  in 
a  fight  with  the  Mahicans,  and  the  Onondagas  and  Oneidas  came 
to  condole  with  them;  but  the  whole  affxir  had  no  resemblance 
to  the  Huron  feast,  and  seems  but  the  ordinary  condolence, 
without  burial  of  any  kind.  The  representatives  of  the  three 
nations  stood  in  separate  groups  in  the  forest,  at  a  distance  from 
the  town.  The  Onondagas  spoke  first,  and  the  Mohawks  re- 
sponded. Then  followed  songs,  and  the  Mohawks  terminated  the 
ceremony  at  the  end  of  five  hours.  Far  more  elaborate  was  the 
ceremony  at  Onondnga,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later.  On  the 
whole  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  grand  custom  of  the  Hurons  pre- 
vailed nowhere  among  the  Xew  York  Iroquois.  Parkman  seems 
to  doubt  its  antiquity  among  the  Hurons  themselves,  and  the 
present  Onondaga  Dead  Feast  is  of  a  dilferent  kind. 

Almost  all  savage  nations  have  arrows  and  spears,  commonly 
pointed  with  stone.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  some  words 
written  by  the  French  missionaries  who  went  to  the  ^lohawks  in 
1667.  They  were  near  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake  Champlain;  "Here 
we  halted  without  knowing  why,  until  we  observed  our  savages 
gathering  from  tiic  shore  pieces  of  fiint,  nearly  all  cut  into  shape." 
The  Indians  explained  that  some  invisible  men  in  the  lake  prepared 
these  weapons.  If  the  Indians  gave  them  plenty  of  tobacco,  the 
supply  became  abundant.  The  French  thought  them  of  natural 
occurrence,   cast   up   by   violent   storms,  and  the  incident  has  a 
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scientific  interest.  But  arrows  and  spears  lieacled  with  stone  all 
the  early  Indians  had,  tlic  material  being  often  found  close  at  hand, 
but  sometimes  brought  irom  afar.  Some  early  writers  speak  of  a 
wooden  tomahawk  or  club,  on  which  the  national  device  was  made. 
At  any  great  exploit  this  was  left  behind  to  show  who  the  actors 
were. 

The  use  of  national  and  personal  devices  is  very  old,  and  each 
of  the  Five  Nations  had  its  own,  as  well  known  as  our  own  banner. 
That  of  the  Mohawks  seems  to  prove  their  very  modern  occupation 
of  their  valley.  It  was  a  flint  and  steel,  which  could  only  have 
been  adopted  after  they  knew  the  whites.  Add  to  this  the  small 
number  of  important  sites  near  the  Mohawk,  mostly  belonging  to 
historic  times,  and  their  advent  there  seems  very  recent.  An  early 
occupation  would  require  many  sites.  In  Canada  they  seem  the 
only  Indians  who  met  the  French  in  1535,  and  may  have  obtained 
the  flint  and  steel  from  them,  using  it  as  a  device  in  their  new 
home. 

When  a  party  went  out  to  war,  a  feast  was  made  by  the  leader, 
and  dog's  meat  was  genei-ally  eaten,  as  that  was  supposed  to  create 
courage,  much,  perhaps,  as  our  scientists  advocate  the  eating  of 
fish  to  furnish  brain  power.  War  usages  and  implements  are  so 
well  known  that  they  require  no  description. 

The  Iroquois  were  the  only  Indians  who  made  canoes  of  the 
bark  of  the  red  elm,  and  these  sometimes  carried  twenty  persons. 
One  custom  of  fishinor  bv  torchlio-ht  lonix  remained,  llavinor  no 
iron  jack  the  Indian  placed  bark  in  his  canoe,  covered  it  with 
earth,  and  made  a  fire  upon  it.  Using  a  spear  he  found  abundant 
sport  in  the  reedy  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers.  They  used  nets 
also,  and  though  they  would  not  often  carry  their  flat  stone  sinkers 
home,  I  have  found  them  on  their  fort  sites,  miles  away  from  any 
fishing-place.  On  some  of  our  lakes  white  men  still  use  the  Indian 
sinkers  on  their  nets. 

Their  harpoons  of  bone  and  horn  are  somewhat  rare,  and  mostly 
recent,  and  they  must  have  depended  mainly  on  the  stone  point. 
I  think  they  much  preferred  this  to  angling.  But  thrice  have  I 
seen  bone  or  horn  barbed  fish-liooks,  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
known.  Two  were  from  prehistoric  sites  in  Onondaga  county; 
one  from  Jeficrson  county,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Indian 
who  made  the  first  I  saw,  must  have  seen  an  European  hook.  The 
others  were  older.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Ilurons  used  hooks  of 
bone  or  horn,  but  none  have  been  described,  and  they  may  not 
have  had  them. 
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Fisliing  was  of  so  much  importance  to  the  Iliirons  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  marry  young  women  to  their  nets.  Tliis  practice 
did  not  descend  to  the  Iroquois.  The  spear  was  of  more  import- 
ance to  them  than  the  net,  and  ahnost  as  useful  was  the  fish  weir. 
Many  remains  of  these  are  to  be  found  along  our  rivers,  and  when 
the  fish  did  not  enter  them  readily,  a  wild  grape  vine,  weighted 
with  stone  was  carried  across  the  stream  and  drawn  slowly  along 
the  bottom,  driving  the  fish  before  it.  These  were  caught  in  traps 
at  the  angles  of  the  weirs,  or  speared  between  the  walls  of  stone. 
At  the  annual  fishing  feast  of  the  Oneidas,  when  the  first  salmon 
were  taken,  rows  of  stakes  were  driven  across  the  stream  at  the 
forks  of  Fish  creek,  confining  the  fish. 

The  Iroquois  seem  to  have  used  stone  pestles  very  little,  though 
they  are  abundant  on  open  sites  by  our  rivers.  The  wooden 
mortars  hollowed  out  of  blocks  by  fire,  and  the  double  wooden 
pestles  of  the  present  day,  may  have  been  very  long  in  use.  Yet 
large  stones  with  depressions,  known  as  Indian  mortars,  occur  on 
some  recent  sites.  As  a  matter  of  preference  many  Ouondagas 
pound  their  corn  yet. 

The  snow  snake  is  used  for  a  winter  game,  but  I  remember 
no  early  reference  to  it.  It  is  a  long,  tapering  stick,  slightly 
upturned  and  weighted  at  one  end,  and  tossed  from  the  hand  at 
the  other.  The  appearance  is  wonderfully  like  the  gliding  of 
a  snake,  and  it  is  sent  to  a  great  distance  on  the  snow.  The 
Onondaga  and  Seneca  snow  snakes  differ  in  some  details.  Games 
of  chance  and  skill  are  many  among  a  people  without  regular 
employment,  and  pass  from  one  nation  to  another. 

The  practice  of  picture  writing  is  of  much  interest,  passing  from 
pictures  into  symbol^.  A  stone  sometimes  in  the  fork  of  a  tree 
would  mean  an  Oneida  ;  a  bear  or  wolf  would  show  to  what  clan  he 
belonged.  His  personal  name  might  be  represented  by  a  sign  or  a 
picture.  If  a  party  used  a  canoe,  the  paddles  would  show  their 
number  and  the  direction  of  their  journey.  The  bear  and  turtle 
appear  with  a  belt  and  hatchet  between  them;  it  is  a  council 
of  war.  They  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  a  council  fire  and  talk  of 
peace.  The  uses  of  this  were  many  and  great,  and  some  part  of  it 
was  transferred  to  their  wampum  belts.  The  covenant  belt  at 
Onondaga  has  thirteen  men,  representing  the  tliirteen  states  of 
"Washington's  day,  joining  hands  with  'the  Indians  in  the  council 
house.  A  union  belt,  reputed  to  be  old  from  its  emblems,  is  of  a 
similar  nature.  xV  heart  in  the  center  is  joined  to  the  nations  on 
either  side;  they  have  but  one  heart. 
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Just  how  their  lands  were  divided  among  the  nations  may  prove 
a  difficult  question  as  their  boundaries  were  not  always  the  same. 
The  Mohawks  owned  from  near  the  Hudson  to  Little  Falls, 
claiming  all  the  land  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  perhaps  part 
of  Vermont.  The  Oneidas  ran  their  west  line  from  Clayton  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Oneida  river, 
but  it  ran  from  the  lake  on  the  south  side.  In  early  days  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Onondagas  was  farther  east  than  a  century 
ago.  The  Cayugas  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  that  county,  but 
not  exactly  ;  and  the  Senecas  reached  the  Genesee  valley,  extend- 
ing westward  after  the  Erie  conquest.  Much  conquered  land  was 
held  in  common,  reaching  to  tlie  Mississippi  and  far  into  the  south. 
Quite  a  minute  division  of  their  home  territory  has  been  asserted 
by  Sir  William  Johnson,  but  hardly  seems  probable. 

They  cultivated  beans  and  Indian  corn,  and  mix  these  in  their 
bread  still.  Pumpkins  were  abundant,  but  it  is  harder  to  under- 
stand the  early  allusion  to  potatoes,  where  several  plants  seem 
confused,  and  artichokes  may  be  sometimes  meant.  The  totem  of 
the  Seneca  Potato  clan  of  1666,  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  ground 
nut. 

With  the  founding  of  the  league,  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Onondaga  Lake,  is  directly  connected  the  legend  of  Hiawatha. 
The  Tuscarora  historian,  Cusick,  figured  some  incidents  of  this 
sixty  years  ago,  and  La  Fort  and  Captain  Frost  related  the 
Onondaga  legend  in  full  to  J.  V.  H.  Clark,  twenty  years  later. 
This  story  is  local  and  barely  extends  outside  of  Onondaga 
territory.  The  divine  man  appears  at  Oswego,  chooses  two  com- 
panions for  his  labors,  kills  serpents,  drains  Onondaga  Lake, 
slays  an  enchantress,  the  great  mosquitoes  and  the  giant  eagles, 
setting  fish  and  fowl  at  liberty,  and  making  travel  easy  and 
pleasant.  Then  he  dwells  as  a  man  at  Cross  Lake.  Aroused  by 
the  danger  of  the  peo]>le  he  goes  to  the  council  with  his  daughter, 
who  is  killed,  advises  with  the  assembly,  divests  Atotarho  of  his 
serpents  and  brings  him  to  the  council.  All  being  done  he  makes 
a  farewell  address,  seats  himself  in  his  white  canoe  and  ascends  to 
heaven. 

There  are  many  modern  ideas  in  this,  and  one  is  very  striking, 
the  lowering  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  cutting  through  the 
obstructions  in  the  Oswego  river,  things  actually  done  by  the 
State  in  the  first  quarter  of  tliis  century.  Hiawatha's  magic 
paddle  was  the  white  man's  spade.  At  the  same  time  the  marks  of 
early  missionary  teacliiug  are   plain,  recalling  the  life   of   Christ, 
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Hiawatha  comes  from  heaven  and  becomes  man,  to  do  good  to 
men,  performs  great  works  and  removes  difficulties,  siUFers  afflic- 
tion, lies  as  one  dead  for  three  days,  is  roused  to  life,  eats  and 
drinks  with  his  friends,  organizes  the  league,  gives  its  sachems 
power  to  carry  on  the  peaceful  work  begun,  and  then  visibly  rises 
to  heaven,  leaving  the  blessing  of  peace. 

While  speaking  oi  the  formation  of  the  league  I  may  add  a  few 
words  on  its  date.  Archaeology  points  out  very  few  prehistoric 
sites  that  we  can  definitely  assign  to  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas  and 
Onondagas  as  such,  and  some  of  these  fall  within  the  seventeenth 
century.  Their  known  sites  resemble  others,  yet  are  generally 
larger,  with  a  ditference  in  relics  at  once  evident  to  the  expe- 
rienced eye.  .  There  are  not  sites  enough  of  this  kind  to  carry  them 
far  back  in  the  sixteenth  century,  if  at  all  beyond  its  close.  The 
proper  name  of  the  3Iohawks  and  their  device  of  the  flint  and  steel 
point  to  a  very  recent  day.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Oneidas, 
the  People  of  the  Stone,  with  their  device,  and  the  Onondagas,  the 
People  of  the  Mountain,  with  their  device,  of  a  cabin  on  a  hill.  If 
they  had  these  names  and  signs  at  the  founding  of  the  league,  as  we 
would  suppose,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  this  earlier  than  1600.  If  the 
Mohawks  were  in  Canada  in  1535,  with  few  Algonquins  then  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  tliis  seems  certain,  the  time  for  the  Algonquin 
migration  and  alliance,  and  the  succeeding  expulsion  of  the  Iroquois 
would  have  occupied  some  years.  Four  years  later,  the  date 
usually  given  to  the  league,  is  by  no  means  late  enough.  This 
might  be  slightly  modified  by  supposing  that  the  Adirondacks 
were  already  in  Canada,  but  not  encountered  by  the  French. 

The  tradition  of  tlie  Mohawks,  150  years  since,  was  that  the 
League  was  formed  about  a  man's  lifetime  before  the  whites  came. 
Placing  this  in  lOOU,  a  date  certainly  early  enough,  and  reckoning 
back  seventy  years,  we  have  1539,  the  date  usually  assumed.  Of 
course  we  might  reckon  back  from  1535,  but  this  would  be  too 
wild  a  conjecture,  absolutely  in  the  face  of  all  probabilities.  But 
did  the  Mohawks  date  from  the  mere  visits  of  Hudson  and  Cham- 
plain,  or  from  a  later  day  ?  Did  they  allow  seventy  years  for  a 
man's  life  ?  I  would  rather  suppose  they  meant  the  usual  genera- 
tion of  about  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  dated  from  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Dutch  at  Albany,  rather  than  Hudson's  mere 
ascent  of  the  river.  In  each  case  the  year  1580  would  have  been 
-quite  early  enougli  for  the  alliance.  The  Onondaga  traditions  of 
the  last  century  confirm  this  view. 

Charlevoix,  who  gives  the  tradition  of  the  flight  from  Canada, 
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thinks  the  war  had  gone  on  but  a  short  time  when  Champlain 
entered  Canada,  so  that  a  more  recent  date  might  be  inferred,  and 
this  is  probable.  I  might  add  to  this  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
league  for  a  long  time  by  the  Dutch,  no  hint  of  a  confederacy,  no 
fears  of  allies  coming  to  their  aid  when  the  French  went  against 
the  Mohawks  in  1000,  or  the  Onondagas  in  1615.  This,  however, 
would  fairly  agree  with  a  somewhat  loose  alliance  of  the  Five 
Nations,  but  not  at  all  with  the  ancient,  compact  and  firm  confed- 
eracy so  often  assumed. 

These  things,  and  they  are  not  all  that  might  be  mentioned,  lead 
me  to  reject  the  early  date  of  1539,  for  the  first  council,  and  to 
place  it  much  later.  Friendly  intercourse  will  account  for  all  that 
seems  older. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  did  more  in  raising  sachems  than  any 
•white  man,  said  that  these  were  sometimes  elective,  and  sometimes 
hereditary.  They  had  titles  conferred,  of  which  some  are  still 
used,  but  they  were  not  invariably  the  same,  and  the  ceremonies 
of  installation  have  changed.  Historical  proof  on  all  these  points 
is  ample. 

The  chief  distinction  of  the  language  was  the  lack  of  labial 
sounds.  Xo  word  containing  m  ov  p  is  Iroquois.  Mohawk  is  not,. 
Dor  Chemung,  nor  Manhattan.  The  dialects  differ.  Father  Joques, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Hurons  at  the  west,  could  not  readily 
converse  ^^th  the  Mohawks  at  the  east,  for  a  time.  An  Indian 
told  me  he  could  understand  all  of  the  Six  Nations  but  the  Tusca- 
roras.  Among  the  Onondagas  now,  it  seems  odd  to  find  the  dogs 
and  cows  understanding  Indian,  but  not  English.  Say  "  Get  out  I'' 
to  a  dog  and  he  looks  up  inquiringly.  Say  "  Oosta  !"  and  he 
vanishes. 

Women  have  always  had  prominence  among  them,  and 
early  writers  make  them  the  real  rulers,  but  it  was  told  Charlevoix: 
that  a  more  equitable  arrangement  prevailed  at  Oneida,  where  the 
men  ruled  one  year,  and  the  women  the  next.  In  the  family,  how- 
ever, the  women  are  supreme,  and  can  now  claim  not  only  their 
own  children,  but  those  of  their  female  relatives  if  they  die.  This 
has  some  sad  effects  as  may  be  supposed,  and   some   odd   features. 

I  have  spoken  of  their  story-telling,  and  will  close  with  one 
example  given  me  by  an  intelligent  Onondaga.  It  seems  one  of 
their  oldest  tales,  but  with  some'  modern  coloring.  Mrs.  E.  A» 
Smith  has  related  it  in  a  different  form  from  another  nation. 

In  old  times,  when  the  Onondagas  lived  on  a  much  larger  reser- 
vation, they  made  hunting  parties   to  the  great  woods  far  to  the 
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north.  A  party  once  started  in  which  were  an  old  man,  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband,  and  their  little  hoy.  They  went  one  day  and 
camped,  and  another  day  and  camped,  and  then  parted.  The  old 
man,  his  daughter  and  her  husband  went  one  way,  but  their  little 
boy  happened  to  go  with  his  uncle  in  the  other  band.  The  three 
went  on,  and  late  in  the  day  found  an  empty  cabin  in  a  clearing. 
There  was  an  Indian  bedstead  on  each  side  within,  and  as  no  one 
seemed  to  live  there  they  resolved  to  stop  for  the  night.  They 
gathered  plenty  of  fuel,  stripping  bark  from  the  shag-bark  hickory, 
built  a  fine  fire,  spread  their  deer-skins  on  the  bedsteads  and  then 
went  to  sleep;  the  old  man  on  one  side  and  the  man  and  his  wife 
on  the  other. 

When  the  fire  became  low  and  the  cabin  grew  dark,  the  young 
people  were  aroused  by  a  sound  like  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone.  They 
stirred  about,  and  the  noise  stopped,  but  another  followed  over- 
head like  rattling  bones,  and  then  all  was  still.  They  got  up  and 
put  on  more  fuel,  and  the  cabin  grew  bright  again.  Then  they 
saw  a  litte  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  the  other  bed.  The  old 
man  was  dead,  his  clothes  torn  open,  his  ribs  broken  and  gnawed. 
They  covered  him  up  and  lay  down  again.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened a  second  time,  and  the  frightened  pair  made  a  plan  to  escape. 
This  time  they  saw  a  terrible  skeleton  feeding  on  the  dead  man, 
and  retreating  up  the  ladder  into  the  loft  when  they  rose.  They 
made  a  bigger  fire,  and  the  wife  said,  "Husband,  I  must  go  to  the 
spring  and  get  some  water,  I  am  so  thirsty."  So  she  went  quietly 
out,  but  when  she  had  gone  a  little  way  she  ran  with  all  her  might 
towards  her  own  country.  When  her  husband  thought  she  had  a 
good  start,  he  made  a  very  big  fire,  very  bright,  to  last  a  long 
time.  Then  he  said,  "  What  has  become  of  my  wife  ?  I  am  afraid 
she  is  drowned  in  the  spring  !  I  must  go  and  see  !"  So  he  went 
out  too,  and  when  he  had  gone  some  way  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
towards  his  own  country.  He  overtook  his  wife,  caught  her  by 
the  arm,  and  they  ran  on  together.  Soon  the  fire  went  down,  and 
the  terrible  skeleton  came  again.  When  he  found  both  were  gone 
he  started  in  chase.  Soon  they  heard  him  howling  terribly  behind 
them,  and  they  ran  faster. 

That  night  the  Onondagas  were  holding  a  feast,  and  it  now  drew 
towards  morning.  They  heard  the  Indian  drum,  sounding  afar  off, 
tum-tum,  tum-tum  ;  and  they  ran  faster  and  shouted,  but  the  skel- 
eton did  the  same.  Then  they  heard  the  drum  again,  tifm-tum^ 
tum-twn^  and  it  was  nearer,  and  they  shouted  again.  This  time 
their  friends  came   to   iheir  aid,  and  the   skeleton  fied.     The  man 
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and  woman  fell  down,  and  did  not  revive  for  four  hours.  Then 
they  told  their  story. 

The  warriors  went  to  the  dreadful  spot,  where  they  found  the 
hut  and  few  traces  of  the  old  man.  In  the  loft  was  a  bark  coffin, 
in  which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  left  unburied  by  his  friends. 
They  resolved  to  destroy  everything.  Fuel  was  gathered,  and  fire 
was  set  on  every  side.  The  warriors  stood  around  with  raised 
hatchets  and  bended  bows  to  destroy  the  skeleton  if  he  burst  forth 
upon  them.  The  cabin  fell  in,  and  out  of  the  flames  rushed  a  fox 
with  fiery  eyes,  broke  through  the  ranks  and  disappeared.  The 
terrible  skeleton  was  never  heard  of  more. 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  random  notes  on  the  early  life  of  a  bar- 
barous people  to  whom  the  Empire  State  owes  much,  and  whose 
names  she  perpetuates.  Some  will  assign  them  more  forethought 
and  higher  antiquity  than  I  have  done.  .They  may  do  so  from  one 
point  only;  I  have  used  several  base  lines,  so  to  speak,  in  project- 
ing their  origin.  Archi^ology,  history  and  tradition  combine  in 
this,  and  contribute  to  my  conclusions,  which  seem  to  me  fair  and 
true.  It  is  the  part  of  a  society  like  this  to  call  forth  diflering 
views,  assured  that  each  one  may  contribute  something  to  a  final 
harmonious  result.  In  drawing  out  and  preserving  their  history 
we  owe  something  to  the  people  whom  we  have  dispossessed,  and 
to  do  this  in  a  painstaking  and  generous  way  is  almost  the  only 
return  we  can  now  make  to  those  who  were  our  early  benefactors. 


I 


THE  BLEECKER  STREET  CHURCH,  UTICA. 

BY    THOMAS    W.    SEWARD. 


Deuvered  before  the  Society,  May  30,  1887. 


The  recent  sale  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Church  property  and  the 
contemplated  demolition  of  the  church  edifice  at  no  distant  day, 
seem  to  justify  the  narrative  I  am  about  to  give  of  a  building 
historically  the  most  famous  in  our  city.  This  building  is  sixty 
years  old ;  a  fact  hardly  worth  noting,  were  it  not  that  we  have  no 
other  public  building  so  old  except  Trinity  Church,  Broad  street, 
which  is  something  more  than  ei2:hty  years  old.  To  me  the  Bleecker 
Street  Church  seems  to  lack  the  venerable  maturity  of  years;  fori 
saw  its  walls  go  up,  its  steeple  rise  in  the  air,  and  I  expect  before 
long  with  some  pardonable  regret,  to  see  them  all  come  down.  For 
two  decades  after  this  church  was  built,  it  was  the  scene  time  after 
time,  of  great  leligious  awakening,  of  meetings  held  to  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  the  reformation  of  society  and  of  civil  govern- 
ment. It  was  the  favorite  place  for  conventions  of  every  kind.  In 
many  respects  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  counterpart  as  well 
contemporary  of  the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York,  and 
like  that  counterpart  is  forced  at  last  to  give  way  to  the  demands 
of  business,  and  be  in  the  future  only  a  remembrance  or  a  tradition. 

The  building  of  this  church,  known  at  the  time  as  the  Second 
Presbyterian,  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1825  and  was  com- 
pleted in  about  one  year.  Tiie  site  it  occupies  was  not  the  first 
choice  of  the  church  trustees.  They  had  an  eye  on  a  large  vacant 
lot  at  the  upper  corner  of  Genesee  and  Pearl  streets,  ruiming  down 
to  Washington  street  and  up  to  the  present  County  Clerk's  Office. 
You  recognize  at  once  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  city  hall 
and  police  headquarters.  That  property  would  have  been  a  prize 
in  every  way  ;  but  it  was  lost  through  the  common  mistake  of 
trying  to  get  a  thing  for  less  than  its  value.  Amos  Gay,  hearing 
of  negotiations  pending,  snapped  up  the  property,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cornering  tlie  church  in  a  Wall  street  sense,  but  rather  as 
the  transaction  seemed  to  look,  for  the  puipose  of  cornering  it  in 
another  and  less  obvious  way ;  for  having  bought  the  lot,  he 
straightway  built  thereon  a  theater,  a  large  thiee  story  brick 
building,  which  in  a  few  years  proved  to  be  much  more  piofitable 
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to  the  owner  as  the  United  States  Hotel,  than  it  ever  had  been  as 
a  play  house.  The  site  finally  bought  by  the  church,  at  the  corner 
of  Bleeckcr  and  Charlotte  streets,  had  much  to  commend  it.  It 
was  in  a  comparatively  new  and-grovving  part  of  the  village.  Be- 
tween it  and  Genesee  street  there  were  first,  the  small  dwelling 
house  of  Augustus  Ilurlburt,  standing  back  from  the  street  in 
a  spacious  and  pleasant  door  yard;  and  next  a  brick  house, 
adjoining  a  low  brick  store  on  the  corner.  The  ground  covered  by 
dw^elling  house  and  store  is  now  the  property  of  the  Mathers.  P'rom 
Charlotte  street  to  St.  John's  Church  there  were  only  a  few 
scattered  houses.  Over  the  way  the  entire  space  bounded  by  the 
canal,  John,  Bleecker  and  Charlotte  streets,  was  without  buildings 
of  any  kind,  save  the  wooden  circus  at  the  corner  of  Charlotte  street 
and  the  canal  basin.  Behind  the  church  site,  the  west  side  of  Char- 
lotte street  was  unoccupied  all  the  way  to  Steuben  square,  except 
where  George  Martel's  new  w^hite  house  looked  down  Mary  street, 
just  as  it  does.  now.  On  the  east  side  of  Charlotte  street,  between 
Bleecker  and  Elizabeth,  some  dwelling  houses  had  been  recently 
built,,  notably  a  large  block  of  such,  since  demolished  in  sections 
from  time  to  time,  until  now  all  are  gone.  As  for  Post  street,  it 
had  a  place  on  the  surveyor's  map,  but  had  not  yet  become  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  Its  possibilities,  however,  lay  in  the  near 
future,  and  it  was  patiently  waiting  for  the  obliteration  of  Water 
street  and  the  hegira  of"  its  unsavory  population.  There  was  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  proposed  church  a  dismal  yellow  building, 
which  had  been  used  for  some  years  back  as  a  wagon  shop.  Time 
had  been  when  it  was  at  least  respectable  in  garb,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  a  gh'W  school,  to  whicli  many  of  the  best  families  in  the 
village,  and  some  families  remote  from  the  village  had  sent  their 
daughters.  Of  the  non-resident  pupils,  and  she  the  only  survivor 
now,  of  all  her  companions  in  that  school,  was  one  from  far  away 
Pomj)ey  Hill. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  Utica  a  carpenter  of  the  name  of 
Crane,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  had  given  much  study  to 
architectural  design  and  had  V)een  favored  with  some  practice 
therein.  His  first  woik  of  that  sort  here  was  seen  in  St.  John's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  in  the  year  1821,  at  the  corner  of 
John  and  Bleecker  streets.  The  facade  of  this  church,  especially 
its  tower  and  steeple,  was  a  startling  innovation  upon  forms  that 
had  been  the  unchallenged  fashion  here  and  elsewhere,  time  out  of 
mind.  3Ir.  Crane  took  some  features  of  liorid  gothic  art,  with 
all  of  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  and  pUnted  them  wisely 
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and  in  moderation  on  the  aboriginal  square,  high  shouldered, 
wooden  meeting  house.  His  was  not  a  work  of  so-called  raisappro- 
j)riation.  Inasmuch  as  he  applied  the  members  selected  for  his 
work,  without  mixing  or  trying  to  improve  them,  and  so  disposed 
them  that  they  harmonized,  he  was  justified  although  he  worked  in 
wood.  The  front  of  the  first  St.  John's  Church  with  its  Tu- 
dor doorway,  mullioned  windows,  engaged  clustered  columns, 
foliated  window  labels,  and  its  gracefully  outlined  open  spire,  was 
a  gem. 

Mr.  Crane  was  commissioned  to  design  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Churcit,  but  he  was  hampered  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  ground 
in  ways  that  had  not  troubled  him  in  the  other  case.  Thus 
be  was  forced  into  the  impropriety,  quite  too  common  at  that  day, 
of  perching  his  steeple  partly  on  the  pediment  of  the  main  building 
and  partly  on  the  smaller  and  lower  pediment  of  its  projecting 
vestibule.  With  this  exception,  his  design  proved  to  be  a  very 
fine  one.  The  steeple  has  been  sadly  mutilated  in  one  way  and 
another,  so  that  now  it  gives  but  small  indication  of  what  it  was 
originally.  I  may  as  well  try  to  restore  it  descriptively  before  the 
"whole  edifice  disappears,  as  it  probably  will  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  The  onlj'  part  of  the  original  steeple  now  standing  is  the 
belfry,  and  that  has  long  been  disfigured  by  excrescent  clock  faces. 
The  pinnacles  at  the  four  corners  of  the  tower  from  which 
the  steeple  rises,  together  with  the  very  handsome  balustrade, 
"worked  in  decorated  gothic  patterns,  w^hich  connected  them,  were 
removed  only  a  few  years  since.  Where  the  spire  is  now  there 
was  a  second  section  of  the  steeple,  smaller  both  in  circumference 
and  height  than  the  belfry,  but  conforming  to  it  both  in  design  and 
detail.  From  the  top  of  this  section  sprang  an  aspiring  ogee 
cupola  crowned  with  the  regulation  gilt  ball  and  vane.  Every 
corner  of  this  steeple,  and  there  were  twenty  corners,  had  its  appro- 
priate pinnacle;  and  bilustrades  divided  laterally  into  sections  of 
unequal  height,  and  pierced  by  quartre  foils  and  trefoils,  ran  from 
one  pinnacle  to  another.  The  steeple  w^as  painted  white,  all  the 
shutters  were  painted  green,  and  the  cupola  was  covered  wdth  un- 
painted  tin.  There  was  scarcely  a  square  foot  of  the  whole 
construction  that  was  not  decorated  richly,  but  with  perfect 
decorum.     It  was  all  bright,  cheerful,  sparkling. 

The  church  had  been  organized  in  the  year  1824  by  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Brace,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College  of  the  class  of  1815, 
and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1818.  Until  the  comple- 
tion  of  their   church    the   congregation  worshiped   in  the  First 
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Presbyterian  session  room  in  Hotel  street.  The  Second  Church,  as 
its  Dame  indicated  was  an  offshoot  from  the  First  Church,  the 
congregation  of  which  had  outgrown  its  edifice.  The  new  church 
was  dedicated  August  24-,  1826,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  President  of  iVuburn  Theological 
Seminary.  There  was  also  a  second  service  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  found  to  be  complete 
in  every  requirement.  It  w^as  spacious  and  elegant,  clean  and 
bright  in  its  white  walls  and  ceiling  and  white  paint ;  the  light 
from  its  large  windows  subdued  to  mildness  by  the  green  shutters 
that  protected  them  on  the  outside.  The  first  utterance  from  the 
pulpit  demonstrated  to  both  speaker  and  listener  the  excellence  of 
the  building's  acoustic  properties,  an  excellence  that  has  made  it 
famous  in  that  particular,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  never  can 
be.  Here  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  that  year,  the  two  Presbyterian 
churches  joined  in  worship,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Sereno  E. 
Dwight,  pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  and  who 
became  third  president  of  Hamilton  College,  preached  the  sermon. 
Mr.  Brace's  pastorate  lasted  something  more  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  church  dedication.  In  a  religious  sense  the  church 
had  prospered,  and  in  this  regard  minister  and  people  had  reason  for 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  But  its  temporalities  had  never 
prospered,  and  they  became  less  prosperous  from  year  to  year.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  to  us  who  live  in  this  period  of  affluent 
expenditures,  that  so  tine  a  church  property,  costing  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  all  told,  could  not  have  been  paid  for  "out  of 
hand."  But  it  was  never  paid  for.  The  church  got  itself  into 
debt  to  Mr.  Brace  to  the  extent  of  tw^elve  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  and  then  I  am  sorry  to  say,  began  applying  to  him  a 
process,  not  very  unlike  the  one  described  by  the  bishop  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  as  that  of  polite  starvation.  Even  at  that  early  day 
in  this  church's  history  projects  were  entertained,  first,  of  organizing 
a  Unitarian  society,  second  a  Ileformed  Dutch  Church,  and  third, 
an  Episcopal  Church,  each  project  involving  the  purchase  of 
this  property  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  if  the  people  of  the  First  Church  had  redeemed  their  verbal 
pledges  to  Mr.  Brace  of  liberal  contributions,  there  would  have 
been  no  serious  embarrassment.  But  before  the  Second  Chureli 
was  finished,  the  w^alls  of  a  new  First  Church  began  to  rise 
close  to  the  old  building  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Liberty  streets.  This  undertaking  naturally  absorbed  all  the 
ready  money  of  the  First  Church,  and    resulted    in  one  of    the 
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largest  and  fiaest  cbiirch  buildings  of  that  period  in  the  United 
States;  a  building  which  during  its  lift'time  of  twenty-five 
years,  was  the  pride  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Brace  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1829  by  Rev.  Dirck  C. 
Lansing,  D.  D.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn.  Dr. 
Lansing  was  among  the  foremost  of  American  Presbyterians,  and 
held  a  long  pastorate  at  Auburn,  during  which  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  founding  and  building  up  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  lie  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  of  wonder- 
fully ingratiating  manners,  of  great  force  of  character,  allied  to  a 
temperament  warmly  sympathetic.  x\s  a  preacher  he  was  without 
hyperbole,  the  Henry  Clay  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit.  The  Sec- 
ond Church  felt  assured  of  a  retrieval  from  all  disaster,  and  a 
prosperous  future  when  Dr.  Lansing  was  installed.  But  somehow 
their  anticipations  were  not  realized.  There  remained  the  chronic 
malady  of  a  heavy  debt,  so  that  men  of  substance,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  sit  under  Dr.  Lansing's  preaching,  cautiously 
avoided  identification  with  his  church.  Moreover,  he  had  lately 
become  much  addicted  to  theological  controversy,  whereby  it  was 
thought  his  usefulness  at  Auburn  had  been  seriously  impaired. 
The  talk  in  some  religious  circles  in  l^tica  was  that  he  had  come 
here  to  put  down  L^niversalism.  He  preached  a  series  of  vigorous 
sermons  against  that  doctrine,  but  he  met  an  adroit  and  wary 
antagonist  in  liev.  Dolphas  Skinner,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church  in  Devereux  street,  who  fought  Dr.  Lansing,  not  from 
his  pulpit,  but  from  the  columns  of  a  denominational  paper, 
which  he  owned  and  edited,  and,  whicli,  for  the  time  being,  was 
distributed  broadcast  through  the  village. 

In  the  year  183:3,  Dr.  Lansing  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Asa  T. 
Hopkins,  a  young  man  twenty-eight  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
class  of  1820,  who  had  acquired  his  theological  education  in  a 
clergyman's  family.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  shy  in  manners,  of  a  shy- 
ness, however,  that  vanished  when  antagonism  was  aroused,  was 
something  of  a  recluse,  and  was  devoted  to  and  absorbed  by  his 
profession.  His  pulpit  ability  was  of  the  highest.  His  sermons 
were  strong  in  original  thought,  phrased  in  compact  diction,  and 
were  spoken  with  all  the  vehemence  and  fire  of  his  enthusiastic 
nature.  During  his  pastorate,  the  church  prospered  in  everything 
except  its  finances.  Its  meetings  were  always  full,  and  especially 
were  young  men  drawn  to  them  by  the  oratory  of  the  preacher, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  warm  sympathy  subsisted 
between  the  pastor  and  young  men  outside  of  his  own  communion 
and  conffrofration. 
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On  the  14th  of  August,  1834,  the  city  was  swept  by  a  tornado, 
which,  under  the  name  of  cyclone,  would  have  been  recognized  by 
any  western  prairie  as  a  very  creditable  affair.  Its  path,  frotu 
northwest  to  soutlieast,  was  marked  by  prostrate  trees,  unroofed 
buildings,  fallen  chimneys,  ui)set  vehicles,  canal  boats  swept  clean 
of  light  deck  freight,  and  in  one  case  at  least,  of  a  dwelling  house 
overturned  bodily,  and,  thanks  to  stout  timbers  and  goad  joinery. 
without  falling  to  pieces.  The  burly  burly  was  frightful,  but  not 
of  long  continuance.  When  it  subsided,  and  the  rain  had  stopped 
falling.  Rev.  Mr.  IIo[)kin8  went  out  on  his  front  stoop  at  the  corner 
of  Seneca  and  Whitesboro  streets  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done.  Looking  about  him,  he  discovered  the  weather-cock  and  the 
iron  rod  that  sustained  it  belonging  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  spire  drooping  eastwardly  at  a  very  threatening  angle.  In 
tones  slightly  jubilant,  perhaps,  he  exclaimed:  "Ha!  Brother 
Aikin,  your  high  head  had  to  bend  to  the  blast."  Some  one  hur- 
rying by  in  the  street  overheard  the  remark,  and  shouted  to  the 
complacent  Second  Presbyterian  pastor,  *'Mr.  Hopkins,  your 
steeple's  gone." 

Next  summer  the  laborious  work  was  accomplished  of  straight- 
ening the  iron  rod  around  which  the  vane  of  the  First  Church 
revolved.  This  work  required  the  building  of  tier  upon  tier  of 
scaffolding,  from  the  belfry  up.  More  than  one  adventurous  youth 
clambered  to  the  topmost  scaffold,  and,  with  enterprise  not  wholly 
commendable,  bestrode  the  great  gilt  ball,  which,  together  with 
the  gilt  vane  above  it,  adorned  the  top  of  the  spire.  There,  at  an 
altitude  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  closely  hugging  the 
iron  rod,  they  enjoyed  not  only  an  enchanting  prospect,  but  also 
from  inability  to  see  anything  directly  under  them,  a  thrilling 
sensation  of  floating  in  mid-air.  In  comparison  with  this,  all 
balloon  experience  was  as  nothing. 

As  the  year  1833  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Rev.  J.  X.  Danforth, 
an  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  his  round  of 
visits  through  this  region  of  country,  came  to  Utica,  and  invited 
the  public  and  especially  the  friends  of  African  colonization  to 
meet  him  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  on  Broad  street,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st  of  December,  and  listen  to  what  he  and  others 
might  have  to  say  in  the  society's  behalf.  It  was  Mr.  Danforth's 
mission  to  re-invigorate  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of  colonization} 
which  had  confessedly  begun  to  droop  under  the  attacks  of  a  few 
active  societies  recently  formed  at  the  north,  and  which  advocated 
the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves.     Mr.  Danforth's  meet- 
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ings  began  and  were  coritinuecl.  They  were  parliamentary  in  form, 
IkhI  a  presiding  officer,  and  tlie  speeclies  were  made  to  the  follow- 
iiig  resolution: 

*^  Ilesolved^  That  tliis  meeting  deeply  depluVes  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  the  colored  population  of  this  country,  and  commends 
to  the  zealous  support  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian,  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  as  the  instrument  under  Provi- 
dence, which  is  best  calculated  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  free 
negro,  and  secure  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the  slave." 

Either  at  the  first  or  second  meeting,  and  in  re])ly  to  some  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Danforth  in  sharp  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the 
anti-slavery  people,  uprose  the  i)resident  of  the  Oneida  Institute, 
Rev.  Beriah  Green,  and  opened  at  once  his  fire  on  the  colonizition 
society,  its  otHcers,  agents  and  pitrons.  and  upon  slaveholders  and 
their  apologists  as  well.  3Iany  of  us  vividly  remember  Beriah 
Green's  artillery  and  his  way  of  handling  it.  The  onslaught  was 
terrific,  its  etfect  protligious.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  next 
night  amidst  great  excitement  and  some  enthusiasm;  and  thu3 
began  what  came  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the  great  colo- 
nization and  anti-slavery  debate  at  Utica,  and  which,  beginning  on 
the  last  night  of  the  year  1833,  was  continued  on  the  3d,  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  nth,  13th  and  14th  nights  of  January,  1834.  The 
debate  was  opened  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  and  closed  in 
the  First  Presbyterian.  The  bulk  of  the  discussion,  however,  was 
held  in  the  Bleecker  Street  Church.  3Ir.  Danforth,  a  large,  digni- 
fied gentleman  of  prepossessing  manners,  a  deliberate  and  polished 
speaker,  an  expeiieuced  debater,  conducted  his  side  of  the  argu- 
ment with  great  ability,  being  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by 
such  home  talent  as  we  had  at  command,  and  of  which  we  cer- 
tainly had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Green 
led  the  fight  and  niaintained  it  night  after  night  almost  single 
handed.  And  what  an  amazing  exhibition  was  that  of  forensic 
skill,  intellectual  vigor,  intensity  of  purpose,  sarcasm,  invective 
and  pathos,  in  turn.  Some  minor  incidents  in  the  debate  are  worth 
noting.  The  best  ally  Mr.  Green  had  was  Alexander  B.  Johnson, 
who  wrote  for  the  occasion  and  read  a  very  strong  argument  against 
colonization,  but  not  tor  emancipation;  and,  one  night,  when  the 
fray  had  gone  heavily  against  Mr.  Danforth,  he  retrieved  much 
that  had  been  lost  when,  in  his  closing  speech,  he  paid  a  truthful 
and  most  elo<|ueut  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our  townsmen 
then  not  two  years  dead;  one  greatly  distinguished  at  the  bar  and 
in  statesmanship,  who,  trom   the  first,  had   been  one  of  the  most 
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Steadfast  friends  and  advocates  the  colonization  scheme  ever  kncwv 
This  -was  William  IT.  [Maynnrd. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
the  Bleecker  Street  Church.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1834,  and 
while  the  great  debate  was  in  progress,  the  Common  Council  had 
unanimously  resolved,  in  substance,  that  all  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery  by  misguided  philanthropists  w'as  pcinicious. 
Tlie  years  1833,  1834  and  1835,  as  is  well  known,  were  character- 
ized by  on  unusual  excitement  throughout  the  country,  occasioned 
by  the  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation,  commonly  termed 
Abolitionists.  Many  of  their  meetings  had  been  broken  up,  mob«i 
and  riots  had  ensued  in  various  places,  and  public  assemblies  of 
great  weight  and  character  had  condemned  their  proceedings. 

On  September  3,  1835,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court 
room  in  the  xVcademy  building,  of  the  citizens  of  Utica  "  who 
were  opposed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists,"  at  which 
resolutions  condemning  such  proceedings  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Ctica  Anti  Slavery  Society  issued 
a  call  tor  a  State  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  "a  State  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  another  public  meeting  was  held  in 
IVliller's  Hall,  of  the  citizens  "  who  approve  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  at  the  meeting  held  September  3«1,"  and  ''all  opposed  to 
the  assembling  of  a  State  Convention  in  Utica  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  a  call  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  this  place,  and  all 
other  persons  who  believe  that  temperate  and  judicious  measures 
are  necessary  to  avert  the  dangers  to  the  public  peace  that  such  a 
convention  will  create."  However,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council  on  October  16,  a  request  by  the  Utica  Anti-Slavery  Society 
for  permission  to  hold  the  approaching  Anti-Slavery  State  Conven- 
tion in  the  court  room  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4.  The  next 
day,  the  17th,  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  convened  at  the  court 
loom,  and  the  action  of  the  Common  Council  was  condemned  in 
unqu  all  tied  terms. 

Tills  meeting  qdjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place 
October  21.  On  the  other  hand  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  free 
speech  and  of  the  right  of  the  people  ptviceably  to  assem.ble 
while  disavowini^  all  symjxithy  with  Abolitionists,  was  also  held 
in  the  court  room  on  the  20ih  of  October.  This  meeting  was  a 
laro^e  one,  and  was  well  officered;  but  it  was  disturbed  by 
intiuders  who  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  at  times  threat- 
ened violence.  Amidst  much  confusion  it  had  to  adjourn 
prematurely.     Finally    the    adjourned    meeting    of    October    17 
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reconvened  at  the  court  room  at  nine  o'clock,  October  21,  for  the 
jiroclaimed  purpose  of  preventin<:j  tlie  Tneetingof  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  on  that  day  ''in  a  building,"  as  one  of  the  resolutions 
piirased  it,  "erected  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  citizens 
for  better  and  ditlereut  purpose^."  Tlie  gist  of  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  adopte«l  by  the  meeting  was  that  the  public  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  was  mischievous  to  all  concerned,  the 
enslaved  and  free  alike,  that  the  delegates  to  the  proposed  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as 
intruders  upon  the  quiet  of  a  well  ordered  community,  after  they 
had  been  repeatedly  asked  to  stay  away,  and  that  if  disorder  and 
violence  should  come  of  their  persisting  in  holding  a  convention, 
upon  them  would  rest  the  whole  blame  and  responsibility.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty  live  to 
go  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  report  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  and  respectfully  urge  the  convention  to  break  up  and 
leave  the  city  forthwith.  After  the  lapse  of  considerably  less  than 
an  hour,  the  committee  returned  to  the  court  room,  and  by  its 
chairman  reported  that  they  had  found  the  convention  at  the 
Bleecker  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  had  read  the  resolutions  and 
made  the  communication  with  Avhich  they  were  charged;  where- 
upon after  some  little  delay,  the  convention  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  and  adjourned. 

During  the  some  little  delay  of  which  the  committee's  chairman 
speaks,  there  was  undoubtedly  some  pretty  lively  work  inside  the 
church.  The  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  committee  from  the 
court  room  seems  to  have  been  the  incentive  to  certain  rowdies, 
ripe  for  mischief,  who  had  been  in  the  building  ail  along,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  such  had  crowded  their  way  in  with  the  commit* 
tee.  There  was  a  good  deal  ot  noise,  some  threats  of  violence^ 
hymn  books  and  other  missiles  were  tossed  about,  and  a  few 
assaults  were  made.  Spencer  Kellogg,  a  man  of  stalwart  frame 
and  undoubted  courage,  suffered  his  coat  to  be  torn  from  his  back, 
seemingly  conscious  tbat  history  could  be  made  in  that  way  very 
favorably.  Alvan  Stewart,  a  still  larger  man,  although  enfeebled 
by  years  of  ill  health,  on  being  laid  hold  of  by  a  notorious  bully, 
treated  that  worthy  to  some  new  experience  in  gyratory  and 
saltatory  exercise.  As  for  the  riot  in  the  street,  "all  of  which  I 
saw  and  a  part  of  which  I  was,"  all  accounts  of  it  that  I  have  read 
are  very  much  exaggerated.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  committee  of  twenty-five,  there  had  been  no  disturbance 
either  outside  or  iniide  of  the  church.     There  may  have  been  one 
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hundred   men  in    the    street,  many  of    wliom    seemed    liesitatin^' 
whether  or  not  to  go  inside;  but  wlien  the  committee  with  its  strong 
following  came  up  Ble.cker  street,  by  that  mysterious  proc  .ss  so 
well  known,  and  yet  so  wholly  inexplicablef,  by  which  a  crowd,  from 
nobody  knows  where,  will  rally  on  a  given  point  all  at  once,  from 
the  space  between  Genesee  and  Charlotte  streets  and  far  beyond,  and 
part  of  Charlotte  street  were  noiselessly  packed  with  men.     It  cer- 
tainly looked  formidable,  for  it  bore  every  appearance  of  being  pre- 
concerted.   The  church  was  completely  filled  already,  and  strenuous, 
continued  and  unavailing  eftort  was  going  on  to  make  it  more  full. 
Making  my  way  slowly  through  the  crowd  from  one  circumference 
to  the  other,  and  by  sundry  jostlings  made  to  permeate  it  pretty 
thoroughly,  it  was  not  long  before   I  became  satisfied  that  there 
was   no  serious   cause  for  apprehension.     The   crowd  was  mainly 
inspired  by  curiosity,  and  it  was  mostly  silent ;  but  here  and  there 
I  encountered  men  whose   specialties  in   character   were  so  well 
known    that    no    proclamation     was     needed    to    explain     their 
presence.     Some  there  were  who  discussed  the  situation,  criticised 
the  action  of  the  court  room  meetinor  on  beino-  informed  of  it,  and 
expressed  astonishment  when  certain  of  the  committee  of  twenty-five 
were  named.     Some  there  w^ere,  of  course  who  looked  at  tlie  atfair 
in  a  different  light,  but  as  far  as   my  observation  extended,  these 
were    comparatively    few  in  numl)er.      Tlie  discussion,   if  a  hap- 
hazard street  talk,  held  under  exciting  circumstances,  can  be  so 
called,   was    certainly   more    temperate  than    could    have    been 
expected.     Now,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  there  were  but  few,  if  any, 
abolitionists  in  that  crowd.     They  were  in  the  cliurch,  so  that  the 
sense  of  that  meeting  in  the  street,  as  gleaned  by  myself  and  by 
many    others,    was  the    sense    of    men  who    had    no    sympathy 
with  abolitionism,  and  very  little  respect  for  its  advocates,  and 
their  verdict  was  that  the  interference,  in  any  way,  with  the  anti- 
slavery  convention  was  impolitic,  unjust  and  singularly  lacking  in 
common  sense. 

When  the  court  room  contingent  had  been  inside  the  church 
perhaps  twenty  minutes  there  came  a  sudden  disturbance  on  the 
easterly  border  of  the  crowd,  some  turbulence,  some  shoutin<4,  and 
a  swaying  of  the  multitude  towards  Genesee  street,  all  caused  by 
the  irruption  of  a  squad  of  roughs,  bringing  with  them  the 
apparel  of  a  rilled  hook  and  ladder  house.  Very  soon  the  end  of 
a  long  ladder  swung  into  the  air  and  quickly  found  lodgment  on 
the  church  roof  a  few  feet  from  the  Charlotte  street  corner.  A 
moment  thereafter  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  two  men  appeared 
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betu-een  tbe  runc^s  of  the  la<l<.lor,  and  then  a  stranger  at  my  side 
ill  good  clothes  and  of  rather  gentlemanly  mien,  ejaculated  sotto 
CO'X,  "that  won't  do;  that  mu-t  be  stopped,"  and  quickly  disap- 
|K-ared.  Happening  to  look  towards  the  church  front  a  few 
niiiuites  later,  I  saw  liim  forcing  his  way  wedge-like  through  the 
interstices  of  the  compact  throng  on  the  stoop  and  in  the  doorways. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  he  who  conveyed  to  the  inside  the  pregnant 
intelligence  that  danger  was  impending  outside;  for,  not  long 
thereafter,  there  was  a  sligiit  commotion  on  the  stoop,  and  then 
some  one  was  speaking,  but  I  could  neither  see  the  speaker  nor  get 
the  import  of  his  words.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  Mr, 
Charles  A.  Mann,  who,  it  has  been  said,  came  out  of  the  church, 
announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  was  the  agent  of  the  owner  of 
the  property,  which  was  strictly  private  property,  and,  appealing 
to  good  sense  and  good  nature,  besought  for  it  protection  from 
violence.  Looking  again  towards  the  ladder  I  saw  that  the  two 
men  had  paused  when  nearly  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  building 
having  apparently  been  arrested  by  shouts  from  below.  They  had 
been  laboriously  hauling  up  on  the  ladder  some  of  the  tackle  of 
the  hook  and  ladder  company.  They  went  no  higher,  came  back 
to  the  ground,  did  no  mischief  at  that  time,  and  I  suppose,  formed 
part  of  the  crowd  that  before  long  thronged  out  of  the  church 
into  Bleecker  street,  and  surged  down  Genesee  street  in  rapidly 
swelling  volume.  Strangers  were  denied  admittance  into  nearly 
every  tavern  in  the  street — and  the  street  at  that  time  was  almost 
lined  with  them — and  into  many  stores;  or  were  indiscriminately 
hustled  out  into  the  rain,  which  had  begun  to  fall.  Oat  of  pure 
sympathy  a  good  many  abolitionists  were  made  that  day.  Before 
we  reached  Broad  street  the  twelve  pound  gun  Saratoga,  captured 
from  Burgoyne,  was  thundering  at  the  river  bridge,  and  its  notes 
were  interpreted  to  be  those  of  triumph  rather  than  of  intimidation. 
The  anti-slavery  convention  had  adjourned. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  convention  was  not  one  of 
delegates;  but  was  really  a  mass  convention  of  abolitionists  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  anti-slavery  society.  It 
numbered  from  eight  to  ten  hundred,  and  thirty-six  out  of  the 
fifty-six  counties  of  the  State  were  represented.  Among  those 
present  was  one  man  who  was  not  an  abolitionist.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  identified  from  its  beginning  with  the  scheme 
of  African  colonization,  to  which  he  had  given  his  best  service  in 
influence  and  eloquence,  and  profusely  of  his  substance.  His 
name  was  Gerrit  Smith.     He  came  to  the  meeting  as  a  spectator, 
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folly  realizing  the  significance  of  tbe  gathering,  with  no  liostile 
feeling  towards  it,  and  certainly  no  predilection.  During  the  last 
moments  of  the  convention,  amidst  great  confusion,  his  voice  wa3 
heard  above  the  uproar,  in  those  resonant  ami  pervasive  tones 
"which  always  made  themselves  heard,  inviting  the  people  to  go 
home  wi:h  him,  where  he  premised  them  kind  welcome  and  cordial 
hospitality.  Nearly  four  hundred  persons  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  work  of  the  convention  was 
finished  at  Peterboro,  and,  not  very  long  afterwards,  a  champion 
of  colonization  was  transformed  into  a  thrice-armed  champion  of 
emancipation. 

From  1836  to  1843  the  Bleecker  Street  Church  was  the  favorite 
rallying  point,  not  only  of  abolitionists,  but  also  of  advanced 
thinkers,  as  they  liked  to  call  themselves,  of  almost  every  school. 
Was  a  new  hobby  to  be  ridden,  here  was  the  place  to  ride  it.  It  was 
here  that  anti-slavery  agitators  kept  themselves  ever  in  the  public 
eye,  and  the  place  w^as  long  familiar  with  the  presence  of  Alvan 
Stewart,  Gerrit  Smith,  Beriah  Green,  William  Lloyd  Gariison, 
F.  D.  Culver,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  Friend  Fuller, 
and  Abby  Ktdly.  There,  too,  Father  Miller  preached  his  doctrine 
of  the  destruction  of  the  world  as  appointed  for  the  year  1843, 
and  enrolled  a  surprising  number  of  believers. 

Early  spring  of  the  yenr  1838  brought  with  it  something  in 
strong  contrast  with  all  that  I  have  been  telling.  Mr.  Hopkins 
had  resigned  his  pastorate,  gone  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Buffalo,  and  ha<l  been  succeeded  after  a  while,  by  Rev.  xVmos 
Savage,  who  was  now  pastor  of  the  church.  Elder  Jacob  Knapp, 
a  noted  Baptist  revivalist,  had  been  invited  to  Utica  by  the  people 
of  Bethel  Ciiapel  in  State  street,  where  he  preached  day  and  night, 
two  weeks.  The  house  proving  to  be  too  small  for  the  numbers 
that  flocked  to  it,  he  came  down  to  the  Bleeeker  Street  Church, 
where  he  preached  three  weeks  to  a  house  uniformly  ti^Ued  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  the  night  meetings  seldom  breaking  up  before 
eleven  o'clock.  At  last  the  meetings  overtiowed  into  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  revival  scenes  ended.  Nothing 
like  this  religious  awakening  had  been  known  since  the  great 
Finney  revival  of  1826,  which  it  surpassed.  Eight  hundred 
persons  were  converted,  and  among  them  were  men  of  prominence 
in  business,  professional,  and  olhcial  life. 

Mr.  Savage  was  followed  in  the  year  1839  by  Rev.  C.  Edwards 
Lester,  who  acted  as  pastor  of  the  church  down  to  the  time  of 
its  breaking   up   as  a   Presbyterian    organization    in    1840.      jMr. 
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Lester  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Glory  and  Shame  of 
Kni;hind,"  a  sensational  hook,  much  talked  abaut,  sharply  criticised 
n»{<i  .mercilessly  ridiculed  in  its  day,  and  which  he  wrote  during  his 
brief  residence  here.  He  was  also  joint  editor  with  Jarvis  M. 
Hatch  of  the  first  Utica  daily  newspap-r,  A.  D.  1841. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1841  a  Conirregitional  Society,  which  had 
been  organized  the  year  before  by  Rev.  Theodore  Spencer,  and 
which  had  worshiped  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  the 
museum  building,  hired  tlie  Bleecker  Street  Church  and  occupied 
it  for  about  three  years.  Mr.  Spencer  was  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  intellect, .trained  by  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law 
before  he  entered  upon  the  Christian  ministry;  and  his  character 
was  marked  by  corresponding  force  and  persistence.  "Xo  pastor 
in  Utica  or  elsewhere  more  completely  swayed  his  hearers."  He 
was  entitled  by  inheritance  to  these  gifts  of  mind  and  character, 
for  bis  father  was  New  York's  great  chief  justice,  Ambrose 
Spencer.  After  losing  his  voice  Mr.  Spencer  had  to  give  up  his 
pulpit  and  all  public  speaking,  whereupon  his  society  was  dis- 
banded. 

The  years  1841,  1842  and  1843  were  signalized  by^  a  compre- 
hensive and  systematic  effort  in  the  cause  of  temperance  all  over 
the  country.  It  had  for  its  legend  "'moral  suasion,"  and  its 
canonized  patroness  was  Martha  Washington.  This  movement, 
known  in  temperance  annals  as  the  Washingtonian,  was  more 
generally  successful  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  had  been  or, 
possibly,  has  been  since.  In  Utica,  beside  numberless  week  day 
meetings,  there  were  meetings  every  Sunday  afternoon,  during  the 
temperate  months,  in  the  old  Academy  yard  on  John  street.  The 
general  meeting  of  the  temperance  societies  was  always  held  in 
the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  and  one  of  them  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
was  made  memorable  by  circumstance  and  association.  The  seats, 
alleys  and  doorways  of  the  church  were  crowded,  and  hundreds 
being  unable  to  get  beyond  the  porch,  went  away  disappointed. 
This  meeting  was  addressed  by  that  gilted  foster  son  of  Oneida, 
Thomas  H.  Flandraii.  In  accents  musical  and  persuasive  and  in 
that  form  of  diction  combined  of  strength  and  delicacy  of  finish, 
of  which  he  was  the  pre-eminent  master,  he  set  forth  and  enforced  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  hour.  The  pathetic 
allusion  to  another  foster  son  of  Oneida,  "  Oh,  breathe  not  his  name," 
the  willing  slave  and  victim  of  dissolute  habits,  was  the  only 
illustration  used  in  the  discourse,  and  certainly  none  other  was 
needed.     The  burden  of  Mr.  Flandrau's  address   being  the  argu- 
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ment  tliat  complete  sobriety  is  coniplete^t  wisdom,  what  closing 
words  so  apt  as  the  words  he  used,  the  words  of  King  Solomon, 
"Iler  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths' are 
peace." 

The  Congregational  Society  having  been  disbanded,  the  church 
edifice  stood  empty  until  liev.  J.  II.  ^lellvaine,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  from  Little  Falls,  came  to  Utica,  hiied  the  building  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  organized  a  new  Presbyterian  church,  con- 
nected it  with  the  old  school  wing  of  that  body  and  named  it 
Westminster.  Tliis  church  prospered  from  the  outset  under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Mr.  ]McIlvaine.  It  remained  in 
Bleecker  street  about  two  years,  and  then  bought  the  Universaiist 
house  of  worshi})  in  Devereux  street,  to  which  it  removed  ;  and  hr^re 
ends  the  twenty  years'  history  of  Piesbyterianism  and  its  cog- 
nate Congregationalism  as  connected  with  the  Bleecker  Street 
Church. 

The  financial  history  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in 
all  the  experience  of  that  crowning  per[)lexity  known  as  church. 
debt.  As  early  as  December  8,  1830,  only  four  years  after  the 
building  was  dedicated,  a  decree  of  foreclosure  of  mortg^aore  was 
entered  in  favor  of  Charles  E.  Dudley,  of  Albany,  for  $8,720. 
This  money,  borrowed  on  mortgage,  had  undoubt'edly  been  used 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the  property,  amounting  to 
$15,000.  3Ir.  Dudley,  having  acquired  title,  rented  the  church 
from  time  to  time  to  the  various  religious  bodies  that  occupied  it 
from  1831  to  1847.  A  glance  at  that  page  of  the  books  of  Mr. 
Dudley's  agent  in  Utica,  headed  '•  Bleecker  Street  Church,'* 
wherein  many  well  know^n  and  resp.ected  names  are  continuously 
recorded  in  unhappy  alliance  with  promissory  notes,  decorated  here 
and  there  w  ith  cash  entries,  helps  explain  the  reason  for  frequent 
change  of  ministers,  as  well  as  the  ever  shifting  ingredients  of 
congregation  and  membership.  In  the  year  1847,  however,  all 
trouble  of  this  kind  was  finally  ended  by  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  the  Bleecker  Street  Baptist  Church  for  $6,450,  that  body  having 
already  occupied  it  two  years  as  a  tenant. 

Two  occurrences  in  the  year  1851  seem  worthy  of  record  in  this 
connection:  The  annual  meeting  in  May  of  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly,  new  school,  had  been  appointed  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Utica  ;  but  as  the  church  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  the  preceding  January,  the  <«peinng  meeting  of  the 
assembly  was  held  in  Concert  Hail,  Broad  street,  then  occupied  by 
the  congregation  as  a  temporary  j>lace  of  worship.     The  assembly 
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then  afljourned  to  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  where  the  rest  of 
the  sessious  were  held.  The  representation  fronri  the  Presbyteries 
is  said  to  have  been  nnusualtv  able,  and  the  delil>erations  were 
presided  over  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  as  modera- 
tor. While  here,  Mr.  Barnes  was  the  guest  of  his  scliool-fellow  at 
Fairfield  Academy,  Judge  Hiram  Denio.  The  session  was 
signalized  by  the  visit  to  Utica  of  Millard  Fillmore,  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  assembly  cordially  accepted  the 
invitation  extended  by  the  citizens  and  common  council  to  join 
them  in  receiving  him. 

The  other  occurrence,  which,  on  some  accounts,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  almost  unseemly  to  record  on  the  same  page  with  the  fore- 
going, was  the  concert  given,  on  the  14th  of  July,  by  Jenny  Lind, 
the  much  overpraised  *' Swedish  nightingale."  The  eclat  that 
attended  Jenny  Lind's  brief  but  very  protitable  visit  to  this 
country,  was  the  result  of  most  careful  planning  iu  every  detail. 
For  the  sale  of  tickets  iu  Utica,  the  firm  of  Hawley,  Fuller  &  Co., 
booksellers,  gave  up  the  afternoon  use  of  their  store,  No.  156 
Genesee  street,  and  had  to  put  up  the  window  shutters  and  place 
policemen  at  the  door  to  hold  back  a  frenzied  crowd.  To  a  recent 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  he  made  reply 
in  substance  as  follows:  That  he  charged  nothing  for  the  use  of 
the  store,  and  paid  three  dollai's  for  his  own  ticket  along  w^ith  the 
crowd.  That  he  was  at  that  date  young  and  inexperienced.  That 
the  nightingale  gave  the  trustees  of  the  church,  per  contract  with 
her  business  agent,  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  building, 
and  that  the  same  niglitingale  also  gave  her  agent  a  vituperative 
scolding  for  not  making  a  better  bargain.  This  was  not  the  only 
concert  of  a  secular  character  given  in  the  church.  Among  others 
was  one  by  W.  V.  Wallace,  pianist  and  violinist,  July  25,  1843. 
Mr.  Wallace  afterwards  wrote  two  very  successful  operas. 
Henry  Russell,  a  wonderfully  gifted  baritone,  who  set  to  music 
some  scraps  of  English  verse,  which  he  could  sing  with  extraor- 
dinary effect,  gave  a  concert  here  July  27  of  the  same  year. 

I  leave  to  a  future  annalist  the  pleasant  task  of  completing  the 
history  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
record  from  1S45  to  1888,  the  forty-three  years  during  which  the 
building  has  been  occu})ied  by  the  organization  known  as  the 
Bleecker  Street  Bajttist  Church,  ^ly  hope  is  that  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  ample  records  and  first  rate  memories.  If  his 
narrative  proves  to  be,  in  most  respects,  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  one   I  have  been   reading,  it  will  be  because  it  will  tell  of 
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aniform  anj  full  prosperity  in  all  things  which  concern  the  great 
purpose  for  which  ministers  are  ordained,  the  gospel  is  preached, 
churches  are  built,  and  congregations  are  gathered.  It  will  also 
have  to  tell  of  a  single  pastorate,  covering  the  whole  ]>eriod  and 
more,  almost  unexampled  in  its  length  and  signal  in  its  usefulness. 
My  best  wish  for  pastor  and  people  is  that  when  their  time-honored 
sanctuary  is  razed  to  its  foundation,  and  they  shall  have  found  a 
new  home  in  a  smiling  vicinage,  there  may  be  no  vain  regrets,  no 
home  sickness;  and  that  for  them  may  be  realized,  in  its  full 
significance,  the  seer's  prediction,  ''The  glory  of  this  latter  house 
ehall  be  greater  than  of  the  former." 


AKCIENT  ITICA. 


BY  PROF.  GEOKGE  C.  SAWYEIt. 


Delivered  before  the  Society  February  12,  1884. 


A  year  ago  last  summer,  ]Mayor  Burdiek  received  from  Paris  a 
publication  entitled  "  Relation  of  an  Archajological  Mission  to 
Tunis,"  by  Count  d'  Ilerrisson,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  member  of  the  French  Academy.  It  was  directed  to  "  The 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Utica  in  the  United  States."  The  foreign 
scholars,  under  whose  auspices  this  work  of  excavation  was  done 
on  the  site  of  arcient  Utica,  Africa,  knowing  of  the  existence  in  this 
*^New  World"'  of  a  modern  city  of  Uiica,  had  thought  appropri- 
ate to  make  it  a  recipient  of  the  results  of  their  discoveries.  Mayor 
Burdiek  handed  over  this  copy  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  Utica  Academy,  with  an  implied  condition  that  I  would  at 
some  lime  make  known  by  translation  its  contents.  Embodying 
the  results  of  my  examination  of  this  French  work,  and  combining 
them  with  material  from  other  sources,  I  shall  speak  to  you  this 
evening  of  "  Ancient  Uiica."  This  subject  seems  plain  enough, 
and  yet  at  the  outset  the  question  occurs  which  ancient  Utica? 
Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  researches'of  that  indefatigable 
explorer  (whom  xVmerica  may  claim  as  a  citizen  by  adoption,)  at 
Hissarlik  in  A^ia  Elinor,  one  of  the  supposed  sites  of  Troy.  Dr. 
Schliemann  claims  to  have  excavated  there  seven  layers,  each  pre- 
senting in  turn  a  less  and  less  modern  town,  before  reaching,  at 
last,  the  foundation  of  that  city  so  famed  in  story  and  in  song. 
Now,  although  as  many  distinct  towns  are  not  revealed  by  the 
researches  on  tlie  site  of  African  Utica,  yet  there  were  several 
ancient  Uticas  the  traces  of  which  we  can  discern  in  history  and 
in  these  excavations.  But  first  as  to  the  site  of  this  settlement. 
In  longitude  7',  44^'  2"  and  about  37^  of  X.  latitude,  twenty-one 
miles  from  Tunis  and  twenty-six  miles  from  Carthage  in  the  African 
district  known  as  Zeugitania  was  situated  the  city  of  which  I  am  to 
speak  to  you.  Already,  at  a  remote  Pho-'uician  epoeli,  it  was  a 
port  of  the  first  order ;  under  the  Roman  dominion,  it  was,  at  its  best 
estate,  the  second  city  of  Africa,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 
One  derivation  of  the  name  of  Utica  from  the  Phirni-jian  signifies 
**  the  ancient  city."     But   no  city  of  antiquity  has  ever  received 
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from  its  own  people  this  clesignation.  If  one  invokes  Xeapolis 
(Naples) — new  city,  the  answer  is  that  this  name  was  given  hy 
strangers  and  that  Naples  was  really  named  Parthenopolis  (u*  the 
"city  of  the  Virgin."  So  now  we  give  the  name  of  Constanti- 
nople to  a  city  known  to  its  own  proprietors  only  by  that  of  Stam- 
boul.  The  determination  of  the  etynjology  of  the  name  of  the 
city  is  of  capital  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  religious 
monuments  there  discovered,  because  the  ancient  cities  always  bore 
the  name  of  the  deity  especially  honored,  and  who  was  accordingly 
called  its  eponymous  deity.  The  name  of  Carthage,  as  given  by 
its  own  people,  is  Ca-^cabe — head  of  a  horse.  Now  since  the  decipher- 
ing of  the  Moabite  stone,  the  rendering  given  by  tradition  loose 
and  inaccurate  as  it  often  is,  ?*.  ^.,  that  the  head  of  a  horse  Avas  of 
good  augury,  as  denoting  the  spirited  cliaracter  and  success  in  war 
of  the  future  race,  must  give  way  to  the  newer,  which,  in  this  ca3e> 
is  really  the  old  meaning  of  the  word,  Caccabe — star,  Caccabim — 
plural,  as  in  Chernbin  and  S^raphin — the  two  stars  or  the  Dioscuri. 
Now  in  the  only  Phoenician  medal  of  Utica,  which  has  been 
thus  far  sutliciently  classified,  there  appear  on  one  side  the  two 
Stars  (Caccabim)  and  the  two  faces  of  the  Dioscuri,  on  the  other 
two  horses.  On  the  medals  struck  under  the  reign  of  Augustus 
we  find  the  Dioscuri  under  the  features  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  thus  assimilating  the  one  to  the  God  Castor  and  the 
other  to  Pollux,  and  thus  ingeniously  preserving  their  national 
deities.  The  result  of  this  comparison  is  that  Carthage  and  Utica 
had  lor  their  common  divinities  the  Dioscuri,  and  both  derived  their 
Dames  therefrom.  But  the  name  of  Utica  is  found  upon  the  above 
mentioned  medal  in  Phoenician  character,  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  A.  T.  G.,  in  w^hich  the  G  is  doubtless  substituted  vulgarly 
for  a  Q,  which  gives  the  meaning — castratus — gelding.  Thus 
Utica  is  shown  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Castor,  Ciirthage  to  Pol- 
lux,— the  Dioscuri. 

Utica  was  formerly  a'  city  on  the  border  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  with  a  port,  but  to-day  the  seashore  is  distant  four  miles 
inconsequence  of  two  causes;  first,  the  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  river  Medjeda:  besides  there  has  been  a  gralual  rising  of 
the  African  coast,  a  part  of  those  movements  of  alternate  emersion 
and  submersion  noted  by  geologists  as  having  occurred  as  well  in 
Europe  and  America  within  historical  periods.  Thus  the  plain 
surrounding  Utica  bears  all  the  indications  of  having  emerged 
from  the  sea,  so  that  the  place  it  now  occupies  was  formerly 
bathed  bv  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.     In  the  earlier  times. 
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Xortli  Africa  was   occupied  by  a   Berber  population.     Xext  came 
tlio   Aryan   mi'^i-ations.      Mou'iments   iiHlicatc  the   arrival    of  the 
Japlioliles  ^-o  calleel,  co!iteni|)orarv  with   the    vv\^u  of  1  Jameses  TI. 
"VVIiatwasthe  motive  of  tliese  invasions?     These  early  navigators, 
Greeks  and  Plia'uicians,  were  especially  engaged   in   the  commerce 
of  tin,  then  a  rare  metal.     It  has  been  said  that  the  Egyptian  civ- 
ilization was  the   direct   result   of  the   discovery  of  bronzed  iron. 
"Without    steel   it    was    impossible    to    cut     the    huge    blocks    of 
granite  composing  its   architecture.     Egypt,  an   alluvial    district, 
possesses  neither  iron  nor  copper,     Cyprus  proilucad,  indeed,  both 
iron   and  copper,  but  bronze,  the   most  used  of  all  metals   by  the 
ancients,  could   be  obtained   only  by  the   aid  of  tin,  and  that  at  a 
great  distance   irom  Egyi>t.     Thus  the  tin   which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  those  magnificent   bronzes   that  are  exhumed  from 
the  tombs  of  upper  Egypt,  came  from  Spun,  Britain  or  the  Cau- 
casus, and  thus   from   the   most  remote   times  the   Egyptians  are 
found  to  have  been  in  more  or  less  direct  relations  with  those  coun- 
tries that  produce  this  metal.     It  follows  that  the  Egyptian  civili- 
zation being  the   result  of  the   discovery  of  bronze   could    not  be 
born  in  Egypt,  but  that   its  initiators  came  from  the  Caucasus  or 
the  Atlantic  coasts.     Various  reasons  may  be  given   to  prove  that 
these  civilizers  of  Egypt  came  from  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  perhaps 
the  descen<lants  of  the  constructors  of  the  hugv  stone  monuments 
of  Arraonica    were    the    builders   of  the  pyramids  and  obelisks  of 
Egypt.     The   Egyy>tian   monuments   have   transmitted   to  us  por- 
traits of  ])eople  inhabiting   the   borders  of  the  Black  Sea.     These 
were  clothed  in  skin,  whence   the  name   of  Esau  given  to  them  in 
the  Bible.     Connng  from  the  north  and  sweeping  along  with  them 
the  various  tribes  on  their  route,  under  the  name  of  Hyksos  or 
brigands  on   horseback,  compare  the   Greek    for   horse-furnislied 
"men,  they  ruled  Egypt  for  tive  centuries,  finally  becoming  nation- 
alized, as  the  Xormans  in  France  and  the  Xorman  French   in  Eng- 
land.    It  is  thought  by  our  explorers  that  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Hyksos    were   Greeks.     The   Egyptian   monuments  preserve   the 
name  and  ottice  of  their  divinity  represented  by  an  ape  Kekrops, 
seated  on  a  sharpened  stake,  a  most  archaic  type.     This  is  a  kind 
of  deformed  dwarf,  emblematic  of  the  embryo  sun,  or  Bacchus  in 
the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  well  known  to  have  been  the  divinity  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Egy[)t,and  since  the  twentieth 
century  before  our  era,  even  to  the  end  of  paganism,  it  lias  not 
ceased  to  be  the  national  divinity  of  the  whole  Greek  race,  adored 
in  all  their  mvsteries  as  the   Lord  of  the  Xorth  pole  and  the  God 
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of  life  aud  death,  Xow  it  is  this  very  deformed  deity  whom  the 
recent  explorers  have  found  in  the  excavations  at  Utica  with  the 
cones  of  stone  or  baked  earth  called  by  archaeologists  fusaioles  or 
whori<s,  because  they  resemble  the  balances  of  sj)indles.  The  most 
probable  o})inion  of  their  use  is  that  they  received  the  ends  of 
pieces  of  wood  that  were  rubbed  together  to  produce  fire  by 
friction,  while  the  cones  protected  the  hand  of  the  operator.  These 
were  also  found  by  tliousands  in  the  excavations  at  Troy  or 
Hissarlik.  Thus  tliese  indicate  the  immigration  from  the  North 
retained  by  the  Greeks  in  memory  as  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
Language,  pro{»erly  understood,  helps  to  the  indication  of  the 
presence  of  Greeks  in  far  away  times.  Trito  is  a  lake  in  Xorth 
Africa,  and,  says  Francis  Lenormant,  the  name  of  the  sacred  lake 
remained  as  a  last  vestige  of  the  time  w^hen  the  inhabitants  used 
an  Aryan  tongue.  For  Triton  we  find  all  through  Grecian 
land  as  the  name  of  a  river  in  Crete,  Thessaly,  Ba^otia,  Doris, 
Thrace.  The  renowned  Pallas,  the  guardian  deity  of  Athen*,  was 
surnamed  the  Triton-born.  Thus  indications  remained  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  Acha^ans  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Aryan 
tribes  of  Xorth  Africa  in  the  period  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth dynasties.  The  Lybian  was  distinguished  from  the  Hellenic 
Pallas  by  a  crocodile  in  place  of  an  owl.  This  may  not  at  first 
sight  appear  pleasing,  but  when  we  translate  from  the  Greek  croc- 
odeilos,  I.  e.,  the  satfron  aurora'  or  the  tinted  morning,  the  meaning 
becomes  more  gracious.  Herodotus,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C., 
described  the  people  near  Tunis  as  blonde  in  type,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  says  our  French  author,  that  among  the  opponents  of 
the  French  in  their  colonizing  attempts  in  Africa  at  the  present 
day  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Argonauts.  So  of  those  who 
founded  old  Ulica,  Zouaves.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Zouaves, 
a  name  coming  from  the  Africans  employed  in  the  French  military 
service.  But  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Zeugitai,  as  founders  of  Utica, 
a  name  given  to  the  sailors  who  rowed  in  the  middle  of  the  galleys, 
and  this  was  the  place  mainly  occupied  by  the  Dioscuri  on  the  ship 
Argo.  But  Zeugos  may  mean  a  yoke  of  horses,  and  this  is  met  with 
on  Utica  medals  of  the  Roman  epoch. 

The  primitive  people  who  were  settlers  four  thousand  years  ago 
CD  the  borders  of  Lake  Triton  are  still  found  there  together 
with  the  same  names  and  the  same  kind  of  civilization,  for  they 
have  crystalized  into  Mussulman  barbarism,  out  we  have  ourselves 
(writes  Le  Comte  d'  Herisson)  seen  handsome  blonde  Kabyles 
wearing  exactly  the  same  garments  clasped  at  the  shoulders  that 
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are  represented  on  the  most  archaic  Greek  statues.  The  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Phcrnicians  is  "  The  Reds,"  as  Indian 
tribes  are  now  named.  For  tlie  custom  of  painting  themselves 
was  widely  spread  among  the  ancients  as  among  our  American 
savages,  and  it  was  in  the  mode  to  paint  upon  tlie  body  one's  coat 
of  arms.  As  our  investigator  observes,  these  excavations,  in 
accord  with  classic  historians  and  new  documents  drawn  from  the 
hieroglyphic  history  of  Egypt,  completely  establish  the  proposition 
that  Zeugitania,  the  district  of  North  Africa  where  Utica  was- 
situated,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  centers  of  civilization  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin;  that  6,000  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the 
indispensable  stations  of  the  caravans  which  carried  to  Egypt 
the  metal  needed  for  the  making  of  bronze,  which  was 
procured  from  abroad  and  arrived  at  Utica  by  following  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  or  Mauritania  and  ^[orocco.  Thus  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  earliest  foundation  of  Utica  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time,  and  that  before  the  Phcenicians  from  Tyre  had 
established  themselves  there,  theyjiad  been  preceded  by  a  Berber 
Arab,  and  also  by  a  Pelasgi  or  Grecian  layer  now  amalgamated. 

This  brings  us  to  the  more  strictly  historic  period,  that  of  the 
Tyrians.  Originally  an  agricultural  people,  they  seem  to  have 
been  dominated  by  a  Greek  aristocracy,  who  taught  the  Phceni- 
cians to  navigate  by  making  them  row  on  their  galleys,  and  the 
traces  of  this  servitude  are  found  both  in  the  Bible  and  in 
Sanchoniathon,  the  Ph(i?nician  theologerand  historian.  M.  Renan 
has  brought  to  light  in  his  highly  important  Tyrian  researches,  a 
curious  inscription  attesting  the  victory  of  a  Sidonian  at  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  claiming  the  relationship  which  united  the 
Hellens  to  the  founders  of  Thebes.  Certainly  these  founders  came 
from  Sidon,  but  were  thej  of  Semitic  origin  ?  Agenor,  father  of 
Cadmu*',  his  motiier  Telephassn,  his  sister  Europa,  bear  names 
purely  Greek,  and  it  is  not  proven  that  his  own  can  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Cadmus  in  Sanclioniathon,  which  means  ancient. 
More  likely  he  had  two  names,  Greek  and  Phoenician,  as  Dido, 
who  was  called  in  Greek  Elissa.  Sidon,  up  to  its  destruction  by 
the  Grteco-Philistines,  1209  B.  C,  appears  to  have  exerted  upon 
Tyre  the  same  check  as  did  Carthage  upon  Utica.  But  Pelasgic  or 
Greek  tribes,  remnants  of  those  who  had  invaded  Egypt  and  been 
repressed  by  Ranieses  II,  were  there  received  and  directed  up>on 
Zeugitania,  where  they  found  brothers  of  former  migrations. 
Utica,  the  historic  city  of  that  name,  was  founded  11 58  B.  C.  At 
this  period  it  was  the  Greek  element  which  still  dominated  in  all 
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these  Pelasgo-Libyun  settlements.  There  exists  noiiatue  more 
Greek  lliaii  that  of  Pygtnaliou,  the  brother  of  Dido,  who  slew  her 
husband  Siclueus,  also  a  Greek  name.  Dido,  as  we  liave  said,  had 
two  names,  and  this  was  eommonly  the  case  with  these  raonarclis, 
as  with  vSolomon,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  east  was 
already,  what  it  has  not  ceased  to  be,  inhabited  by  populations 
juxtaposed  of  different  origins  and  languages,  living  side  by  side, 
•without  wholly  commingling,  and  each  having  the  upper  hand  in 
turn.  The  popular  or  Semitic  faction,  enriched  by  commerce,  got 
possession  of  the  young  Pygmalion,  formed  him  in  accordance 
with  their  ideas,  and  made  use  of  him  to  expel,  with  his  sister,  all 
that  remained  of  the  Sidonian  aristocracy.  Thus  expelled  they 
took  refuge  on  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Caccabe.  In  the 
foundation  of  a  new  city  of  Tyre,  new  city  so  called  by  foreigners 
only,  or  Carthage,  Utican  colonists  assisted. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  intercourse  prevailing  between  the 
Greeks  and  Semites,  Greek  inscriptions  are  not  met  with  at  Utica, 
and  the  Greek  Zcugitana  must  have  early  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Tyrian  colonists  of  Carthage.  They  preserved,  however,  their 
autonomy,  with  a  senate  and  council  of  sutFetes  of  their  own. 
The  Utican  horse  moreover  representing  them  upon  Carthaginian 
medals,  according  to  the  value  of  the  letters  preceding  the  radical 
T  Q  or  T  G  means  adjoined  or  castrated,— translation  as  above  shown 
of  Greek  castor.  In  the  flourishing  and  honorable  times  of  piracy, 
Utica  was  much  better  situated  than  Carthage,  since  it  barred  the 
Mediterranean  between  Africa  and  Sicily,  but  when  regular 
oommerce  prevailed  and  the  Phoenician  population  of  Carthage 
was  constantly  increased,  wdiile  the  Pela«gic  or  Greek  element 
found  themselves  forever  separated  from  the  lands  from  which 
they  had  set  out,  Utica  fell  under  the  tutelage  of  Carthage,  to 
which  the  does  not  appear  to  have  resigned  herself  with  a  good 
grace,  since  she  never  ceased  to  nourish  an  implacable  hatred 
toward  her  puissant  suzerain.  On  occasion  of  the  second  treaty 
Detween  Home  and  Carthage  reported  by  Polybius,  it  is  stipulated 
that  there  shall  be  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  their  allies, 
and  between  the  Carthaginians,  the  Tyrians,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Utica  and  their  allies.  This  passage  is  important,  as 
showing  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not  recognize  the  Uticans 
as  Tyrians,  of  the  race  of  Shora,  as  they"  designated  themselves. 
After  the  first  Punic  VTar,  in  the  terrible  revolt  of  the  mercenaries 
when  Carthage  found  itself  called  on  to  suppress  the  inhabitants 
of  Utica,  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  the  latter  received  a  severe 
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lesson,  when  the  insurrection  was  criislied  by  Arailcar.  In  the 
second  Punic  War,  Polybiiis  speaks  of  a  height  commanding  Utica, 
which  was  occupied  by  Scipio.  lUit  after  a  fierce  assault  followed 
by  a  regular  siege,  such  was  the  strength  of  the  city  that  he  was 
uot  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  town.  At  the  opening  of 
the  third  Punic  War,  (146  B.  C.,)  the  inhabitants  of  Utica, 
judging  it  prudent  to  put  themselves  on  the  stronger  side,  and  also 
following  out  the  ill  will  long  entertained  by  them  against  the 
Bovereign  city,  voluntarily  made  submission  to  the  Romans,  and 
aided  Scipio  ^Emiliauus,  the  Second  Africanus,  in  destroying  Xew 
Tyre,  the  so  long  dreaded  and  so  long  powerful  Carthage.  Utica 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  IJome,  who  divided  among  her  inhabi- 
tants the  lands  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Bagrados,  and  she 
thus  became  again  for  more  than  a  century  the  first  emporium  of  the 
Central  African  coast.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  are  to  refer  the 
first  independent  coins  with  the  type  of  the  Dioscuri  and  the  yoke  of 
horses,  with  the  Phaniician  legend,  A.  T.  G.,  which  the  Greeks 
wrote  Irvfcs,  which  indicates  a  return  to  Greek  souvenirs  and  the 
ancient  name  of  Zeugis.  So,  perhaps,  we  may  see  in  this  name  of 
Atcghe,  in  place  of  Atique,  a  method  of  Ilellenizing  a  Phoenician 
name,  for  Atege  in  Greek  has  the  sense  of  height  which  suits  well 
the  situation  of  the  city, 

Utica  next  became  the  residence  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
who  remained  there  as  long  as  the  Roman  malediction  lasted, 
<}ondemning  Carthage  not  to  rise  from  its  ruins.  Augustus  made 
its  inhabitants  Roman  citizens,  together  with  the  title  of  a 
municipality,  and  Adrian  confirmed  and  advanced  these  privileges. 
Then  sharing  in  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world,  and  having  no 
more  to  fear  from  local  disturbances,  which  formerly  forced  it 
to  confine  itself  to  the  fortified  height  or  Acropolis,  the  city 
extended  on  all  sides  into  large  suburbs.  Yet  these  favors 
drew  upon  Utica  tempests,  which  did  not  allow  its  prosperity  to  be 
uninterrupted;  for  during  the  civil  wars  its  territory  was  chosen 
repeatedly  as  the  battlefield.  In  the  year  81  B.  C,  Pompey  the 
Great  defeated  there  the  adversaries  of  Sylla.  A'fter wards. 
Varus,  who  commanded  at  Utica,  ranged  himself  on  the  side 
of  Pompey.  The  Xumidiau  king  Juba,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Ciesar,  came  to  his  assistance,  defeated  and  slew"  Curio. 

But  Utica  is  especially  famed  as  the  death  place  of  Cato 
Uticensis,  who,  though  born  in  Italy,  received  the  surname  of 
Utica,  because  he  commanded  there  when  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  the  dramatic  circumstances  that  have  rendered  his  name 
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forever  celebrated.     Marcus   Porcius  Cato,   surnamed    Cato  TJti- 

censis,  was  the  fjreat  grandson  of  Cato  the   Censor.     Born  B.  C.  | 

95,  he  early  showed  signs  of  the   inflexibility  of  character  which  ^ 

was  to  render  him  illu^^trious.     Brought  up   in    tlie   house   of  his 

nncle,  Livius  Drusus,  who  shone  in  tlie  front  rank  of  the  Roman 

aristocracy,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the   study  of  Stoic  doctrines, 

and  cultivated  eloquence.     His  patrimony  was  considerable;  he 

made  use  of  it  only  to  serve  his   friends.     As  pra?tor,  he  restored 

order  to  the  public  treasury,  forced  the  agents  of  Sylla  to  pay 

back  the  public  money  whicli  they  had  abstracted,  practising  what 

we  now  call  civil  service  reform.     Devoting  himself  to  the  defense 

of  the  Republic,  he  sustained  Cicero  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 

of  Cataline,  and,  in  spite  of  Caesar's  eiForts,  had  the  conspirators 

condemned  to  death.     The  people  admired  him.     Caesar  separated 

him  from  the  city,  giving  him  a  mission  to  Cyprus.     He  opposed 

the  extraordinary  powers  which  Ciesar  and  Crassus  demanded,  and 

for  this  courageous   opposition  was    several   times   thrown   into 

prison. 

In  the  civil  war  he  took  sides  with  Pompey.  After  Pharsalia  he 
rallied  the  remnants  of  the  vanquished  army  and  embarked  for 
Africa.  x\rriving  at  the  Court  of  Juba,  he  left  the  command 
there  to  Scipio,  and  retired  to  Utica,  where  he  saved  the  lives  of 
those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Ca?sar,  and  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  put  to  death.  But  the  army  left  by  him  was  soou 
attacked  with  his  customary  energy  by  Caesar,  and  routed  at 
Thapsus.  The  conquerors,  by  forced  marches,  fell  upon  Utica. 
Cato  at  first  wished  to  defend  this  strong  position,  but  found  few 
to  second  him.  Then  he  resolved  to  die,  in  the  Roman  spirit 
attributed  by  Shakespeare  to  Brutus,  where  he  says  to  Cassius : 

*'  Cassius.  Then  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph. 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Brutus.     No,  Cassius;  Xo.     Think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome. 
•   He  bears  too  great  a  mind." 

But  first  he  took  care  to  ensure  the  departure  of  the  Pompeian 
senators,  by  embarking  them  for  Spain,  where,  a  few  weeks  after, 
defeated  with  Labienus  and  the  sons  of  Pompey,  in  the  bloody 
and  obstinately  contested  battle  of  Munda,  they  finally  rendered 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire  to  Julius  Ciesar.  Having 
made  these  last  dispositions,  Cato  supped  tranquilly,  seekilig  to 
divert  the  suspicions  of  his  friends;  then  he  gave  his  last  orders, 
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went  to  bed,  and  there  read  Plato  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Surprised  at  not  finding  by  his  pillow  his  sword,  usually  there,  he 
reproached  his  son,  who  had  removed  it,  accusing  him  of  wishin<>' 
to  give  hira  up  defenceless  to  Ciesar.  It  was  returned ;  he  exam- 
ined its  edge,  and  cries,  "Xow,  again  I  am  my  own  master." 
Then  he  resumed  the  reading  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  fell  asleep. 
Towards  daybreak,  having  finally  assured  himself  that  all  those  in 
whom  he  was  interested  were  in  safety,  he  pierced  himself  with 
his  sword.  His  son  and  attendant  came  in,  and  a  surgeon,  his 
own  freedraan,  staunches  the  wound,  but  Cato,  coming  to  himself, 
repulsed  them,  re-opened  the  wound  and  expired,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight.  C?esar  immediately  entered  Utica  and  complained 
that  an  enemy  whom  he  admired  had  deprived  him  of  the  glory 
of  according  to  him  his  life.  He  pardoned  his  son.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  fix  the  spot  where  Cato  gave  himself  his  death- 
wound.  The  most  probable  opinion  locates  it  in  his  house  by  the 
port,  where  he  lived,  just  below  the  citadel,  in  a  palace  overlooking 
the  harbor  and  the  isle.  These  recent  excavations  have  brought 
to  light  on  this  very  spot  the  remains  of  a  dwelling  of  great 
magnificence,  with  private  baths,  a  luxury  found  only  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich. 

Utica,  whose  citizens  had  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  Caesar, 
escaped  destruction.  Augustus  made  its  inhabitants  Roman 
citizens.  Under  the  name  of  the  Julian  Municipality  of  Utica,  it 
preserved  its  autonomy  with  the  right  of  coining  money.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  Caligula  and  Claudius,  is 
the  only  writer  who  has  left  us  a  sketch  of  Utica  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  says:  "Utica  and  Carthage, 
both  famous,  the  former  noted  for  the  fate  of  Cato,  the  latter,  once 
on  its  own  account,  now  only  a  colony  of  the  Roman  poople." 
The  apogee  of  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  architecture  is  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  It  is  the  epoch  when  this  pompous  style  was  spread 
along  the  basin  of  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  Utica  then  contained 
numbers  of  edifices  of  which  the  excavations  have  disclosed  the 
position,  with  rich  debris  and  epigraphs  in  magnificent  characters. 
From  the  time  of  Nero  the  Roman  ornamentation  is  overloaded, 
and  monuments  take  colossal  proportions.  It  is  at  this  epoch  that 
were  built  at  Utica  the  palaces  which  have  been  recently  exhumed, 
and  the  magnificent  villas  constructed  upon  the  model  of  those  of 
Italy.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Antouincs  and  Trajan  especially, 
the  arts  revived,  and  great  works  of  public  utility  were  executed 
in  the  provinces,  such  as  routes,  aqueducts  and  bridges.     In  these 
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Utica  had  its  share.  Carthaoje  refounded  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  ancient  destroyed  city  began  to  resume  its  importance,  and 
the  Koman  proconsnl  quitted  Utica  to  fix  his  residence  there,  so 
that  Utica  was  relegated  to  the  second  rank.  Tlie  year  45  of  our 
era  is  chosen  by  the  French  engineer,  M.  Daux,  in  his  view  of  the 
city,  as  being  the  culminating  point  of  its  develo})ment. 

Coming  next  to  the  Christian  period,  we  notice  how  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  utterly  overthrew  the  social  edifice  of  the  ancient 
world.  On  account  of  its  intimate  association  with  Rome,  the  first 
Christians  were  early  introduced  there  and  Christianity  made 
more  ra])id  progress  than  elsewhere.  In  the  fourth  century,  A.  D., 
there  were  at  Carthage  one  hundred  and  sixty  Christian  churches, 
for  the  civil  and  religious  edifices  of  the  pagans  were  transformed, 
as  at  Rome,  into  Christian  basilicas.  Utica,  in  proportion,  was 
Dot  below  Carthage  in  this  regard,  and  the  researches  of  which  we 
are  speaking  in  Roman  necropolis  have  brought  to  light  a  Christian 
cemetery  substituted  for  a  Roman  temple,  which  need  not  astonish 
ns  when  we  remember  that  in  the  year  421,  Galla  Placidia  had 
obtained  from  her  nephew,  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  the  order  to 
raze  the  pagan  temples  and  transform  them  into  cemeteries.  From 
the  fourth  century  to  the  Arab  invasion,  in  689,  there  were  in  Utica 
numbers  of  Christians,  who  interred  their  dead.  Here  have  been 
found  quantities  of  stones  bearing  the  cruciform  monogram 
inscribed,  Est  Vita  Pacai,  "It  is  the  life  of  Peace,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing, touching  in  its  brief  simplicity:  "IIMANTIA  Mater 
fidelis  in  Pace."  This  formula,  "  in  pace,"  is  that  used  by  the 
Christians  from  their  earliest  ages.  In  the  same  necropolis  of  Utica 
there  has  been  exposed  a  magnificent  mortuary  flagging  of  mosaic 
of  different  colors,  also  bearinsc  the  monog;ram  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  but  with  the  buckle  of  the  P  turned  to  the  left,  an  anomaly 
elsewhere  noticed.  Following  closely  the  ten  several  persecutions 
ordered  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  next  the  Edict  of  Milan ^  by 
which,  in  313,  Constantine  proclaimed  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  religion  became  solidly  established,  which  explains 
the  beauty  of  the  Christian  tombs  of  this  city. 

But  all  these  splendors  were  to  disappear  with  the  departing 
vigor  of  the  Roman  government,  which  had  lost  all  power  to 
protect  its  flourishing  cities  against  the  barbarian  invasions.  In 
the  year  439,  30,000  Yandals  and  Alans,  under  Genseric,  utterly 
demolished  Utica.  Then  fell  those  Phcenico-Roman  ramparts, 
which  had  been  so  long  its  pride  and  security.  Their  vandalism 
did  not  stop  here.     They  attacked  theatres  and  temples  as  well, 
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destroying  even  the  paved  way?,  thus  meritcdly  leavini]^  their  name 
as  the  type  of  ferocious  and  insensate  destroyers.  Belisarius,  sent 
by  Justinian,  com])letely  anniliihited  the  empire  of  the  Vandals 
after  its  duration  of  about  a  century.  The  Byzantine  empire  was 
to  be  no  less  ephemeral.  Yet  it  was  only  after  five  successive 
expeditions  that  the  city  yielded  to  the  Arabs  in  68'J,  A.  D.,  or 
the  seventieth  year  of  the  hcdjera.  Utica  was  again  completely 
demolished.  The  Moslem  hordes  were  naturally  the  fiercest 
against  the  churches  which  had  replaced  the  pagan  temples.  The 
palaces  were  devastated,  wdiat  could  not  be  carried  off  w^as  mostly 
demolished,  and  of  so  much  splendor  there  remained  only  a  heap 
of  cinders  and  ruins.  Ever  since  this  time  the  aspect  of  Utica 
has  been  but  a  lamentable  spectacle.  Thorns  and  briars  have 
invaded  the  shapeless  heap  of  ruins,  and  birds  of  prey  nest  in  the 
few  portions  of  the  walls  still  standing.  The  rest  has  for  twelve 
centuries  served  as  a  quarry  to  the  ignorant  Arab,  who  makes 
chalk  with  the  marble  capitals,  with  which  to  plaster  his  rude  hut, 
or  constructs  marabouts — houses  of  prayer — so  that  one  naturally 
asks  how  there  can  remain  any  trace  of  the  city  which  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  stations  of  humanit3\  But  civilization  is,  though 
late,  yet  having  its  turn  of  con{[uest  over  barbarism,  and  new 
invaders  are  comiug  to  render  life  to  those  beautiful  countries 
which  Islamism  has  transformed,  wherever  it  has  become  estab- 
lished, into  funereal  cities. 

African  Utica  was  the  stronghold  from  which  the  dominant 
Roman  watched  the  Lybian  people.  In  consequence  Utica  was 
endowed  with  numerous  monuments,  which,  according  to  the 
ancients,  did  not  yield  in  importance  to  those  of  Rome  itself. 
Utica  was  divided  into  two  distinct  quarters,  the  upper  and  the 
lower.  It  had  a  well  built  port  of  war,  with  an  admiral's  palace, 
a  merchant  port,  an  Acropolis  or  Citadel,  a  senatorial  palace,  a 
pretorium,  numerous  temples,  and  aqueduct,  six  large  public 
cisterns,  a  circus,  a  hippodrome,  a  theatre.  Viewed  from  the  sea, 
in  the  Roman  period,  it  must  have  presented  a  magnifa'cent 
spectacle.  Its  main  streets  were  straight,  with  multitudes  of  side 
streets  and  alleys,  their  average  width  being  from  6-13  feet. 
Carthage  is  reported  to  have  invented  pavements  of  flagstones. 
The  streets  of  Utica  were  paved.  The  houses  were  commonly  of 
one  story,  with  terraces  made  of  pottery,  ])]ace(l  upon  chalk-beds 
to  combine  depth  with  lightness.  Some  of  these  beds  are  still 
preserved  on  the  Acropolis,  Each  house  of  any  importance  had 
its  cistern   to  catch   rain-water.     The   city  was  surrounded  by  a 
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Buperb  wall  flanked  with  towers.  Ancient  authors,  as  Plutarch, 
Hirtius  and  Julius  Ca3sar,  remark  u})on  its  magnificence  and 
beauty.  The  Vandals  destroyed  it,  as  before  mentioned.  It  was 
provided  with  many  gates,  of  tliree  of  which  we  know  the  ancient 
names,  Bellica,  Triumphalis,  Numidica.  The  cradle  of  Utica  was 
the  isle  where  its  founders  first  settled,  before  they  spread  out 
upon  the  neighboring  heights.  Here  were  ports,  vast  quays, 
palaces,  baths,  temples.  It  was  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  the 
residence  of  the  elite.  Its  area  was  1,100  feet  by  800.  Mosaic 
pavements  of  various  dates  abound  here.  The  ports  of  Utica 
were  superb,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  double  portico.  In  the 
Roman  period  the  sea  still  came  close  to  the  city.  The  war  port 
was  Cothon,  at  the  foot  of  two  heights.  Of  the  palaces  of  the 
admiral  there  remain  enormous  side  walls,  which  rise  majestically 
in  the  middle  of  the  isle.  The  merchant  port  was  formed  by  a 
canal,  which  separated  the  isle  from  the  main  land.  To  right  and 
left  it  was  bordered  by  fine  flagged  quays,  raised  on  arcades. 
Marshes  covered  with  rushes  are  all  that  remains  of  these  ports, 
the  pride  of  Utica  and  the  fortune  of  its  inhabitants.  Upon  the 
the  most  elevated  plateau  of  the  city  rose  the  Acropolis,  replaced 
to-day  by  two  marabouts  or  tombs  of  Arab  saints.  There  was  an 
enormous  parallelogram  surrounded  by  ditches  and  composed  of 
four  walls  with  towers  at  the  angles.  In  the  centre  rose  a  beauti- 
ful edifice,  which  was  probably  a  temple  of  the  Corinthian  style 
of  architecture  dedicated  to  Bel-Hamon.  Livy  speaks  of  this 
Acropolis.     It  was  termed  Byrsa,  Phoenician  for  Acropolis. 

The  lower  part  of  this  hill  faced  the  isle,  as  also  the  heights 
which  overlook  the  Cothon.  The  forum  was  probably  here 
situated,  near  the  Cothon.  Xear  the  forum,  a  vast  open  place, 
surrounded  by  jiorticoes  and  building.'^,  where  were  held  in  open 
air  the  public  asseml>lies,  have  been  found  the  remains  of  massive 
temples.  In  these  extensive  porticoes  the  merchants,  bankers  and 
usurers  traflicked.  Here,  in  fact,  was  the  life  of  the  ancient  city, 
not  in  the  home.  Turning  from  the  temples  to  the  divinities,  we 
notice  that  the  Phoenicians  designated  all  their  deities  by  the 
name  of  Bal  or  Balak,  which  means  seignior  or  dame — lord  or  lady, 
simply  an  honorable  epithet  preceding  the  name  of  the  fraction  of 
the  equatorial  circle,  to  which  they  rendered  a  special  cult.  This 
circle  was  divided  into  360  ])arts  or  days,  and  each  day  had  its 
portion  somewhat  as  in  our  modern  calendars.  Each  one  of  these 
was  a  Baal.  When  the  Greeks  speak  of  Baal  without  any  other 
designation,  they  assimilate  him  ordinarily  to  Hercules  or  Melkarth, 
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-whom  the  Phcenicians  name  Bal-Tsar,  Lord  of  Tyre.  They 
appear  to  have  Iiad  the  same  repugnance  to  representing  their 
divinities  in  liiiman  forms  as  the  Israelites.  We  have,  indeed, 
authentic  ])roof  of  their  adoring  Greek:  deities  and  exercising 
sacerdotal  functions  in  the  Greek  sanctuaries,  and  when  they  wish 
to  represent  their  deities  in  human  form  it  is  always  from  the 
Greeks  tl)at  they  borrow  them.  Thanks  to  FhoQuician  medals,  we 
have  effigies  of  the  gods  Hadar  or  Xeptune,  Melkarth  or  Hercules, 
Ipo  or  Cybcle,  Bel  or  Phaebus.  xUl  these  divinities  differ  in  no 
respect  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  represented,  from  the 
Greek  divinities  who  correspond  to  them.  Thus  the  PhGcnicians 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  reigning  mode,  in  their  style  of  divinity. 
The  Sarcophagi,  which  Penan  brought  from  Phoenicia,  are  of 
Greek  workmanship  and  some  of  them  of  beautiful  execution. 
The  bilingual  inscription  found  at  Cyprus  is  dedicated  on  one  side 
to  Bereph-^Iilkal,  and  on  the  other  to  Apollo  Apios,  who  both 
correspond  to  the  infernal  sun,  represented  by  Melkarth.  This 
god,  or  the  embryo  day,  was  long  figured  under  the  features  of  a 
deformed  dwarf  with  a  coitfure  of  palms,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  stone,  and  clothed  in  a  lynx  skin.  This,  the  primitive 
type  of  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  which  towards  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era,  changes  to  a  beautiful  young  man,  preserving  of 
his  predecessor  only  the  skin  in  which  he  was  clothed.  The  next 
step  is  to  represent  him  as  still  young,  with  the  skin  and  the  club. 
If  he  has  neither  skin  nor  club,  and  if  he  holds  a  book,  he  is  a 
Bacchus,  By  bios  or  Liber.  The  French  investigators  found  in  their 
excavations  a  fine  specimen,  and  as  Byblos,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lybian  mountains,  was  one  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
from  which  issued  the  founders  of  Sidonian  Utica,  it  is  probable 
that  this  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  African  city. 
From  the  deepest  layers  of  the  .Vcropolis  were  exhumed  a  number 
of  rude  heads,  the  features  marked  by  strange  grimaces,  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities  of  the  merce- 
naries in  the  services  of  Egypt,  and  whom  the  Egyptians  finally 
adopted  under  the  name  of  Ty])hon,  the  strangler  of  Osiris. 
He  answers,  in  classic  mythology,  to  the  Dioscure  Castor,  to 
whom  tlie  Greek  city  lounded  at  Utica  by  the  Argonauts 
must  have  been  consecrated.  To  the  same  period  belong  the 
cones  of  stone,  found  in  such  luimbers  in  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik. 
These  point  back  to  the  ancient  fire-worship,  as  this  imitates 
the  production  of  fire  by  friction,  referred  to  Prometheus  as  its 
discoverer.     It  was  bv  a  machine  of  this   kind  that  the  sun  was 
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said  to  be  relighted  each  midnight  in  the  infernal  regions.  The 
worship  of  the  magic  rhombus  or  wheel  has  remained  in  honor 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  the  presence 
of  these  cones  in  the  deepest  of  tliese  layers  may  be  considered  as 
a  certain  vestige  of  the  Greeks  who  came  into  xVfrica  with  the 
Argonautic  expeditions,  which  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  given 
to  Utica  its  first  name  of  Zeugis,  translated  afterwards  into 
PhcBnician  by  A-Juke,  which  is  also  found  in  the  names  of  the 
mountainous  and  Spanish  towns  of  Tucca,  Tugga,  Tugra,  which 
accounts  for  the  orthography  A.  T.  G.  of  those  medals  above 
mentioned  of  the  Roman  period. 

Again,  Astarte  is  the  lo  or  Pasiphae  of  the  Greeks,  represented 
under  the  form  of  a  cow,  and  then  becomes  confounded  with  the 
goddess  Ipo,  or  the  good  goddess,  represented  by  a  woman  with 
horns  or  rays,  for  Ipo  means  to  heam^to  be  beautiful..  She  corre- 
sponds to  the  Latin  Venus,  and  w^as  the  lover  of  Adonis  or 
Thamouz,  killed  by  the  bear,  or  the  God  of  the  Great  Bear,  Ursa 
Major,  which  indicates  its  cosmographic  role.  Thamoux  represents 
the  decrease  of  the  days  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  spring 
equinox,  and  was  slain  in  the  month  of  April  by  the  Boar.  These 
two  Adones  were  the  Dioscuri  particularly  adored  at  Utica,  under 
the  form  of  two  horses,  and  the  medals  of  Utica  represented  them 
under  their  anthropomorphic  form.  Their  temples  combined  were 
situated  in  the  Acropolis,  on  the  spot  where  to-day  is  to  be  seen  a 
marabout,  upon  the  most  eastern  of  the  twin  hillocks,  which  had 
caused  this  spot  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Dioscuri.  Unfortunately 
for  our  French  explorers,  this  marabout  guarantees  the  place  which 
it  covers  against  all  investigation.  But  on  another  spot  they 
exhumed  a  curious  Greek  mosaic,  showing  the  death  of  xVdonis. 
Moloch  or  Saturn,  infamously  celebrated  for  the  horrible  worship 
rendered  to  him  in  the  inuiiolation  of  children,  was  also  doubtless 
worshiped  at  Utica,  as  we  know  he  was  at  Carthage,  but  from 
the  Roman  epoch  the  divinities  of  Utica  changed,  now  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time,  their  nnmes,  and  the  one  which  dominates  is 
Jupiter,  whose  magnificent  temple  is  cited  by  Polybius.  It  was  in 
its  precincts  that,  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  Cato  assembled  the 
senators.  This  temple  occupied  the  center  oi  the  Isle  of  Utica,  on 
the  spot  excavated  in  1853  by  Count  Borgia.  There  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  debris  of  columns  of  yellow  marble,  pell-mell  with  the 
remains  of  superb  mouldings  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  1860 
Davis  discovered  here  two  beautiful  marble  heads  of  statues. 
Sallust  tells  us  that  when   Caius  Marius  was  at  Ulica,  during  the 
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Jugiirtbine  War,  the  haruspices,  by  means  of  the  entrails  of  the 
victims,  assured  him  that  grand  and  marvellous  prodigies  were 
foretold  in  his  favor.  The  next  year  he  obtained  the  object  of 
his  desires,  the  consulate.  The  temple,  where  was  situated  the 
altar  on  which  the  haruspex  interrogated  his  victims,  may  have 
been  the  one  dicovered  recently  beneath  the  Acropolis,  and  where, 
too,  was  found  an  admirable  statue  of  the  infant  Bacchus.  This 
chapel  was  preceded  by  porticoes  of  great  richness  with  most 
elegant  mosaic  pavements.  On  each  side  were  cliambers  decorated 
with  mural  paintings  and  mosaics,  of  which  one  represents  the 
death  of  Adonis,  and  the  other,  Tritons  playing  on  the  waves. 
But  our  explorers  judge  that  these  gracious  surroundings  do 
not  accord  with  the  somber  butchery  of  the  Roman  haruspices, 
and  think  it  perhaps  more  natural  to  see  here  a  sanctuary  of 
Adonis  himself,  the  God  of  Bylos,  and  probably  of  Utica,  w^hose 
statue  they  found,  witli  infantine  traits  which  are  always  given 
him.  We  learn  from  Apuleius,  a  Carthaginian,  author  of  that 
mystic  book,  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  that  Carthage  possessed  skillful 
statuary  and  casters,  so  that  at  this  epoch  both  these  cities  were 
doubtless  filled  with  statues.  As  all  ancient  cities  of  any  im- 
portance, Utica  had  its  theatres.  One  in  particular  is  noticeable, 
cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill.  Its  horse-shoe  pit  is  still 
plainly  seen,  though  the  inclined  steps  are  gone.  This  probably 
dates  back  to  the  Phoenician  times.  But  there  was  another  of 
more  recent  construction,  referred  to  by  Coesar,  a  little  outside 
of  the  old  city  proper.  In  the  year  1865  there  were  still  to  be 
seen  portions  of  columns  of  red  Egyptian  porphyry.  Xow  there 
remains  only  a  tumulus  of  horse-shoe  shape.  It  must  have 
been  a  superb  edifice.  The  diameter  from  north  to  south  before 
the  orchestra  was  290  feet.  The  amphitheater  was  a  vast  oval, 
measuring  SCO  feet  from  north  to  south  and  in  its  shorter  axis 
300  feet.  The  cavea,  which  indicates  the  original  construction 
of  such  buildings,  was  hollowed  out  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  entrance  now  looks  like  a  yawning  crater.  The  steps  have 
been  taken  away.  All  is  overgrown  with  tropical  plants.  Below 
were  huge  cages  where  were  shut  up  the  ferocious  beasts  kept 
to  amuse  the  people.  The  hippodrome  was  1,700  feet  lonir,  250 
feet  wide,  and  constructed  of  marble  of, various  colors.  The  site 
is  still  recognizable  by  an  elevation  of  the  soil.  According  to 
St.  Augustine  the  Carthaginians,  and  doubtless  the  Uticans,  were 
passionately  fond  of  the  games  of  the  circus.  One  im|)ortant 
monument  bears  witness  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Gordian, 
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surnamed  Africanus,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  near  Utica, 
where  he  possessed  vast  domains.  Remains  of  baths  are  found 
in  various  places  decorated  with  marble  statues,  as  the  fragments 
abundantly  testify.  In  the  ruins  of  baths  in  the  isle  were 
discovered  two  tish  ponds  with  handsome  rising  ste[js  and 
exquisite  mosaic  pavements.  Here,  too,  was  found  a  very  rare 
Bpecimen  of  Roman  fresco,  with  pictures  in  red,  green,  yellow  and 
blue. 

Ancient  Utica  was  noted,  like  its  nioJern  namesake,  for  the 
excellence  of  its  water,  being  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  four 
miles  in  extent.  Of  the  vast  public  cisterns,  three  still  remain. 
The  caravans  of  camels  which  to-day  halt  here,  seek  at  times  a 
refuge  in  them,  and  they  serve  as  stables  or  granaries. 

Eastern  ])eople  loved  to  inter  their  dead  in  elevated  places.  The 
Uticans  did  not  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  buried  them  in 
the  sarcophagus,  which  they  placed  in  rock  cavities ;  even  the 
Romans  adopted  cremation  at  a  late  period.  Sylla  is  reported  as 
the  first  Roman  whose  body  was  burned,  in  the  year  78  B.  C.  After 
this  period  cremation  became  general.  The  custom  of  burning 
the  abodes  of  the  dead  w^ith  the  objects  or  the  images  of  objects 
ivhich  had  served  the  needs  or  the  joys  of  life  was  common  to  all 
the  people  of  antiquity.  Thus  the  necrology  of  Utica  has  fur- 
nished specimens  of  all  sorts  of  mortuary  furniture,  mystic  statu- 
ettes of  familiar  deities,  heads  or  images  of  animals  immolated, 
bronze  mirrors,  painted  vases,  wdiich  were  probably  certificates  of 
initiation  into  the  ancient  mysteries,  as  those  of  the  Caibri.  Frag- 
ments of  earthen  lamps  abound,  which  are  believed  to  have 
symbolized  the  eternal  light.  Even  in  countries  where  cremation 
was  not  ]>racticed,  quantities  of  vases  were  broken  on  the  tombs. 
The  modern  Greek  still  practices  this  custom.  So  in  the  Utican 
cemeteries  are  found  many  remains  of  broken  vases  as  well  as 
Ibeautiful  amphoras,  some  of  which  have  survived  whole.  Amu- 
lets abound,  in  the  forms  of  buckles,  pins  and  bracelets  of  bronze 
of  serpentine  form.  These  bracelets  were  styled  Spattialina. 
Coins,  too,  were  left  to  ]>ay  Charon  his  fee  for  ferrying  the  souls 
across  the  fatal  waters  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  ancients,  likewise, 
never  failed  to  place  near  the  remains  of  their  dead  vessels  con- 
taining eatables,  remains  of  which  abound  in  the  bones  of  fowls,  Szc. 
So,  as  well  at  Utica,  as  in  all  tlie  countries  where  the  Romans  had 
carried  their  civilization  the  tombs  recall  to  us  their  habits  and 
the  conditions  of  their  existence.  The  men  repose  in  their 
fiepulchers  with  their  arms,  women  with  their  ornaments,  children 
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with  their  playthings.     Earthen    vasea   were   the   most  common, 
those  of  glass  being  rare  and  confined  to  the  rich. 

The  excavations  penetrate  the  later  Roman  layers,  through  to  tho 
old  Phoenician  strata.  ^laiiy  houses  of  Roman  nobles  have  been 
brought  to  light,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Utica.  In  one  place  a 
Bumptuous  edifice  was  uncovered,  where  it  lay  by  the  foot  of  a 
colossal  statue.  Here  was  probably  the  temple  of  the  Philistine 
God  Goliath,  an  alteration  of  the  Greek  Keletes,  whose  Semitic 
name  was  Xephil,  the  giant,  which  also  means  to  fall.  This  was 
the  Sun,  decreasing,  or  Tliamouz,  whom  tlie  God  El  entered  at  the 
winter  solstice,  and  whom  he  overthrew  (says  our  French  savant) 
with  a  stone,  as  in  the  story  of  Goliath  and  David,  which  is  found 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  under  different  names,  which  is  easily 
explained  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  David  bore  the  name  of 
the  Semitic  Eros,  and  this  name  signifies  diminutive.  The  Count 
d'llerisson  says  that  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  represen- 
tatives of  the  these  two  divinities  of  the  time  and  make  of  the 
Phcenicians.  Tiiese  images  are  Thamouz  or  Xephil  naked  under 
the  form  of  the  Greek  Dionysus,  while  the  Eliom  is  small  and 
clothed  in  a  pair  of  blue  nether  garments,  the  color  being  preserved. 
Thus,  then,  in  Utica  there  was  a  Semitic  cult,  which  had  survived 
the  Roman  domination,  of  which,  also,  we  find  traces  in  the  names 
of  their  councillors  or  sufietes,  such  as  Mutumbal,  and  also  in  the 
composition  of  the  medals  struck  to  appeal  to  the  eyes  of  the  pop- 
ulation not  understanding  Latin. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  in  a  subject  peo])le,  the 
older,  as  here  the  Plioenician  faith,  had  taken  refuge  in  these 
domestic  or  funeral  deities  expressing  the  secret  and  deepest  beliefs 
of  the  lower  orders.  As  for  the  magnificent  temple  on  whose  site 
these  images  were  found,  it  was  doubtless  consecrated  to  Bacchus, 
one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  Dionysus.  Itsliagging  and  columns 
were  of  white  marble  veined  with  violet  marble.  The  corona  and 
mouldings  were  of  the  purest  and  richest  Greek  style,  and  the  fillets 
and  amulets  decorated  with  ovules  and  darts.  Yet  this  ornamen- 
tation is  not  Greek  ;  tho  dart  is  Solah,  the  e^^  Bitz.  In  Hebrew 
Bitz  means  white  and  Selah  expelled.  'Tis  then  the  sun  having 
passed  the  summer  solstice,  or  the  white  one  expelled  who  was 
adored  in  this  temple.  Mosaics  are  exceedingly  common  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  city  of  Utica,  and  it  is  impossible  to  turn  up 
the  soil  without  meeting  remains  of  them  at  ditterent  depths,  not 
deeper  than  five  feet.  The  origin  of  this  term  is  cui  ious,  ^.  e.j  a 
musical  work,  musicum,  musaicum,mosaicum,  because  the  cubes  of 
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Stone  of  which  it  was  formed  described  sinuous  curves  iraitatin.: 
the  movement  of  verse.  ^losaics  are  said  to  have  originated  in 
Egypt,  and  Scylla  is  the  first  Itoman  who  introduce*!  their  fabrira- 
tion  at  Pr.Tneste,  but  in  the  time  of  Caesar  portable  ones  were 
manufactured  for  generals  in  service,  which  explains  curious  speci- 
mens in  Utica.  One  represents  the  death  of  Adonis,  and  is  set  in 
a  large  plaque  of  earthenware,  so  as  to  be  easily  transported.  In 
determining  the  age  of  the  mosaic,  regard  is  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed;  the  more  diversified  they  are,  the  less 
ancient  is  the  mosaic.  Cubes  of  colored  glass  are  not  anterior  to 
the  Roman  Empire.  At  Utica  these  were  found  in  Cliristiau 
sepulchers  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  We  have  seen  that 
TJtica  was  for  a  long  time  before  and  after  the  Christian  era  a  port 
of  the  first  order;  it  preceded  Carthage,  preserved  both  military 
and»  commercial  importance  under  its  dominion,  and  inherited 
a  great  part  of  its  importance,  when  following  the  motto  of  Cato 
"Cathago  est  delenda,"  the  Romans  utterly  destroyed  their  long 
time  rival.  As  we  have  seen,  its  position  naade  it  an  entrepot  for 
metals.  In  exchange  for  these  which  it  received  unwrought,  Utica 
returned  manifold  products,  stuffs,  wrought  metals,  potteries,  for 
Utica  must  have  been  famous  for  its  Keramic  industry,  as  the  pot- 
teries found  there  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  as  well  as  the 
elegance  of  their  forms.  Potters  had  formerly  the  habit  of  im- 
printing their  mark  on  their  products.  A  great  number  of 
funeral  lamps  are  marked,  A  large  brick  or  tile  carried  away  by 
the  expedition  contained  in  the  outer  line  the  name  of  the  Praetor, 
Launis,  that  of  Cccsar,  and  that  of  the  fabricator,  Dol  written 
Duelani  in  the  second  line,  with  the  Punic  word  mir  for  forma  or 
species — the  whole  transcribed  into  Hebrew  characters  is  said  to 
give  an  equivalent  for  "Ego  sum  forma Doli."  "  I  am  the  form  of 
Dolus."  In  the  center  for  those  who  could  not  read  is  a  palm, 
meaning  in  Phoenician  Dale.  Thus  in  this  city  where  all  seemed 
Roman,  only  the  middle  class  were  really  Roman.  The  mass  of 
the  common  people  had  remained  Punic,  and  the  Arabs  had  only 
to  appear  and  the  people  ranged  themselves  on  their  side.  It 
results  from  this  precious  monument  and  many  others  that  even 
under  the  Roman  government  the  peo[)le  of  Utica  had  not  ceased 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  Sidonian  founders  of  this  city,  i.  e.,  the 
laufcuajxe  in  which  the  Hebrews  wrote  their  sacred  books.  Their 
language,  since  the  discovery  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar 
and  the  3Ioabite  stone  has  been  deciphered  by  philologers.  But 
Gesenius  had  before  predicted  that  if  ancient  Ph<Enician  texts  were 
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ever  discovered,  their  character  and  the  archaic  Greek  would  be 
likely  to  be  confounded,  as  being  so  much  alike.  Xow  the  Moabite 
stone  has  proved  tliat  the  Phoenician  alphabet  of  that  period  differs 
from  the  Greek  of  the  s^ame  by  trifling  diilerences,  less  than  to-day 
exists  between  the  common  Roman  and  the  Italian.  In  the 
Punic  alphabet,  however,  the  Cadmean  letters  have  received  great 
alterations,  which  make  its  reading  more  uncertain,  because  it  was 
essentially  a  commercial  writing,  approaching,  for  example,  our 
shorthand. 

The  Punic  was  never  a  rich  literature,  because  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  always  cultivated  by  the  African  aristocracy,  for  we 
know  that  the  great  Hannibal  wrote  in  Greek,  this  being  the 
international  language  of  the  time.  There  were  many  Greeks  by 
origin  in  the  great  families  of  Utica.  So  Greek  architecture, 
statuary  and  manners  predominated  at  Carthage  and  Utica.  W  hat 
there  was  of  indigenous  literature  was  confined  to  works  of  a 
purely  practical  character,  treating  of  marine  affairs  and  agri- 
culture. Of  the  work  of  Ilanno  concerning  the  periplus,  or 
famous  voyage  round  Africa,  there  remains  but  one  translation. 
The  common  speech  of  the  people  continued  to  be  Phoenician, 
Apuleius,  150  A.  D.,  tells  us  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  his  step-son 
neither  would  nor  could  speak  Latin,  and  knew  only  Phoenician. 
In  the  fifth  century  even  St.  Augustine  preached  in  this  language. 
But  it  must  have  already  ceased  to  be  much  written,  for  no  vestige 
of  it  has  remained  to  us  even  in  the  works  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  government  of  Utica,  only  that  it 
resembled  that  of  Carthage,  so  that  a  monied  aristocracy  must 
have  been  preponderant.  The  great  political  authority  of  antiqu- 
ity, Aristotle,  praised  the  government  of  Carthage,  doubtless  as 
the  result  of  a  reaction  in  his  mind  against  the  evils  of  democracy, 
which  he  w^as  placed  in  a  position  fully  to  understand.  On  the 
other  hand  the  evils  of  the  oligarchical  system,  as  it  prevailed  at 
Carthage,  are  too  well  known  for  us  not  to  expect  to  see  them 
repeated  in  that  of  Utica,  The  people  had  some  part  in  public 
affairs,  since  they  elected  the  Senators ;  but  I  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  add  that  they  sold  their  suffrages  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  turn,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  com- 
petent philologers  of  the  expedition,  upon  solar  myths.  The  nude 
woman  or  flame  is  the  sun  which  has  fallen  into  a  cistern,  and  in 
search  of  whom  Bacchus  goes  through  Hades,  finally  but  to 
abandon  her.  This  subject  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
in  the  leo^end  of  St.  George  and  the  romances  of  chivalry.     The 
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hero  is  always  a  laborer,  in  Greek,  georgos — tiller  of  the  soil.  In 
an  amphora  containing  ashes  and  burnt  bones  was  found  a  pair  of 
scissors.  In  a  tonib,  below  a  small  mass  of  masonry,  occurred  a 
reminder  of  the  excavations  at  'ronipeii.  In  a  niche  was  a  cap 
of  rouge  and  yellow  with  a  stone  pounce.  The  inscription  read<, 
*'  Janina  x\rthcmis  lived  {)ious  nineteen  years.''  Yet  this  Miss,  who 
lived  and  died  "  pious  "  at  this  early  age,  is  thus  shown  to  have  had 
her  little  coquetry.  A  curious  feature  of  the  inscription  is  that 
along  the  sides  are  ranged  Roman  letters  in  vertical  columns, 
which  make  no  sense  in  Latin.  Transcribed  into  Phoenician  they 
give  the  meaning — "She  adored  the  blazing  Hon,  the  ancient 
Pym  Clothes  Beka."  Hon  is  the  divinity  to  whom  victims  were 
sacrificed  by  passing  them  through  the  fire.  Beka  was  the  goddess 
of  tears  or  of  death,  to  whom  this  curious  epitaph  thus  assimilates 
the  young  Arthemis,  in  giving  her  for  a  valet-de-chambre  the  old 
Pym.  Another  epitaph  on  a  certain  Licinius  has,  also,  besides  the 
horizontal  lines  of  a  legible  Latin  text,  other  Roman  letters  in 
vertical  columns,  which  are  again  to  be  understood  only  by 
rendering  from  their  Phoenician  equivalents,  "The  glutton  who 
goes  retching  into  Hades."  So  on  Greek  vases  in  the  Louvre  are 
the  words — "he  sleeps  off  his  wine."  The  ancients  likened  death 
to  the  occidental  sun,  which  they  compared  to  a  drunkard  going  to 
sleep  off  his  wine  even  to  the  baths  of  Amphitrite,  and  after  being 
cared  for  by  her  he  retakes  his  daily  course.  Thus  with  the  dea<l, 
who,  after  being  purified  in  Lethe,  was  called  to  other  functions. 
These  epigraphs  show  that  the  Phoenicians  resolved  the  problem 
of  the  next  life  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Greeks. 

Figurines  were  discovered,  some  comparable  to  those  found  at 
Tanagra  for  beauty  of  execution.  The  skeleton  of  a  cat  was 
found,  its  head  pierced  by  a  brazen  nail,  evidently  sacrificed  instead 
of  a  human  offering,  as  the  scape-goat  among  the  Hebrews.  It 
was  thus  offered  to  Bel-IIaraon,  as  indeed  the  same  animal  was 
sacrificed  not  very  long  ago  in  Franco,  being  burnt  alive  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Jean,  a  curious  instance  of  survival.  In  the  Roman 
times  we  may  suppose  this  also  to  have  been  a  shadow  and 
reminiscence  of  the  former  human  sacrifices  forbidden  under  the 
imperial  government.  One  morning  the  chief  workman  brought  in 
the  head  of  a  statue,  next  the  body,  lastly  the  legs.  Afterwards 
were  found  the  right  hand,  holding  in  its  infant  fingers  a- volumin- 
ous biblos.  This  statue  was  deemed  unquestionably  the 
representation  of  an  infant  Bacchus,  bearing  a  book  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Romans  designated  him  as  Liber.     But  at  Utica^he 
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was  the  God  Biblos  or  of  the  ^It.  Gebel,  whence  had  set  out  the 
Sidonian  colonists  who  founded  Utica.  Biblos  is  only  the  Greek 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sepher,  a  word  which  means  number, 
and,  by  extension,  book.  AVe  are,  then,  in  the  presence  of  Cad- 
mon,  the  inventor  of  numeration,  from  which  writing  was  derived. 
In  order  to  comprehend  its  significance  we  must  refer  to  the  theory 
of  Pythagoras  on  numbers.  In  this  system  Apollo,  or  the  God 
whom  we  are  now  considering,  had,  for  number,  I.  Though  an 
infant,  he  is  named  Cadmon  or  the  ancient,  because  eros  or 
desire,  in  the  theory  of  Aristophanes,  which  completely  resembles 
that  of  the  Phoenician  theologer  Sanchoniathon,  was  the  most 
ancient  of  deities.  Now  among  the  etymologies  of  the  name  of 
Utica,  (as  before  observed  of  the  name  given  it  by  strangers)  is 
one  according  to  which  it  means  ancient,  but  what  is  more  con- 
clusive is  that  the  isle,  forming  the  primitive  nucleus  of  the  city, 
is  strictly  situated,  as  caused  by  the  canal,  which  separates  it  from 
the  main  land,  in  the  same  direction  as  Xotre-Dame  in  Paris  and 
the  Gothic  Churches,  i.  e.  X.  W.  S.  E.,  which  is  just  the  cosmo- 
graphic  situation  of  Cadmon,  who  was  the  God  of  the  X.  E., 
the  Greek  Castor.  Consequently  our  explorers  were  confident 
that  they  had  fomid  and  held  in  their  possession  the  Patron  of  the 
city  of  Utica.  It  is  of  Greek  style  and  of  the  Greek  epoch,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  magnificent  flagging  of  white  and  purple 
marble,  which  must  have  preceded  the  Roman  epoch.  Yet  it  is  of 
Phoenician  composition,  being  the  God  Sepher.  Its  temple  must 
have  been  richly  adorned,  judging  from  the  leads,  bronzes,  yellow* 
marbles,  verd-antiques  and  porphyries  w^hich  were  here  uncovered* 
The  follow^ing  anecdote,  extracted  from  the  explorer's  diary, 
proves  that  Western  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  Eastern  man- 
agement, especially  when  the  cupidity  of  the  latter  is  appealed  to. 
The  chief  of  the  Gourn,  or  Arab  hamlet  near  by,  came  to  us  and 
gave  details  the  most  explicit  as  to  the  power  of  St.  Baier  or  St. 
Stupid,  who  has  the  same  meaning  in  old  French  and  in  German, 
Bair,  Baour,  Bauer,  Baviere.  He  even  engaged  us,  conformably 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  throw  some  pieces  of  silver  into 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  stones  of  an  oval  shape,  wdiich  marked  the 
sepulchre  of  this  by  no  means  wholly  spiritual  saint.  lie  pretends 
this  will  bring  us  good  luck  I  Is  it  a  pious  fraud  we  ask  our- 
selves, so  that  he  may  collect  the  coins  we  throw?  It  would  not 
follow  that  the  sheik  would  be  the  inventor  of  this  custom,  for 
this  usage  existed  among  the  Gauls,  where,  in  certain  districts, 
coins  were   thrown  into  gulfs  to  Borno  or  Bourbon,  the  same  as 
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tbis  Baisur,  God  of  the  Northwest,  who  presided  over  mines  and 
bidden  treasures,  stupidity,  wealth  and  death,  and  sepulclires. 
Indeed,  the  custom  of  tlirowing  pieces  of  money  into  old  sepul- 
chres is  still  common  all  over  the  East.  We  thought  we  might 
find  something  worth  our  while,  continues  our  Frenchman,  were 
we  allowed  to  dig  under  the  marabout.  We  were  impudent 
enough  to  propose  it  to  the  sheik,  who,  not  unnaturally,  cried  out 
upon  us  as  sacrilegious.  We  adroitly  turned  the  dilHculty,  and 
made  a  double  appeal  to  his  fanaticism  and  his  cupidity  in  enclosing 
him  in  this  insidious  dilemma.  Either  St.  Baieur  is  a  puissant 
Beignor  or  a  poor  sire.  If  powerful,  he  will  allow  us  to  find 
something  valuable,  and  full  of  gratitude  we  will  erect  in  his 
honor  a  neat  marabout,  which  the  Goum  is  too  wretchedly  poor  to 
build.  Or  if,  per  contra,  this  saint  is  only  a  pasteboard  saiDt,  who 
can't  help  us  find  a  bit  of  a  statue,  we  shall  have  unmasked  him, 
and  the  Goum  will  be  able  to  choose  oue  more  distinguished  and 
more  useful.  This  proposition,  worthy  of  a  descendant  of  ^dipus, 
was  accepted,  and  the  sheik  swore  by  his  chaplet  to  aid  and  pro- 
tect the  workmen  who  were  on  the  way.  As  results  of  this 
digging  were  found  twelve  lamps,  some  of  them  interesting  on 
account  of  the  subjects  wrought  on  them. 

Though  careful  search  was  made  in  the  Christian  tombs, 
nothing  but  remains  of  bodies  were  found,  as  the  Chris- 
tians never  deposited  in  their  sepulchres  any  object  which 
could  remind  one  of  the  pagan  superstitions  which  they  had 
eschewed.  One  epitaph  reads,  "  Candida  Eidici  sedet  in  pacp.^ 
Fifteen  handsome  lamps  were  found  in  this  cemetery.  The 
name  of  the  father  of  the  Candida  is  Phoenician,  proving  that 
Christianity  was  spread  to  some  extent  among  the  indigenous 
inhabitants.  In  the  same  cemetery  were  found  40  steles,  each 
with  a  bas-relief,  one  decorated  with  a  chandelier,  a  Phoenician 
eniblem  of  the  resurrection.  Continuing  to  dig  in  the  Isle  of 
Utica,  a  charming  statuette  of  white  marble  was  disinterred,  about 
a  foot  high,  representing  the  infant  Bacchus,  bearing  on  his  left 
shoulder  an  amphora,  and  in  his  right  hand  bunches  of  grapes, 
which  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Isle  of  Utica  w^as  the  primi- 
tive nucleus,  and  the  station  of  the  early  Pelasgian  navigators, 
who  chose  it  on  account  of  its  separation  from  the  continent  as 
above  shown.  This  Isle  of  Utica  seemed  to  have  always  preserved 
a  distinct  existence  as  a  separate  community,  composed  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  Argonautic  origin  which  had  preserved 
a  sacerdotal  character.     As  before  remarked,  the    Phamicians  of 
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North  Africa  seem  to  liave  had  no  religion  peculiar  to  theraselvea, 
but  to  have  largely  acconuno<lated  their  cult  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Even  mystic  Phceniciuu  formulas  are  found  written  in  Latin  letters, 
'while  we  have  no  writing  in  Punic  characters;  so  they  must  have 
been  transcribed  from  the  Greek.  This  little  Bacchus  of  the  Isle 
resembles  the  one  discovered  north  of  the  Acroi)olis,  and  is  of 
Phamician  composition,  but  with  a  pantheistic  character.  It 
represents  an  infant,  nude,  IIol  Hiram,  whose  condition  corresponds 
to  that  of  nature  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  months.  Its  right 
hand  lowered  bears  a  gieen  grape,  bassos,  hence  barsanos,  a  name 
which  Bacchus  bore  among  the  Greeks,  after  his  return  from 
India.  This  green  grape  corresponds  to  the  rising  sun,  i.  e.,  the 
spring  months.  Its  leit  shoulder  is  charged  with  an  oUa  or 
lebes,  a  jar  for  cooking,  in  Phamician,  Homar,  L  e.,  saturated,  a 
word  still  preserved  in  the  local  names  of  the  tribe  Khroumirs. 
The  solar  station  of  Horaar  corresponds  to  the  sun  descending,  i.e. 
from  July — October.  AH  the  ancients  adored  the  sun  and  the 
moon  as  the  gods  of  change.  This  cult,  founded  upon  the 
observation  of  solar  and  lunar  phases,  is,  at  bottom,  absolutely 
identical,  since  it  is  based  upon  observations  of  natural  phenomena. 
It  can  then  vary  only  in  external  forms.  Xo  painted  vases  are 
found  in  any  Phoenician  country;  so,  not  at  Utica.  xVs  to  glass, 
the  Phoenicians  preserved  for  a  long  time  as  a  monopoly  its  manu- 
facture, and  in  Utica  are  found  a  multitude  of  ampul  he,  glass 
bottles  and  jugs,  similar  to  Venetian  glass.  The  striae  of  glass  are 
named  Higmat,  whence  the  Italian  Ricaraato,  i.  e.,  embroidered. 
In  Ph(Enician,  Higmat  means  the  poor  dead;  by  glass  is  signified 
"purified  by  grinding."  The  bottle — quassa,  anything  turned 
round.  But  the  Round,  or  Palek,  is  life.  These  ampullse,  then, 
mean  an  act  of  faith  in  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  whole  signifies 
as  a  formula,  "The  poor  dea<l  purified  by  grinding  becomes  rich." 
On  columns  broken  and  fiung  into  the  foulest  places,  probably 
remains  of  temples  destroyed  by  order  of  Galla  Placentii,  have 
been  barely  traced  some  inscriptions  anterior  to  the  Christian  epoch. 
In  a  cemetery  of  the  lower  classes,  the  poor  and  the  slaves,  were 
found  inscriptions  which  rank  among  the  most  valuable  of  these 
discoveries,  on  account  of  the  instruction  given  respecting  the 
race,  their  manners,  their  religion.  In  one  may  be  traced  the 
name  of  xVdeu,  the  Lybian,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  special  local 
divinity,  represented  now  by  a  negro,  a  dwarf,  a  buttoon,  and, 
again,  by  a  mere  })edestal. 
Aden  is  the  transcription  of  the  Greek  Atlas,  the  imp  who  sup- 
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ports  the  Universe.  He  wa!=,  too,  given  as  a  pedestal  to  the  statue 
of  Bel  Ilamon,  the  God  of  riches,  but  this  pedestal  was  a  pyramid^ 
and,  as  soon  as  mounted  tliereon,  Ilanion  the  giant  was  precij/itated 
therefrom  by  Ins  rival  Aslien — the  dwarf,  or  the  bl.nck,  or  the  God 
of  the  X.  W.,  whom  others  call  Lob-Bel,  the  Xegro  in  rags. 
The  peoples  of  antiquity  represented  him  by  an  old  shoe  (in  Greek 
Krepis,)  whence  his  French  name  St.  Crispin.  This  was  the  last 
degree  of  bad  fortune  or  death  under  the  ignoble  features  of  a 
satyr,  Qr  of  a  square  stone.  It  was,  iu  fact,  the  scapegoat,  put  to 
death  after  being  scoui-ged,  when  its  place  was  not  taken  by  a 
slave  or  a  stranger,  and  then  he  was  burned  in  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  Belllamon,  for  Aden^Lob,  also  the  burning  pedestal,  or , 
else  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  savage  cow  ;  compare  the  Paslphae 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  circus.  This  then  was  the  evil  deity,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  devil,  and  yet  also  having  his  beneficent 
side,  as  the  principle  of  riches,  which  followed  him  closely;  and  so 
children  in  some  countries  to  day  at  Christmas  put  an  old  shoe  in 
the  chimney  for  good  luck. 

Ashen  was  honored  by  his  victim,  who  replaced  him,  every 
Christian  martyr  at  times  being  substituted  for  the  slave  or  the 
goat,  as  we  see  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Perpetua  and  St.  Felicia, 
who  were  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  savage  cow  in  the 
circus.  The  Greek  knew  him  under  the  name  of  Pelops,  and  the 
black-backed  Hercules.  The  legend  of  Pelops  killed  and  eaten  is^ 
■well  known.  His  name  means  the  black-faced,  and  he  was  eaten 
every  year  in  the  form  of  a  kid  of  this  color,  and  the  custom  is  -•' 
still  kept  up,  while  the  meaning  of  it  is  lost  sight  of.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exaggerate  the  cruelty  or  the  immorality  of  the  old 
religions.  Save  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  too  often  treated  with  . 
excessive  barbarity,  criminals  only  were,  as  a  rule,  sacrificed  with  a 
religious  ceremonial  comparalde  to  a  Spanish  auto  de  ft.  The 
sacrifice  of  Ashen  has  left  traces  everywhere,  notably  at  Rome, 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  a  Jew  was  rolled  in  a  barrel  from 
the  top  of  the  capitoi.  The  Lybians  gave  it  a  special  form,  that 
of  the  punishment  of  the  bull,  as  in  the  bull  of  Phalaris  among  the 
Greek,  and  theFarnese  bull.  So,  in  other  inscriptions,  imprecations 
are  showered  upon  him,  as  the  scapegoat  or  the  sign  of  Capricorn, 
God  of  Cisterns,  when  he  rei)rcsents  the  spent  year  ready  to  give 
place  to  the  following  year.  The  custom  of  making  Ashen  perish 
in  a  circus  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  combats  of  animals  in  circular 
spaces,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  while  in  Lybia  this 
usage  existed  six  centuries  before  our  era.  The  Romans  borrowed 
it  from  Africa.     To  the  honor  of  the  Lybian  cities,  records  the 
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Corate  d'tlerisson,  no  traces  are  found  at  Utica  of  those  sacrifices 
of  children,  whom  their  parents  cast  into  the  fiery  pedestal  of 
Bel-IIamon.  This  horrible  custom,  which  the  Carthnginians  had 
brought  from  Syria,  seems  not  to  have  been  adopted  in  Africa  by 
the  indigenous  races.  It  is  notable  that  the  hideous  Melkarth  is 
not  found  among  the  divinities  of  Utica,  which  was  thus  an 
essentially  Lybian  city,  remaining  unmodified-  by  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  colonists  which  it  had  received  from  Sid  on,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  adoption  of  a  PhaMiician  tongue,  still  faithful  to  its 
Pelasgic  origin  and  to  the  Groeco  Lybian  sanctuary  of  the  neigh- 
boring Tritoniau  lake.  This  explains,  too,  the  above  mentioned 
fact,  that  the  Carthaginians  treated  with  the  Romans  in  the  name 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  of  Utica. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1881,  that  the  French  expedi- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
arrived  at  Tunis.  After  a  preliminary  excursion  to  the  site  of 
Carthage,  preparations  were  made  at  Tunis,  so  that  with  one 
hundred  men,  provided  like  a  small  army,  they  began  work  upoQ 
the  site  of  Utica  the  second  week  of  February.  The  cold  was 
intense  for  the  season,  the  thermometer  often  marking  two  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  in  the  morning,  and  rising  rapidly  by 
two  o'clock  to  88®  Fahrenheit.  The  natives,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  must  ask  (say  the  explorers)  who  we  are, 
whence  we  come,  and  what  we  want — the  same  inquiries  as  in  the 
time  of  Homer.  They  could  not  comprehend  why  we  turned  up 
stones  to  look  at  the  inscriptions,  and  opened  their  eyes  wide  when 
they  saw  us  take  our  note  books  and  pencils,  suspecting  us  of 
being  about  to  work  upon  them  some  evil  spell,  as  sorcerers. 
When  returning  towards  night  from  the  day's  work,  the  hyena's 
cry,  terminating  in  a  hideous  laugh,  was  heard,  and  jackals  barked 
in  great  numbers.  By  the  8th  of  March,  says  the  Comte  d' 
Herisson,in  the  diary  of  the  explorations,  the  vegetation  advanced 
at  a  lightning  pace,  the  temperature  equaling  that  of  our  dog- 
days.  Everywhere  upon  the  slope  of  the  hills  tlie  native  flowers 
are  in  bloom,  the  little  centuary,  a  species  of  pimpernal,  red  as 
blood.  On  all  sides  rose  great  umbiliiferous  plants,  with  yellow 
flowers.  Nature  re-awakens  to  life,  and  rapidly  clothes  herself  in 
brilliant  attire.  According  to  the  poetic  mythology  of  the  East, 
it  is  the  goddess  xVstarte,  who,  conformably  to  the  old  Babylonian 
ritual,  goes  on  putting  on  one  by  one,  all  her  habiliments.  On  the 
30th  of  ^larch  the  heat  having  become  intense,  and  the  time  set 
for  departing  having  arrived,  the  expedition  ceased  work  and  set 
out  homeward  by  way  of  Tunis. 
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Central  Kew  York,  especially  Oneida  County,  has  been  the 
field  of  exploration  of  many  prominent  botanists.  The  result  of 
their  labors  is  apparent  in  our  knowledge  of  the  flora,  not  only 
of  the  county  but  the  whole  of  Xorth  America.  Therefore  I  think 
a  biographical  sketch  of  those  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
botany  of  this  region  wMU  be  most  acceptable  to  you  this  evening. 

The  first  botanical  researches  in  this  region  were  probably  made 
by  Frederick  Pursh,  author  of  the  Second  Flora  of  Xorth  America. 
He  was  born  in  Siberia,  w^as  educated  at  Dresden  and  landed  in 
this  country  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
botanist,  and  on  his  arrival  in  this  country  found  no  less  than  four 
botanical  gardens,  /.  e.,  ^larshalTs  at  Lancaster;  the  Bartrams  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia;  a  garden  known 
as  the  Woodlands,  also  near  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Hosack's  in 
New  York.  He  made  exploratory  trips  through  the  mountains 
and  forests  with  no  other  companion  than  his  dog  and  gun.  In 
1805  he  went  southward  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and 
returned  in  the  autumn  to  Philadelphia,  his  principal  patron  being 
Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  of  that  place.  In  1807  he  went  from 
Philadelphia,  directly  north  to  the  Pokono  mountains,  thence 
across  the  State  of  ]S^ew  York  to  Onondaga  and  near  Geddes,  he  dis- 
covered Scolojyendriimi  vidgare,  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  ferns.  From 
there  he  went  to  Oswego,  and  thence  back  to  Utica,  down  the 
Mohawk  valley  to  Saratoga,  north  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
vicinity  of  Rutland,  Vermont.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of  October.  His  manuscript,  "Journal  of  a  Botanical 
Excursion  in  the  Northeastern  Parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  during  the  Year  1807,"  was  found  some  years  ago  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  a  quaint  and  simple  narrative  of  his  wanderings 
and  hardships.  In  ]807  he  had  charge  of  the  botanic  establish- 
ment of  Dr.  Hosack  in  New  York.  In  1810  he  went  to  the  West 
Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  returned  in  1811,  went  to 
England  in  1812,  and  with  wonderful  dispatch  produced  his 
"Florae  America  Septeutrionalis,"  by  the  close  of  1813.     He  after- 
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wards  botanized  in  Canada  and  had  in  vie^  a  Canadian  Flora,  but 
bis  collections  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Quebec.  He  died  at 
Montreal  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  40,  and  a  n\?at  and  durable  granite 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  naturalists  of 
Montreal.  The  flora  of  Pursh,  contained  descriptions  of  3,076 
species,  or  about  double  the  number  described  by  Michaux,  in  the 
earliest  North  American  tlora  which  appeared  in  1803.  His  name 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Rhamnus  Purshiaiia  or  Cascara 
Sagrado. 

James  Iladley,  M,  D.,  was  born  in  Weare,  X.  II.,  July  5,  1785, 
and  died  in  Buttalo,  X.  Y.,  October  17,  18G9.  lie  was  the  son  of 
a  New  Hampshire  farmer  and  worked  at  home  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  put  upon  a  course  of  liberal 
education.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1809.  He 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  and  early  in  life  became 
interested  in  chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Josiah  Xoyes, 
the  first  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Hamilton  College.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1809  he  w^ent  to  Fairfield,  w^here  he  pursued  his 
medical  and  chemical  studies.  The  Fairfield  Medical  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District  of  New  York, 
was  established  in  1812.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  ^Materia  Medica,  and  retained  the  position  until 
1840,  when  the  institution  ceased  to  exist.  He  was  engaged  in 
practice  for  a  short  time  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Jonathan  Sher- 
wood. In  1818  he  spent  some  months  in  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  studies  in  botany,  mineralogy  and 
geology.  He  received  instruction  in  botany  from  Dr.  Eli  Ives, 
an  accomplished  botanist  as  well  as  a  very  successful  physician.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  the  other 
Natural  Sciences  at  Hamilton  College,  bat  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  post  in  1834.  He  did  much  toward  the  botany  of  this 
region.  It  was  under  Professor  Hadley  that  a  favorite  pupil, 
Asa  Gray,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  commenced  the  studies  which 
were  to  make  him  pre-eminent  among  the  botanists  of  his  time. 

Professor  Hadley  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Fairfield, 
and  on  him  devolved  much  of  the  labor  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  institution  at  that  place.  The  faculty,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Willoughby,  Beck,  McNaughton,  Delamater  and 
Iladley,  were  long  associated  as  colleagues  and  remarkable  for 
their  ability  and  prudence.  The  institution  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  in  1834  it  counted  more  than  two  hundred 
students.     But    its    location    was   a  great    disadvantage  and  the 
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♦medical  colleges  which  were  established  at  Albany  and  Geneva, 
had  a  great  influence  in  its  decline.  In  the  spring  of  1840  the 
Fairfield  professors  were  obliged  to  resign  their  postF.  These 
were  never  filled  by  subsequent  appointment.  It  has  been  said 
**that  the  Fairfield  College  has  not  only  died,  but  has  known  how 
to  die  with  honor." 

Professor  Iladley  removed  to  Geneva  in  1841.  He  was 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  at  the  Geneva  school  until 
1853.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Buflfulo  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fluid  inks.  Intellectually  he  was  solid  rather  than 
brilliant.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  of  an  instructor, 
and  was  ever  patient,  laborious  and  thorough.  His  pupils  were 
numbered  by  thousands  and  there  were  probably  few  among  them 
who  did  not  revere  him  as  a  man  and  remember  him  with  real 
affection  as  a  pergonal  friend. 

Asa  Gray,  M.  D,,  LL.D.,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  Xovember, 
1810,  at  Paris,  Oneida  County,  X.  Y.  He  received  the  degree  of 
31.  D.  from  the  medical  school  at  Fairfield  in  1831.  He  practiced 
medicine  but  a  short  time.  He  received  his  first  encouragement 
in  essaying  a  scientific  career  from  Professor  Iladley.  Sometime 
in  1830  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Tcrrey,  and  became  his 
assistant  in  New  York  three  or  four  years  afterward.  Meaywhile 
he  had  been  teacher  of  Xatural  Sciences  in  the  Utica  high  school. 
Dr.  Torrey  was  engaged  upon  the  Flora  of  North  America,  and 
gome  of  the  first  manuscript  for  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Gray.  As 
early  as  1835  he  tried  his  hand  upon  some  of  the  natural  orders. 
In  1834  Dr.  Gray  was  appointed  botanist  of  the  South  Pacific  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  but  for  private  I'easons  he  gave  up  the  position, 
preferring  to  work  with  Dr.  Torrey  and  become  his  associate.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  but  eventually  accepted  the  Fisher  Professorship  of 
Natural  History  in  Harvard  University,  in  which  position  he 
continued  from  1842. 

In  December,  1834,  Dr.  Gray  read  a  celebrated  paper  before  the 
New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  It  was  entitled  "  A 
Notice  of  Some  New,  Pare,  or  Otherwise  Interesting  Plants  from 
the  Northern  and  'Western  Portions  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
In  1834-35  he  published  two  volumes  on  the  North  American 
Gramineie  and  Cyperacca?.  Each  volume  contained  a  hundred 
Fpecies,  illustrated  l)y  dried  specim(  ns. 

Id  1838  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  flora  of  North  America, 
which    he    edited    conjointly    with    Dr.    John    Torrey   of    New 
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York.  This  work,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  botanists,  was  not 
completed. 

Dr.  Gray  has  piiblislied  many  memoirs  on  botany,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  PlanUe  Lindheimerauie,  Plantie  Fendlerianie, 
PJantie  Wrightiame  Xeo  ^lexicanie  and  Plantui  Thurberian*.  In 
1848  appeared  the  first  volume  of  "  Genera  Floric  Americas  Boreali- 
Orientalis  Illu-tvata,"  commonly  known  as   "  Gray's  Genera." 

The  most  voluminous  of  his  contributions  to  botanical  literature 
are  his  descriptions  ot  all  the  plants  collected  by  tlie  expedition  of 
Commodore  Charles  Wilkes,  1838  to  1842.  He  has  published 
many  minor  works,  such  as  "  Elements  of  Botany,"  "Structural 
and  Systematic  Botany,"  and  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States."  He  is  also  the  author  of  such  works  as 
-*'  First  Lessons,"  "  How  Plants  Grow  "  and  "How  Plants  Behave." 
He  has  long  been  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
American  x\cademy  of  Science  and  Arts  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  great  amount  of 
work  done  by  Professor  Gray  reflects  honor  upon  the  country 
which  afford"^  a  lield  for  his  labor,  and  in  fitting  recognition  of  his 
place  in  tlie  hearts  of  his  fellow  workers,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
American  botanists  presented  him  with  a  memorial  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday,  November  IS,  1835.  It  consisted  of  a  silver  vase 
with  appropriate  floral  decorations,  and  its  cost  was  8325.  He 
is  par  excellence  the  father  of  American  botany.* 

Peter  D.  Knieskern,  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Berne,  Albany  County, 
N.  Y.,  June  11,  1798,  and  died  of  piaralysis  at  Shark  River,  N.  J. 
September  12,  1871.  He  took  his  degree  about  tlie  year  1829  or 
1830,  at  the  3Iedical  College  of  the  Westt  rn  district  of  New  York,  at 
Fairfield.  He  was  ])assionately  fond  of  nature  early  in  life,  and 
became  an  enthusiastic  botanist.  He  first  entered  on  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  New  London  and  afterward  removed  to 
Oriskany.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the  latter  place  he  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  plants  found  in  the  County  ot  Oneida.  It 
was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and 
was  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  Dr.  Torrey,  whom  he  had 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  flora  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Manchester,  Ocean  County,  N.  J., 
in  order  to  seek  a  new  field  for  botanical  research.  Six  years 
later  he   removed  to  S^juam  Village,  3Ionmouth  County,  and   six 

*  Professor    Gray  died   at   Cambridge,  January  30,  1888,  at   the   age   of 
seventy-seven. 
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years  afterward  to  Shark  River,  where  he  died.  He  botanized 
with  assiduity  and  skill  throughout  the  pine  barrens  of  Xew 
Jersey,  and  amassed  a  large  number  of  specimens.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  collector,  a  keen  observer,  and  few  botanists  have 
excelled  him  in  their  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  region  in 
which  he  resided.  At  least  two  species  of  the  Sedge  family,  of 
his  own  discovery,  bear  his  name.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
Carices,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  study.  His  zeal, 
simplicity  and  love  of  science,  have  earned  for  him  a  name  in 
American  botany. 

Dr.  George  Vasey,  formerly  of  Oriskany  and  Dexter,  X.  Y., 
and  now  botanist  of  the  department  of  agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  at  one  time  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Knieskern. 
In  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Oneida  county  Dr.  Knieskern 
refers  to  him  as  his  "esteemed  young  friend,  Mr.  George  Vasey,. 
an  industrious  student  of  natural  history,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  botany  of  this  region."  Drs.  Knieskern  and  Vasey  made 
many  discoveries  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  western  part  of  this  county 
some  forty  years  ago. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Douglass,  formerly  of  Hamilton,  Madison  county,, 
supplied  Dr.  Knieskern  with  much  information  in  regard  to  the 
botany  of  Vernon.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Xew  York  for  1835  is  to  be  found  a  "Report  on  the 
Medical  Botany  of  the  Town  of  Hamilton,  Madison  county. 
Part  I,  by  Drs.  I.  S.  Douglass  and  I.  Babccck."  Thirteen  medicinal 
plants  are  described,  their  virtues  extolled,  and  about  twenty  more 
are  mentioned  which  may  claim  further  attention.  It  is  quite  a 
a  curiosity  in  the  line  of  botany  as  well  as  materia  medica. 

Henry  P.  Sartwell,  M,  D.,  was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  IMass.,. 
about  1790,  and  died  atPenn  Yan,  X.  Y.,  Xovember  15,  18G7.  In 
early  infancy  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Xew  Hartford,  X.  Y, 
where  he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull.  He  was  also 
located  at  Gorham,  Ontario  county,  while  pursuing  his  medical 
studies.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Mayville 
Chautauqua  county,  about  1812.  He  held  the  office  of  Deputy 
County  Clerk  for  some  time,  and  was  engaged  in  a  limited 
professional  business.  He  left  Mayville  in  1815  and  removed  to 
Penn  Yan,  Yates  county,  where  he  became  a  respectable  practicing 
physician.  His  last  illness  was  brought  on  by  over-exertion  in 
attendance  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend.  He  was  fond  of  all 
branches   of    natural    history,    and    distinguished     himself    as   a 
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botanist.  lie  not  only  thoronglily  explored  the  district  within  his 
reach  but  prepared  speciments  in  great  number  and  distributed 
them  liberally.  He  was  disinterested  and  generous,  contributing 
to  many  foreign  as  w^ell  as  domestic  herbaria.  Dr.  Sartwell  made 
a  specialty  of  the  great  and  difficult  genus  Carex;  Dawey,  Torrey, 
Carey,  Tuckerraan  and  Boott,  who  were  authority  on  Carices, 
frequently  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him. 

In  1848  was  issued  the  first  part  of  his  "Carices  Americse 
Septentrionalis  Exsiccatte;"  the  second  part  appeared  in  1850. 
He  also  published  a  "Catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Penn  Yan."  He  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
publications  of  Torrey  &  Gray.  Sarticellia,  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  genus  of  Corapositne  found  in  Texas,  commemorates  his 
name.  His  most  intimate  associate  Prof.  Chester  Dewey  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  survived  him  but  a  short  time.  To  Dewey  and 
Sartwell  the  lovers  of  Carices  in  this  country  are  much  indebted, 
especially  for  Dewey's  Caricography  an  elaborate  monograph  which 
was  published  continuously  for  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science. 

Dr.  Sari  well  accumulated  a  Inrge  herbarium,  rich,  and  attractive, 
in  Carices,  ferns  and  plants  of  western  New  York.  Desiring  its 
future  preservation,  he  transferred  it  to  Hamilton  College,  where 
it  ousrht  to  be  valued  and  well  cared  for.  Havino-  devoted  a  lonsc 
life  to  the  pursuit  an<l  encouragement  of  science,  his  collection 
should  be  made  still  more  valuable.  The  donations  that  have 
accumulated  should  be  turned  out  of  their  repositoiies,  and  what 
is  useful  to  scientific  researches  should  be  made  accessible  for  the 
purpose.  The  grand  coterie  of  men,  Sartwell  and  Dewey, 
Knieskern,  lladley  and  Torrey,  Gray  and  Vasey,  who  have  done 
so  much  toward  the  botany  of  Central  Xew  York  as  well  a^  Xorth 
America,  should  thus  be  honored  by  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
labors. 

Edwin  Hunt,  Ph.  I).,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  3Iass.,  August  24, 
1837,  and  died  in  this  city.  May  24,  1880.  ^Ir.  Hunt  received  a 
preliminary  course  of  instruction  at  the  Concord  High  School  and 
entered  Amiierst  College  in  1854.  At  school  he  was  foremost  in 
his  classes,  labarin<:^  energetically  with  his  tasks  until  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  He  received  his  degree  in  1858,  and  chose 
the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  at  the  Ctica  Free  x\cademy  in  18G5,  which 
position  he  tilled  in  an  acceptable  manner  for  many  years.  He 
was  endeared  to  all  his  pupils  by  his  kind  demeanor  and  Christan 
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<;hanicter.  As  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  tliis  city 
he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  teachini^'s,  and  theindueuce  of  hisc<jn- 
sistent  life  will  live  long  after  him.  Mr.  Fliuit  was  attaclied  to 
botany  and  he  undertooic  everything  that  pertained  to  his  chosen 
8cienc3  w^ith  great  entliusiasra.  lie  early  formed  an  herbarium  of 
about  2,000  plants  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of 
the  old  Academy.  With  the  true  spirit  of  the  botanist,  he  was 
not  disheartened,  but  by  his  indefatigable  search  for  plants  and  a 
system  of  well  regulated  exchanges  he  managed  to  accumulate  an 
herbarium  far  superior  to  the  one  destroyed.  Mr.  Hunt  was  an 
expert  in  the  preparation  of  his  botanic^d  specimens  and  they  were 
highly  prized  by  bis  correspondents.  He  was  ever  guarded  in  his 
knowledge  of  a  locality.  He  did  not  believe  in  communicating 
the  locality  of  a  plant,  if  he  thought  some  one  would  exnaust  it, 
and  knew  only  too  well  how  many  years  of  patient  industry  he 
had  spent  on  his  collection.  His  herbarium  is  especially  rich  iu 
plants  from  the  far  west,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Canada,  New  Eng- 
land, Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  contains,  also, 
a  large  number  of  plants  from  Colorado,  and  some  from  Germany. 
We  journeyed  many  miles  together  during  the  time  that  I  was  a 
student  of  his,  and  he  alw^ays  seemed  two  inches  taller  when  we 
got  into  the  woods.  He  was  a  very  rapid  walker  and  when  on  a 
botanical  excursion  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  up  with  him. 
I  have  a  faint  but  pleasant  recollection  of  running  at  his  heels  for 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  that  has  ever  occur- 
red to  me,  happened  while  we  were  tramping  from  Jordan- 
ville  to  Herkimer.  A  country  denizen  of  the  town  of  Warren, 
just  at  the  summit  of  the  hills,  was  attracted  by  our  tin 
boxes,  and  inquired  if  we  w^ere  peddling  patent  medicines. 
Mr.  Hunt  looked  at  him  in  scorn.  I  have  often  thought 
how  near  he  came  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Hunt  was  very  thorough 
in  his  explorations  about  Utica.  In  June,  1S72,  he  discovered 
Botrychium  matricariiefolium,  Br.,  in  a  ravine  on  the  Deer- 
field  Hills.  It  was  an  acquisition  to  our  local  tiora,  and  was  reported 
in  the '•  Kei)ort  of  the  State  Botanist."  A  specimen  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
own  preparation  is  figured  in  Eaton's  Ferns  of  Xorth  America. 
It  is  a  species  of  the  O[)hioglossncoa%  closely  related  to  the  ferns. 
His  principal  study  were  the  ferns,  orchids  and  sedges.  Sometime 
in  the  year  1878,  Mr.  Hunt  received  an  injury  from  which  he  never 
fnlly  recovered.  He  was  an  invalid  for  many  long  months,  but 
bore  his  sufterings  with  Christian  fortitu  le,  and  finally  died  of 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
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His  herbarium,  numberini^  about  4,0(»0  plants,  consisting  of 
unusually  good  specimeuB,  is  for  sale  and  would  make  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  any  educational  estabisliment.* 

His  absorption  in  his  beloved  science  made  no  difference  in  the 
completeness  with  which  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  son,  hus- 
band, father,  neighbor  and  citizen. 

In  regard  to  Rev.  John  A.  Paine,  Jr.,  1  know  little.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  worker  and  thorough  explorer,  and  perhaps 
sometime  in  the  future  a  satisfactory  record  of  him  can  be  obtained. 

The  labors  of  ^Ir.  B.  D.  Gilbert  are  familiar  to  us  all. 

The  full  and  accurate  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Oneida  county, 
by  Dr.  Knieskern,  was  published  in  1842.  About  800  species  were 
reported  as  growing  within  the  county  at  that  time. 

The  catalogue  of  plants  found  in  Oneida  county  and  vicinity,  by 
Rev.  John  A.  Paine,  Jr.,  was  published  in  the  Keport  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  in  1865.  This  catalogue 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Its  limits 
are  no  where  indicated,  very  indefinite,  and  apparently  meant  to 
include  the  whole  region  batween  Schenectady  in  the  east  and 
Rochester  on  the  west,  and  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  south  to 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  plants  of  Oneida 
county  from  tliis  catalogue.  The  nearest  that  I  can  get  to  it  is 
about  1,100.  But  a  good  many  of  the  plants  reported  by  Paine 
have  since  lost  their  claims  as  species,  and  many  discrepancies 
occur  between  the  two  catalogues.  I  have  but  lately  become 
acquainted  with  Knieskern's  list  and  to  make  any  satisfactory 
statement  would  require  much  time  and  labor.  A  full  considera- 
tion of  our  Hora  must  therefore  be  postponed  until  fome  future 
occasion.  Thirteen  hundred  plants  have  been  found  in  their 
native  wilds  by  myself  in  the  counties  of  Oneida,  Herkimer, 
Hamilton,  Lewis,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Madison  an<l  Otsego.  With- 
in a  radius  of  six  miles  of  Utica,  we  have  855  species  representing 
93  Orders  (families.)  The  Orders  having  ten  or  more  species 
represented  are  as  follows: 

Ranunculaceie,  or  Crowfoot  family 24 

CruciferiT?,  or  Mustard  family 24 

VioIace:e,  or  Violet  family 13 

Caryophyllacese,  or  Pink  family 17 

♦The  herbarium  became  the  property  of  the  Asa  Gray  Botanical  Club  ia 
1887. 
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Leguminoseix?,  or  Pulse  family 20 

Rosacea),  or  Rose  family 42 

Saxifragaceie,  or  Saxifrage  family     10 

Umbellifene,  or  Parsley  family 18 

Caprifoliaccit',  or  Honeysuckle  family 14 

Composita?,  or  Composite  family 90 

Ericacea},  or  Heath  family .• 22 

Scrophulariacea?,  or  Figwort  family 17 

Labiatai,  or  ^[iiit  family .' 21 

Polygonaceae,  or  Buckwheat  family 21 

Salicacea),  or  Willow  family 14 

Orchidaceae,  or  Orchis  family 22 

Liliacete,  or  Lily  family 26 

Cyperacdse,  or  Sedge  (Carices  66)  family 84 

Graminene,  or  Grass  family 51 

Filices,  or  Ferns 32 

The  Hepatica  or  Liverleaf,  ^.  e.,  Anemone  acutiloba,  Lawson.,  our 
earliest  spring  flower,  has  been  found  in  blossom  for  the  first  time- 
during  the  years  1872  to  1885  inclusive,  as  follows: 

1872,  on  May  4th.  1879,  on  April  22d. 

1873,  on  April  24lh.  1880,  on  May  3d. 

1874,  on  April  19th.  1881,  on  April  16th. 

1875,  on  April  27th.  1882,  on  April  20tb. 

1876,  on  April  27th.  1883,  on  April  10th. 

1877,  on  April  I2th.  1884,  on  April  10th. 

1878,  on  April  1st.  1885,  on  April  19th. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO   THE   CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


Resident  members  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  dollars, 
Avhich  shall  be  full  payment  for  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  an 
annual  fee  of  two  dollar?,  which  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  May  in  each  year.  Any  member  in  arrears  for  annual 
dues  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  in  each  year,  and  who 
shall  have  received  notice  thereof  from  the  Treasurer  as  early  as 
the  preceding  first  day  of  October,  shall  no  longer  be  considered 
a  member  of  the  society.     [Adopted  April  22,  1889.] 

ARTICLE   V. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three 
Yice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, a  Librarian,  and  a  Treasurer,  w^ho  shall  be  elected  annually, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  by  a  majority  of  ballots;  and 
who,  together  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  to  be  elected 
annually  in  the  same  manner  from  among  the  number  of  the  Board 
of  Councilors,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
society,  exercising  the  duties  and  discharging  the  responsibilities 
which  belong  to  boards  of  trustees  in  general.  A  majority  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business.     [Adopted  January  8,  1889.] 


PUBLICATIONS   OF   THE   SOCIETY, 


1.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Oriskany:     1877. 

2.  Historical     Fallacies     Regarding    Colonial     New    York,    by    Douglass 

Campbell.     Annual  Address:     1879. 

3.  The  Men,  Events,  Lawyers,  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Early  Rome,  by 

D.  E.  Wager:     1879. 

4.  Articles  of  Incorporation,  Constitution,  By-Laws,  Officers,  Members  and 

Donors  of  the  Society,  and  Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting:     1879. 

5.  Early  History  of  Oneida  County,  by  William  Tracy.     Annual  Address: 

1880. 

6.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  with  Annual  Address  and 

Reports  for  1881,  Paris  Re-interment  and  Papers  read  before  the 
Society  from  1878  to  1881 :    1881. 

7.  Semi-Centennial  of  the  City  of  Utica,  and  Supper,  of    Half-Century 

Club:    1882. 

8.  A  Long  Lost  Point  in  History,   by  L.  W.  Ledyard,     Annual  Address: 

1883. 

9.  Col.  John  Brown,  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Roof:     1884. 

10.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  1881  to  1884,  containing 

Whitestown  Centennial,  Whitesboro's  Golden  Age,  Wagner  Re- 
Interment,  Old  Fort  Schuyler  Celebration,  and  Dedication  of  the 
Oriskany  Monument:     1885. 

11.  Transactions  of   the  Oneida  Historical  Society,    1880-1886,   containing 

Early  Protestant  3[issions  among  the  Iroquois,  The  Streets  of  L'tica, 
The  L'tica  Water  Works,  Forts  Stanwix  and  Bull  and  other  Forts  at 
Rome,  Memorial  of  S.  Wells  Williams,  The  Utica  High  School, 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Oneida  County:     188G. 

12.  Amended  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  Catalogue  of  the  Members  of 

the  Oneida  Historical  Society:     1887. 

13.  The  Historic  Difference   of    English  and   Continental  Civilization,  by 

Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Gibson:     1888. 

14.  Transactions  of  the  Oneida   Historical  Society,  1887-1889,    containing 

the  New  Hartford  Centennial,  Is  Local  History  worth  Studying? 
Geology  of  Oneida  County,  The  Xcw  York  Iroquois,  The  Bleecker 
Street  Church,  Ancient  Utica,  and  Botany  and  Botanists  of  this 
Vicinity. 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY, 

SINCE  JANUARY   1,   1»87. 


1887.  January  11. — "Is  Local  History  worth  Studying?"     Annual  Address: 

Prof.  Francis  M.  Burdick. 

March  28. — "Recollections  of  Joseph  Bonaparte."    S.  L.  Frey;  read 
by  John  L.  Earll. 

"Were  Shikelling  and  Logan  Oneidas?"    Rev.  W.  M.  Beau- 
champ. 

April  25. — "Reminiscences  of  the  Early  History  of  Oneida  County:'*" 
Col.  J.  T.  Watson. 

May  30.—"  The  Bleecker  Street  Church:"    Thomas  W.  Seward. 

September  26.—"  Gen.  Oliver  Collins:"    Charles  D.  Adams. 

October  31.—"  Visit  to  Gibraltar  and  Tangier:"    Rev.  T.  R.  G.  Peck. 
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produced  by  Nitrous  Oxide:"    Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg. 

May  I.J.— "  Early  N'>rthwestern   History,"  with  Stereopticon   Views: 
A.  A.  Graham,  Secretary  Ohio  Historical  Society. 
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Business  TrausMotod  at  the  Motitlilr  JleetiUL' 
Last  tfeiilnc  — (  <'loiieI  J.  T.  Watson's  AddresH 
on  "The  Life  and  Tini-s  of  Governor  I'tter 
St  u)  vesaiit.'" 

The  regular  monlhly  meeling  of  tbe 
Oneida  historical  society  wa8  held  last  eve- 
niog  in  the  city  library  building.  The  at- 
tendauce  was  large,  i  fon.  S.  S.  Lowery 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
been  read.  (Jeuera!  C.  W.  Darling,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  society, and  Dr.  31 . 
M.  liagir,  tlje  librariat!,  reported  a  number 
of  donations  to  the  collection  of  the  society. 
J.  C.  P.  Kincuid  presented  h  map  of  cortii- 
ern  New  York,  publidhed  in  1812  by  the 
state.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  ren- 
dered to  the  donors. 

Kev.  I).  W.  r.igelow,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  addresses,  reported  that  Gen- 
eral James  Grant  Wilson  womM  deliver  an 
address  tit  the  annual  mteiing of  the  society, 
January  14,  upon  "General  L)ix."  January 
28  Hon.  J.  II.  Kennedy  will  speak  on  "The 
three  witnesses  of  the  book  of  Mormon."  In 
February  Kev.  W.  M.  Beauchamu  will 
speak,  and  Ivev.  Dr  Vermilye  will  deliver  the 
address  in  March. 

The  foiowing  were  elected  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  sociery:  K.  B.  Maxlield,  N.  K. 
Devereux.  Kli  Marsh  of  Wniiesb^ro.  lion. 
D.  E.  Yv  filers  of  Albany  and  Hon.  William 
A.  Davies  of  ^an  Francisco  were  elected 
correspondinj-  members.  The  following 
were  proposed:  K.  ii.  Wulls,  H.  >S  Moore, 
Charles  F,  Gecrer  for  re-ident  members;  ll. 
O.  Armctur  of  Xew  York,  brother  of  Phil 
Armour  of  Chicaiio.  wh')  is  alrea  ly  a  life 
member,  for  a  life  membership:  A.  J.  Rob- 
ertson, New  York,  and  H.  II.  Holt  of 
Muskegon,  Mich.:  Lieutenant  Governor 
Jones  of  iiinghamton.  for  corraspondiug 
members. 

The  librarian  was  authorized  to  have 
various  pamphlets  bound. 

Mr;  Hut Iburt,  .according  to  the  notice 
"Which  he  had  given  at  the  la-t  meetin-.^,  of- 
fered a  resolution  amending  the  third  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  be  proposed  and  elected  to  raembei- 
ship  in  the  society  at  the  same  meeting,  in- 
stead of  being  projiosod  at  one  meeting  and 
elected  at  the  next.  The  resolution  started 
a  discussion,  which  was  cut  short  by  the 
arrival  of  the  time  for  Colonel  J.  T.  Wat- 
son's paper  on  'The  Life  and  Tinies  of 
Governor  Peter  Siuyvesant."      Action  on 


the  resolution  was  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting. 

coLONKL  Watson's  aduuls.s 

Colonel  Watson's  address  was  quite 
lengtny,  but  was  carefully  prepared,  and 
was  heard  with  much  interest.  The  speaker 
first  took  up  the  early  history  of  American 
settlement.^  paying  especial  alien liou  to  the 
Indian  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations. 
He  traced  the  story  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands in  detail,  giving  pictures  of  the  limes, 
which  were  rme  and  accurate.  Of  Peter 
J^tuyves-.tnt.  who  was  commis-^ioned  gover- 
nor of  the  countries  of  New  Netherlands  by 
the  slates  general  of  Holland,  July  2b, 
104(5,  he  said;  "He  was  at  this  time  a  man 
in  middle  life,  trained  to  active  service  in 
the  Dutch  republic,  a  brave  otficer,  im- 
petuous and  headstiong  in  his  disposition. 
He  had  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  heart, 
but  his  quick  temper  sometimes  led  him  to 
commit  acts  of  tyranny,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  military  training  and  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  Andrew 
Jackson  of  that  generation."  Af^er  de- 
scribing tlie  people  wh(;m  btuyves- 
ant  was  sent  to  rule,  he  said:  "To 
govern  this  heterogeneous  mass  required 
nerve,  a  cool  head  and  dogged  firmness  of 
character.  Stuyvesant  had  all  these  quali- 
ties to  a  wonderful  degree,  so  much  so  that 
he  won  the  appellation  of  'Hard  Headed 
Peter.'  The  old  adage  that  history  repeats 
itself  is  illustrated  in  the  times  of  Peter 
Siuyvesant  ana  to-day.  Then  as  now  the 
i^eople  accused  their  rulers  of  all  kinds  of 
llagrant  <lerelictions.  I  have  no  doubt  if 
there  had  been  any  capitol  ceiling  jobs  to 
repair  or  masonic  homes  to  loc;Ue  in  those 
ilays.  those  turbulent  Dutch  would  have 
implicated  Peter  in_  some  kind  of  rascality 
connected  with  it.  if  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  bridge  building:,  tlie}'  would  as  a 
matter  of  course  have  accused  him  of  mal 
feasance  in  otllce.  As  it  was,  they  de- 
manded his  immediate  recall.  This  is  one 
of  the  penalties  of  high  position  and  the 
honor  of  public  otlice.  As  in  the  days  of 
J^eter  Stuyvesaut,  so  our  honest  otticehold 
ers  of  the  present  generalism  must  expect 
to  be  traduced.  The  people  are  bound  to 
climb  a  Tliir  to  detect  a  'Cole.'  Honest 
Peter  was  accused  of  all  kinds  of  misde- 
meanors, "^  •^^  "••  but  under  his  eighteen 
years  of  administration  the  colony  llour- 
ished  as  never  before.  At  his  death  the 
people  strove  to  out-do  each  other  in  rev- 
erence to  his  memory."  Colonel  \Yatson 
rendered  an  interesting  and  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  lives  and  customs  of  the 
Dutch  of  the  New  Netherlands.     "iSheriil 
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Tom  Whceler'3  boarders  may  thank  their 
stars."  he  said,  "that  their  lives  were  not 
cast  in  the  times  of  Sluyvesani.  Tom  po- 
litely ushers  them  into  his  coop,  turns  the 
keys,  attends  to  the  provision  for  board, 
lodging  and  safe  keepin:::  and  then  his  duty 
ends.  But  in  ihosegood  old  times  the  duty 
of  the  sherifl'  did  not  end  here.  lie  was  ex- 
pected to  attend  to  the  internal  atlairs  of  his 
prisoners  if  their  stomachs  were  disorgan- 
ized, and  if  they  were  (^.  Iv.,  to  upset  them. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  penalty  for  wron^ 
doing.  The  shcritl"  s  medicines  were  simple, 
inexpensive  and  elective.  Formula:  One 
quart  of  crude  whale  oil.  followed  by  the 
same  amount  of  tepid  wa^er.  If  it  failed  to 
fix  them  the  dose  was  repeated.  If  it  was 
overdone  aud  the  patient  accidentullv  died, 
the  court  acquitted  him  of  ali  harm." 
Colonel  Watson  referred  at  some  length  to 
the  undertaking  and  operations  of 
the  West  India  company,  of  which 
Governor  Stuyvesant  was  an  ao:ent 
before  receiving  his  commis^ioD,  His 
paper  closed  with  the  story  of  the  set- 
tling ot  Schoharie  as  a  practical  exami)le  of 
the  ditliculties  encountered  by  the  early 
Dutch  of  Sew  York  state.  "As  we  of  the 
present  generation,"  said  he.  "enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
with  our  easy  moiies  of  transit,  our  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  electric  light,  our 
thou-and  and  one  comforts  of  to-day,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  our  lives  are  cast  in 
such  pleasant  places  and  each  strive  for 
themselves  for  a  higher  education  and  a 
nobler  object— broad  charity  to  all,  justice 
to  all,  a  free  and  glorious  republic  for  all, 
founded  and  maintained  on  equal  rights, 
justice,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty." 


After  the  address,  General  Darling  spoke 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman— The  gentleman  who  has 
read  the  paper  of  the  evening  has  given  us 
some  insight  into  the  life  and  character  of 


Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  but  the  wholi 
history  of  this  early  Dutch  Governor  has 
not  yet  been  fully  told. 

Occasionally  parchment  deeds,  long  hid- 
den from  the  world,  and  bearing  his 
signature,  have  come  to  light. 

To  cite  a  case  in  point,  1  would  say  that 
only  a  few  days  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Xew  York,  ^^Lrs.  \  anderbilt  showed  u.e  a 
deed,  written  in  Dutch,  and  signed  by  oM 
Peter  himself. 

It  represented  certain  land  in  Flatbu=-b, 
granted  to  John  \'anderbilt  and  from  the 
time  it  was  granted  until  it  was  shown  to 
me  at  the  residence  of  this  lady,  I  was  told 
that  it  had  never  gone  out  of  the  family. 
And  here  permit  mo  to  remark,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  crentleman  deserves  our  thanks 
not  only  for  his  excellent  pap^r,  but  also  for 
having  surrendered  Jacob  Leisier.  who.se 
life  he  had  designed  to  take— not  with  a 
blunderbus,  nor  carving  knife,  ncr  willi 
♦'  k  mhre  de  t<oii  jierc.^'  but  with  that  weapon 
which  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Kev.  Dr.  Vermiiye,  of  Ene^lewood,  New 
Jersey,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  pre- 
pare a  paper  on  the  iife  and  tim'  s  of  Leisier, 
has  now  been  invited  to  write  a  history  of 
this  unfortutate  man,  who  when  a  quondam 
soldier,  seized  Fort  James  in  New  York, 
during  a  revolt,  and  was  proclaimed  lieuten- 
ant governor  by  the  people  of  the  colony. 
He  rose  to  a  height  greater  than  ha<  ever 
yet  been  reached  by  any  Governor  of  this 
State,  as  he  was  hni'g  for  his  untimely  patri- 
otism. 

Gov.  Sloughter,  who  arrived  in  New  York 
soon  after  the  revolt,  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances, and  some  historians  affirm  that 
while  in  a  (Ininken  stupor,  he  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  Leisier. 

I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  be  accorded  to 
Col.  J.  T.  W^atson  for  his  excellent  paper. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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